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. ARRY them tight and marry them hard and true, doctor. By God—” old Jem Kilcup 
whispered harshly into the minister’s ear. 
Dr. Brant nodded. “ No fear, my friend; Faith is a woman.” 

“ Aye,” said Jem. “ Aye, and she’s made her bed, God help her!” 

Thus they were married—Cap’n Noll Wing, of the Sally Sims, whaler, and Faith Kilcup— 
while poor, moon-faced, freckled Dan’l Tobey, second mate, who, too, had loved her, stood looking 
on with misery in his heart. 

Faith had always worshiped Cap’n Noll, even while she was a schoolgirl in short skirts. Noll 
was a heroic figure, a great man who appeared at intervals from the distances of ocean, and moved 
majestically about the little world of the town, and then was gone again. Noll Wing was a master 
hand for sperm oil; a master skipper as ever sailed the seas. 

Dan’l Tobey laid siege to Faith’s heart when she was nineteen. No need for women had Noll 
Wing then; but on this last cruise he passed the great divide of life. Now there was stirring within 
him a pang of loneliness. He was weary; he hungered for soft ways, for gentler things—and at last 
he knelt down before Faith, his eyes filled; and she knelt with him. 

For their honeymoon they sailed away on the Sally Sims to where the whales sported in the 
South Seas. Faith’s brother Roy went as ship’s boy, and Dan’l Tobey as second mate. Captain 
Wing’s officers were Henry Ham, mate, a hard man; then Dan’l, who proved to be the brainiest 
of them all; acrid old James Tichel, third mate, and Willis Cox, on his first cruise in the cabin, 
fourth mate. The crew was a nondescript lot—greenies, men who must be made strong. There 
is no place for weakness on a whaler. 

There was little privacy; Faith and Noll shared two small rooms, and though she had pre- 
pared for disillusionment, the pitiless intimacies of their life together in the cabin were hard for her. 

Once on the high seas, it seemed that all the men had changed in subtle ways. There appeared 
new strength, but also new manifestations that were puzzling and disquieting to Faith. Noll 
changed with the rest. Noll, who walked among men as master, could fret at his wife like a 
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nervous woman. He was growing old and querulous, complaining and profane. Now he drank 


liquor to stupefaction. 

Dan’l urged him on, and sought in his sly, jealous way to discredit Noll in Faith’s eyes. In 
Dan’l’s boat was a little, ratlike man named Mauger. Dan’l derided and goaded him into madness 
time and again. Mauger was at the wheel one day, and Dan’l worked him into a frenzy. As 
Cap’n Noll and Faith came on deck, Mauger was at the breaking-point, and when Noll growled to 
him: “Get her on the course, you gutter-dog,” the little man sprang headlong at the captain. 
Noll swung on him, and Mauger fell to the deck, rolled, and lay still. Noll, red with fury, bellowed, 
and drove his heavy boot into the face of the unconscious man. Mauger’s right eye disappeared. 

Faith said: “That was a cowardly thing to do, Noll, my husband.” He raved at her insanely; 
then, when he quieted, she put her arms around him gently. He fell at her feet in self-abasement, 


and cried like a child. 


Mauger, when he had been led away, swore to get even, swore he would cut Noll’s heart out; 
and when the bandage had been removed, Noll always found Mauger’s one remaining black eye 


fixed on him. Terror filled his heart. 
Noll was at the parting of the ways. 
not. 


His muscles were as strong as ever, but his heart was 
Drink and old age were gnawing at him. The Sally Sims was practically in the hands of the 


under officers. So the life of the whaler went on, as a background for the drama that was brewing. 


But as Noll weakened, Faith grew stronger. 


In the main cabin, one day, Dan’l heard Noll swearing at Faith. For fear of the thing he 
might do, he went on deck. Faith came up and passed him. He caught her hand to his lips and 


kissed it. 
Noll Wing with all my heart.” 


“T love you, Faith!” he cried. 


And Faith answered simply: “ Dan’l, my friend, I love 
When Faith went below, Noll was asleep in the bunk above hers. 


He lay on his back, one bare and hairy arm hanging over the side of the bunk. He was snoring, 
and there was the pungent odor of rum about him. 


VII 


OLL passed, at this time, into a 
period of sloth. He gave up, bit by 
bit, the vigorous habits of his life. 

He had been accustomed of old to take the 
deck at morning, and keep it till dusk; and 
when need arose in the night, he had al- 


ways been quick to leap from his bunk and 
spring to the spot where his strength was 
demanded. 

He had, in the past, loved to take his 
own boat after the whales that were sight- 


ed. He had continued to do this in the 
early stages of this cruise, leaving Eph 
Hitch, the cooper; and Tinch, the cook; 
and Kellick, and a spare hand or so to keep 
ship with Faith and Roy Kilcup. But 
when they came into the South Seas, he 
gave this up; and for a month on end, he 
did not leave the ship. The mates struck 
the whales and killed them and cut them 
in, while Noll slept heavily in his cabin. 

He gave up, also, the practise of spend- 
ing most of the day on deck. He stayed 
below, reading a little, writing up the log, 
or sitting with glazed eyes by the cabin 
table, a bottle in reach of his hand. He 
slept much, heavily; and even when he was 
awake, he seemed sodden with the sleep in 
which he soaked himself. 

He passed, during this time, through 
varying moods. There were days when he 
sulked and spoke little; there were days 
when he swore and raged; and there were 
other days when he followed at Faith’s 
heels with a pathetic cheerfulness, like an 


old dog that tries to drive its stiff legs to 
the bounding leaps of puppy play. He was 
alternately dependent upon her and fretful 
at her presence. 

Always, day by day, he was haunted by 
the sight of the one-eyed man. He burst 
out, to Faith, one night. 

“The man plans to knife me!” he cried. 
“T can see murder in his eye!” 

Faith, who pitied Mauger and had tried 
to comfort him, shook her head. 

“ He’s broken,” she said. “ He’s but the 
shell of a man.” 

“He follows me,” Noll insisted. “I 
turned, on deck, an hour ago; and he was 
just behind me, in the shadow!” 

Faith, seeking to rouse the old spirit in 
Noll, said gently: 

“‘ There was a man who tried to stab you 
once, and you killed him with your hands. 
Surely you need not be fearful of Mauger!” 

Noll brooded for a moment. 

“ Eh, Faith,” he said dolefully. “I was 
a hard man then. I’ve always been a hard 
man. Wrong, Faith—I was always 
wrong!” 

“You were a master,” she told him. 

“ By the fist—a master by the fist. A 
hard man!” 

He fell to mourning over his own harsh 
life; he gave himself to futile, ineffectual 
regrets. He told over to Faith the tale of 
the blows he had struck, the oaths, the 
kicks. This habit of confession was be- 
coming a mania with him. And when 
Faith tried smilingly to woo him from this 
mood, he called her hard. 
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He told her, one day. that she was un- 
christian; and he got out a Bible, and be- 
gan to read. Thereafter the mates found 
him in the cabin, day by day, with the 
Bible spread upon his knees, and the 
whisky within reach of his hand. 

The disintegration of the master had its 
inevitable effect upon the crew. They saw, 


they grinned with their tongues in their 
cheeks; they winked behind Noll’s back. 
One day Noll called a man and bade him 
scrub away a stain of oil upon the deck. 
The man went slackly at the task. 

“Come, sharp there!” the captain said. 

The man grinned and spat over the side, 
and asked impudently: 
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HE POISED THERE LIKE SOME WOOD-GOD. 


FAITH HAD A STRANGE FEELING THAT 


SHE HAD BLUNDERED INTO A SECRET TEMPLE OF THE WOODS; 
THAT THIS WAS THE TEMPLE'S DEITY 


“ What’s hurry?” 

Noll hesitated to act; but Henry Ham 
had heard. The mate’s fist caught the man 
in the deep ribs, and the man made haste 


thereafter. Ham explained to the captain: 

“You can’t talk to ’em, sir. Fist does 
it—fist and boot. You know that, sir, as 
well as me.” 

Noll shook his head dolefully. 

“ T’ve been a hard man in the past, Mr. 
Ham,” he admitted; “ but I’ll not strike a 
man again.” 

And the mate, who could not understand, 
chuckled uneasily as if it were all a jest. 

“T will, for you, sir,” he said. 

If Dan’l Tobey had been mate, and so 
minded, he could have kept the crew alert 
and keen; but Dan’! had his own troubles 
and he did not greatly care what came to 
Noll and Noll’s ship. So, Noll’s hand 
slackening, the men were left to Mr. Ham; 
and the mate, while fit for his job, was not 
fit for Noll’s. Matters went from bad to 
worse. 

This growing slackness culminated in 
tragedy. Where matters of life and death 


are a part of every day, safety lies in dis- 
cipline; and discipline was lax on the Sally 
Sims. On a day when the skies were ugly 
and the wind was freshening, they sighted 
a lone bull whale, and the mate and Willis 
Cox lowered for him while the ship worked 
up-wind toward where the creature lay. 
The boats, rowing, distanced the bark; the 
mate struck the whale, and the creature 
fluked the boat so that its planks opened 
and it sank till it was barely awash, and 
dipped the men in water to their necks. 
Silva, the mate’s harpooner, cut the line 
and let the whale run free; and a moment 
later Willis Cox’s boat got fast when Loum 
pitchpoled his great harpoon over thirty 
feet of water as the whale went down. 
The big bull began to run headlong, and 
the men in Willis’s boat balanced on the 
sides for a “ Nantucket sleigh-ride.” The 
whale ran straight away, so tirelessly that 
they could not haul up on the line. The 
weather thickened behind them and hid 
the Sally as she stopped to pick up the 
mate and his wrecked boat. Then a squall 
struck, and night came swiftly down. 
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When Wiilis saw it was hopeless to think 
of killing the whale, he cut. It was then 
full dark and blowing. Some rain fell, but 
the flying spume that the wind clipped 
from the wave-tops kept the boat a quarter 
full of sea water, no matter how desperate- 
ly they bailed. Toward midnight, the 
thirsty men wished to drink. 

A whale-boat is always provisioned 
against the emergency of being cast adrift. 
Biscuits and water are stored in the lan- 
tern-keg, with matches and whatever else 
may be needful. The water is replenished 
now and then, that it may be fresh. 

But when Willis opened the lantern-keg, 
he found the water half gone, and so brack- 
ish that it was unfit to drink; a condition 
directly to be attributed to the weakening 
of discipline aboard the Sally. It was a 
serious matter, as they knew all too well 
when the next day dawned bright and hot, 
with the bark nowhere to be seen. Their 
thirst increased tormentingly; and on the 
third day, when the searching Sally found 
them, two men were dead in the boat, and 
the other four were in little better case. 

Willis had worked his boat toward an 
island northwest of the position where he 
lost the Sally; Dan’l Tobey had guessed 
what Willis would do, and had persuaded 
Noll to cruise that way. When they picked 
up the half-dead men, Noll decided to 
touch at the island for food and fresh 
water; and they raised it in mid-morning of 
the second day. 

They had seen other lands since the 
cruise began; but these other lands had 
been rocky and inhospitable—the harsh 
tops, for the most part, of mountains that 
rose from the depths to break the surface 
of the sea. Men dwelt on them, clinging 
like goats in the crannies of the rocks; but 
they were not inviting. 

This island was different. When Faith, 
coming on deck at the cry, saw it, blue- 
green against the horizon, she caught her 
breath at the beauty of it; and while the 
Sally worked closer, she watched with wide 
eyes and leaping pulses. She felt, vaguely, 
that it was the portal of a new world; it 
was lovely, inviting, pleasant. She was 
suddenly sick of the harsh salt of the sea, 
sick of the stinking ship. She wanted soft 
earth beneath her feet, trees above her 
head, flowers within reach of her hand. 

This island was fair and smiling; it 
seemed to promise her all the things she 
most desired. She sought Noll Wing. 
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“Are you going ashore, Noll?” she 
asked. 

He was in one of his slothful moods, 
half asleep in the after cabin; and he shook 
his great head. 

“No. Mates will get what we need. 
We'll be away by night.” 

She hesitated. 

“IT—want to go ashore,” 
“ Won’t you go with me?” 

“ You can go,” he agreed readily enough. 
“ Nobody there but some black men—and 
maybe a few whites on the beach. Noth- 
ing to see.” 

“ There’s land,” she told him, smiling; 
“and trees, and flowers. Do come!” 

“You go along. I’m—tired, to-day.” 

“T’d like it so much more if you came 
with me!” 

He frowned at her, impatient at her in- 
sistence. 

“Stop the talk,” he told her harshly. 
“I’m not going. Go, if you want to; but 
be still about it. Let a man rest. I’m 
tired, Faith. I’m getting old.” 

“You ought to look after getting the 
stuff for the ship,” she reminded him. 
“ After all, you are responsible for her.” 

“ Mr. Ham will do that better than me,” 
he said. “ Go along.” 

She went out, reluctantly, and sought 
the mate. His boat and James Tichel’s 
were to go ashore, leaving Dan’l in charge 
of the ship. He grinned cheerfully at 
Faith’s request, and bade his men rig a 
stool to lower her into the boat. Faith 
protested laughingly. 

“IT can jump down, as well as a man,” 
she said; and he nodded assent and forgot 
her. 

She was in his boat when they put off 
presently. She sat astern, while Mr. Ham 
stood above her, his legs spread to steady 
himself against the movement of the boat, 
his weight on the long steering-oar that he 
always preferred to the tiller. The Sally 
had dropped anchor a mile offshore, and 
canoes were already spinning out to her. 

The island spread before them, green 
and sparkling in the sun; and the white 
beach shone like silver. It was more than 
a coral island. There were two hills, a 
mile or so inland; and the whitewashed 
huts of a considerable village shone against 
the trees. The canoes met them, swirled 
about them; the black folk shouted and 
clamored and stared. Mr. Ham waved to 
them, talked to them in a queer and out- 


she said. 
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landish mixture of tongues; bade them go 
on to the Sally. 

“Mr. Tobey’ll buy what they’ve got,” 
he told Faith, as the whale-boat drove 
ahead for the shore. 

James Tichel’s boat was well astern of 
them, dragging a raft of floating casks 
which would be filled with water and towed 
out to the Sally. He was still far from 
shore when they drove up on the beach; 
and the men jumped out into the shallow 
water and dragged the boat higher, so that 
Faith, picking her way over the thwarts, 
could step ashore dry-shod from the bow. 
Her feet left scarce a mark upon the hard, 
white sand. 

Mr. Ham said to her: 

“ You come up to the trees; you can be 
cool there while we’re at our business.”’ 

But Faith shook her head. 

“T’m going to take a walk,” she said. 
“T want to get into the woods. How long 
will you be here?” 

He hesitated dubiously. 

“‘ Guess it’s all right if you do,” he de- 
cided. “ The natives are friendly. Most 


of ’em talk English, in a way. Go ahead.” 
“ How long have I?” Faith asked again. 
He said they would be ashore an hour, 


perhaps more. 

“No matter, anyway,” he told her. 
“Stay long as you like. Do you want I 
should send a man with you?” 

Faith told him she was not afraid. He 
grinned. She turned southward along the 
beach, away from the huddled village. The 
smooth sand was so firm that it jarred her 
feet, and she moved up into the shade of 
the trees, and followed them for a space, 
eyes probing into the tangle beyond them, 
lips smiling, every sense drinking in the 
smells of the land. When she came to a 
path that led into the junglelike under- 
growth, she hesitated, then turned in. 

Within twenty steps the bush closed 
about her, shutting away all sight of the 
sea. For a little while she could hear the 
long rollers pounding on the beach; then 
that sound, too, became indistinct and dim. 
It was drowned in the thousand tiny noises 
all about her—bird-notes, crackling of 
twigs, stirring of furry things. Once a lit- 
tle creature of a sort she had never seen 
before, yet not unlike the familiar and uni- 
versal rabbit, hopped out of her path in a 
flurry of excitement. 

She heard, presently, another sound 
ahead of her—a sound of running, falling 
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water; and when she pressed on eagerly, 
she came out upon the bank of a clear 
stream that dropped in bright cascades 
from one deep, cool pool to another. She 
guessed this stream must come down be- 
tween the hills she had seen from the ship. 
It was what she had unwittingly longed for 
curing the months aboard the Sally. It 
was cool and clear and gay and chuck- 
ling; the sea was always so turbulent and 
harsh. 

She followed the path that ran up the 
northern bank of the stream, and each new 
pool seemed more inviting than the last. 
She wanted to wade into them, to feel the 
water on her shoulders and her throat and 
her arms. Her smooth skin had revolted 
endlessly against the bite of the salt water 
in which she bathed aboard the Sally; it 
yearned for this cool, crystal flood. 

She put aside her desire. The path she 
was following was a_ well-beaten trail. 
People must use it. They might come this 
way at any time. She wished, wistfully, 
that she might be sure no one would come; 
and so wishing, she pressed on, each new 
pool among the rocks wooing her afresh, 
and urging her to its cool embrace. 

She heard, in the wood ahead of her, an 
increasing clamor of falling water, and 
guessed there might be a cascade there of 
larger proportions than she had yet seen. 
The path left the stream for a little, wind- 
ing to round a tangle of thicker under- 
brush; and she hurried around this tangle, 
her eyes hungry to see the tumbling water 
she could hear. 

Hurrying thus, she came out suddenly 
upon the lip of the pool. It was broad 
and dark and deep; its upper end walled 
by a sheet of plunging water that fell in a 
mirrorlike veil and churned the pool to 
misty foam. Her eyes drank eagerly; they 
swung around the banks. And then she 
caught her breath, and shrank back a little, 
and pressed her hand to her throat. 

Upon a rock, not fifty feet from her, his 
back half turned as he poised to dive, there 
stood a man—a white man, for all the skin 
of his whole body was golden brown from 
long exposure to the open air. He poised 
there like some wood-ged. Faith had a 
strange feeling that she had blundered into 
a secret temple of the woods; that this was 
the temple’s deity. She smiled faintly at 
her own fancy. 

God has made nothing more beautiful 
than the human body, whether it be man’s 
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“WE'VE NO USE FOR ANY O’ MARKS’S MATES ABOARD THE SALLY! "— 


or woman’s. Faith thought, in the instant 
that she watched, that this bronzed man 
of the woods was the most beautiful thing 
she had ever seen. She had no sense of 
shame in watching him; she had only joy 
in the sheer beauty of him, golden-brown 
against the green. 


And when, even as she first saw him, he 
leaped and swung, smooth and straight, 
high through the air, and turned with arms 
like arrows to pierce the bosom of the pool, 
she gasped a little, as one gasps on coming 
suddenly out upon a mountain-top, with 
the world outspread below. 
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—"‘‘I WASN'T THINKING OF SHIPPING AS MATE. CAN YOU USE A HAND?" 


Then he was gone, with scarce a sound. His eyes opened, and he saw her stand- 
She saw for an instant the golden flash of ing there. 
him in the pool’s depths. There were seconds on end that they re- 
His brown head broke the water, far mained thus, each held by the other’s gaze. 
across the way. He shook back his hair Faith could not, for her life, have stirred. 
and passed his hands across his face to The spell of the place was upon her. 
clear his eyes. His eyes opened. The man, for all his astonishment, was 
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the first to find his tongue. He called soft- 
ly across the water: 

“ Good morning, woman!” 

His voice was so gentle, and at the same 
time so gay, that Faith was not alarmed. 
She smiled. 

“Tt’s afternoon,” 
afternoon—man!” 


Vill 


WHEN Faith answered him, the man’s 
face broke into smiles. 

“Tf you’re so familiar with the habits 
of the sun, you must be a real woman and 
not a dream at all,” he told her laughingly. 
“T’m awake, am I not?” 

“T should think you would be,” said 
Faith. ‘“ That water must be cold enough 
to wake any one.” 

He shook his head. 

“No, indeed. Just pleasantly cool. Dip 
your hand in it.” 

Something led her to obey him. She 
bent by the pool’s sandy brink and dab- 
bled her fingers, while the man, a hundred 
feet away at the very foot of the waterfall, 
held his place with the effortless ease of an 
accustomed swimmer, and watched her. 

“ Wasn’t I right?” he challenged. 

She nodded. 

“It’s delicious!” 

“Your being here means that a ship is 
in, of course,” he said quickly. 

“ Yes.” 

“ What ship?” 

“The Sally Sims—whaler.” 

“The Sally! I know the Sally,” the 
man cried. “Is Noll Wing still captain?” 

“ Of course.” 

His eyes were thoughtful. 

“I’m in luck, woman,” he said. “ Listen. 
Will you do a thing for me?” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“T’ve a sort of a home, up on the hill 
above us here; an observatory. I’ve been 
waiting four months for a ship to come 
along, keeping a lookout from the top 
there. Missed the Sally somehow. Must 
have come in sight after I came down.” 

“We made the island a little before 
noon,” she said. 

“ Ah, I was in my boudoir then. I want 
to ship on the Sally. Does she need men?” 

Her eyes clouded thoughtfully. 

“[—think so,” she said. “ They lost 
two, three days ago.”’ 

“What was it?” he asked quickly. 
“ Fighting whale?” 


she said. ‘“ Good 
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She shook her head. 

“ Boat got lost, and they were short of 
water. The jug wasn’t fresh filled.” 

The man whistled softly. 

“That doesn’t sound like one of Noll 
Wing’s boats,” he said. “ Noll is a stickler 
on those things.” 

Faith bowed her head, tracing a pattern 
in the sand with her forefinger. She said 
nothing. 

“How long before they sail?” the man 
asked. 

“They’re going to wait for me,” she 
said. 

His eyes lighted and he chuckled. 

“Good! Now listen. If you'll be so 
kind as to turn your back— You see, I’ve 
been running wild here for the past few 
months, and my clothes are all up at my 
place. I'll trot up there and get them, and 
come back here. Got a few things I don’t 
want to leave.” She had turned away, and 
she heard the water stir as he raced for the 
shore and landed. 

“T’m going now,” he called. 

“ How long will you be?” 

“ Not over an hour.” 

“I’m afraid some one may come along 
this path. Will they? Should I hide from 
them?” 

He laughed. 

“ Bless you, this is my private path; it’s 
officially tabu to the natives, by special ar- 
rangement with the old witch-doctor who 
runs their affairs. There won’t be a soul 
along. I'll be back in an hour,” 

“ T’'ll wait,” she agreed softly. 

There was a light of mischief in her eyes. 
Still standing with her face down-stream, 
she heard his bare feet pad the earth of the 
path for a moment before the sound was 
lost in the laughing of the waterfall. A 
moment later came his shout: 

“T’m gone!” 

She sat down quickly on the sand, smil- 
ing to herself, sure of what she wished to 
do. She slipped off her shoes and stock- 
ings with quick fingers. She gathered her 
skirts high, and stepped with one foot and 
then another into the pleasant waters of 
the pool. They rippled around her ankles; 
she went deeper. The waters played above 
her knees, while she balanced precariously 
in the swirling current and gathered her 
skirts higher. 

The water was soothing as heaven itself, 
after the salt; but she was not satisfied 
with merely wading. She stood for a lit- 














tle, listening, gathering courage, striving to 
pierce the shadows of the bush about her 
with her eyes. These first months of her 
marriage had driven a measure of her youth 
out of Faith. They had been sober days, 
and days more sober still were yet to come; 
but for this hour a gay irresponsibility 
flooded her. She waded ashore, singing 
under her breath; she began swiftly to 
loosen her skirt at the waist. 


When the man came trotting down the 
trail at last, shouting ahead to her as he 
came, Faith was sitting demurely upon the 
sand, clothed and in her right mind. She 
was trying to appear unconscious of the 
fact that around the back of her neck and 
her pink little ears, wet tendrils of hair 
were curling. When he came in sight she 
rose gravely to meet him; and he looked 
at her with quick, keen eyes, and laughed. 
She turned red as flame. 

“T don’t blame you,” he said. 
beautiful pool.” 

She wanted to be angry with him; but 
she could not. His laughter was infec- 
tious; she smiled at him. 

“ I—couldn’t resist it,” she said. 

She was studying the man. He wore, 
now, the accustomed garments of a sea- 
man, the clothes which the men aboard the 
Sally wore; they were harsh and awkward 
garments; but they could not hide the 
graceful strength of the man. He was not 
so big as Noll, she thought; not even quite 
so big as Dan’l Tobey. Yet there was such 
symmetry in his limbs and the breadth 
of his shoulders that he seemed a well- 
bulked man. His cheeks were lean and 
brown, and his lips met with a pleasant 
firmness. A man naturally gay, she 
thought; yet with strength in him. 

They started down the path toward the 
sea together. He carried a cloth-wrapped 
bundle, swinging in his hand. 

“Who are you?” Faith asked, looking 
at him sidewise. ‘“ How do you come to be 
here?” 

“My name’s Brander,” he said. “ I was 
third mate on the Thomas Morgan.” 

She tried to remember a whaler by that 
name. 

““ New Bedford?” she asked. 

** No—Nantucketer.” 

Faith looked at him curiously. 

“ But—what happened? Was she lost?” 
Brander’s face was sober; he hesitated. 
“No, not lost,” he said. 


“It’s a 
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He did not seem minded to go on, and 
Faith asked again: 

“What happened?” 

He laughed uneasily. 

“T left them,” he said, and again seemed 
to wish to let the matter rest; but Faith 
would not. 

“Is there any reason why you should not 
tell me all about it?” she asked. 

“ No.” 

“ Then tell me, please!” 

He threw up his free hand in a gesture 
of surrender. 

“ All right,” he said. 

They were following the narrow path 
down the stream’s side toward the sea. 
Faith was ahead, Brander at her heels. 
After a moment, he went on: 

“A man named Marks was the skipper 
of the Thomas Morgan. I shipped aboard 
her as a seaman. I’d had one cruise be- 
fore, but not with him. I shipped with 
him—and I found out, within two days, 
that I’d made a mistake. Not that they 
were hard on me. I knew my job, after a 
fashion; and they let me alone. But the 
men had a tough time of it. It was a tough 
ship, through and through. Marks and his 
mate—mate’s name was Trant, and I’d 
not like to meet that man on a dark night. 
There was murder in him—the sheer love 
of it. He was the sort of man that will 
catch a shark just for the fun of spiking 
the creature’s jaws and turning him loose 
again. I was in Taku once. Saw a little 
China boy catch a dragon-fly, tie a twig 
to its tail, and let it go. The twig over- 
balanced the dragon-fly, and it went 
straight up into the air, as fast as it could 
wing. May be going yet. That was the 
sort of trick Trant would have liked. Not 
that he ever actually killed a man on this 
cruise. Better if he had, for the men; but 
he didn’t. He was a big fellow, and heavy- 
fisted; but he wasn’t satisfied with the fist. 
The boot for him!” 

They were climbing a little knoll in the 
path. He fell silent while they climbed; 
and Faith thought of Noll Wing and 
Mauger. 

“Well,” said Brander, “ you know how 
things drag along. We dragged along. 
Then, one day, we touched. We’d gone 
around into the Japan Sea. Marks and 
Trant walked up to the second mate and 
took him, between them, into a boat, and 
went ashore. They came back without 
him. He was a man as big as Trant, but 
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he had crossed Trant more than once. 
Trant had a face that was cut to ribbons 
when he came back aboard; but the other 
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He waved his hand, as if to dismiss what 
followed with a word. Nevertheless, he 
went on: 

“There was a man in my boat whom 
every one called Leadfoot, because he was 
a slow-moving man. I told him to keep 
out of Trant’s way; and I told Trant, jok- 
ingly, one day, to leave my men alone. He 


was huffed at that; growled at me.” Bran- 


DAN'’L POINTED FORWARD; AND WILLIS LOOKED AND SAW BRANDER TALKING WITH MAUGER, 


THE ONE-EYED MAN, BY THE LEE RAIL 


“MARK THAT,” SAID DAN'L. 


“THEY'RE A CHUMMY PAIR, THOSE TWO!” 


man did not come back at all. I never 
knew what the particular quarrel was. 
They shoved the third mate up to second, 
and put me in as third. ‘ All right,’ I said 
to myself; ‘but don’t go to sleep, Bran- 
der!’ And I didn’t.” 


der chuckled. “So I swelled up my chest 
like a fighting-cock and told him to keep 
hands off. Oh, I threw a great bluff, I can 
tell you! But Trant was not a coward. 
He waited his time; and I knew he was 
waiting. 








“ And while he waited, he talked to the 
captain; and I could see them both whis- 
pering together. They whispered about 
me. They did not like to have me about; 
and once Marks threatened to put me back 
in the fo’c’s’le; but he changed his mind. 

“So matters went till we came past an 
island to the north of here, forty or fifty 
miles. We made that island at dusk, and 
worked nearer it after darkness had fallen. 
It came on cloudy and dark. I met Trant 
on the deck, and said to him: ‘ Do we go 
ashore here?’ He grinned at me with his 
teeth, and bade me wait till morning and 
see. That was enough for me. I knew 
what was coming. I thought I would 
hurry it a little; but luck hurried it for me, 
in a way that worked out very well. 

“ The lead-footed man was at the wheel. 
When the anchor went down, he started 
forward and brushed against Trant. Trant 
may have meant it to be so. Anyway, 
Trant knocked Leadfoot flying, and went 
after him with the boot, jumping, as lum- 
bermen do. There happened to be a be- 
laying-pin handy; so I took it and cracked 
Trant, and he dropped in mid-leap. Then 
Marks jumped me. I managed to wriggle 
out from under him, and he fell and banged 
his head, and lay still; but Trant was up, 
by then, and at me. 

“ The lead-footed man was yelling in my 
ear. I told him to go overboard and swim 
for it; and he did. Just then Trant got in 
the way of the belaying-pin again, and this 
time he did not seem to want to get up. 
There was some confusion, you understand. 
I did not stay to straighten things*out. I 
went over, after Leadfoot. He could swim 
like a porpoise. He was ahead of me, but 
half-way in he met a shark, and came 
clamoring back to me to be saved. I got 
out of his way, for fear he would drag us 
both under, and then I kicked the shark. 
It went about its business, and we swam 
on. They were too busy sluicing the old 
man and Trant to come after us in a boat. 
They could have knocked us in the head 
with an oar; but they didn’t. 

“ However, Leadfoot took the shark so 
seriously that he swam too fast, or some- 
thing of the sort. Anyway, he keeled when 
we touched sand, and I felt him and found 
that he was dead with heart failure or the 
like. I didn’t stop to work over him. I 
could hear Trant bellowing. He had come 
to life; and a boat was racing after me. So 
I went into the bush and stayed there till 
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the Thomas Morgan took herself off. After 
that, not liking the island, which was low 
and marshy, I borrowed a native canoe and 
came over here; and I’ve been here since.” 

They were within sound of the rollers on 
the beach when he finished. Faith was 
filling out the gaps in his narrative from 
her own understanding of the life aboard 
a whaler. She could guess what Brander 
must have endured; she thought he had 
done well to come through it and still smile. 
She thought he was a man. 

They could see the surf through the 
thinning bush when he said: 

“You haven’t told me how you hap- 
pened to be aboard the Sally Sims.” 

Faith herself had almost forgotten. She 
remembered now, and something like a 
chill of sorrow swept her. 

“T am Noll Wing’s wife,” she said. 

They came out abruptly into the white 
glare of the beach. Mr. Ham’s boat was 
drawn up, a quarter-mile away. Brander 
looked toward it, looked at Faith. 

“ Ah,” he said quietly, and added in a 
different tone: “ then yonder is your hus- 
band’s boat, waiting. Noll Wing is an able 
skipper!” 

Faith said nothing. They went on, side 
by side, toward Mr. Ham. 


IX 


WHEN Mr. Ham, waiting by the boat 
with his men, saw Faith coming, and saw 
the stranger at her side, he went to meet 
them. His bearing was inclined to trucu- 
lence. Faith was ashore here in his charge; 
if this man had disturbed her— 

Faith reassured him. 

“T’ve a hand for you, Mr. Ham,” she 
called. “ You need men.” 

Mr. Ham stopped ten paces from them, 
with legs spread wide. He looked from 
Faith to Brander. Brander smiled in a 
friendly way. 

“Can you use me?” he asked. 
the work.” 

Mr. Ham frowned thoughtfully. 

“What’s this, ma’am?” he asked Faith. 
“ Who’s that man?” 

“ Ask him,” said Faith quietly. “I be- 
lieve he wants to ship. I told him we were 
short.” 

The mate looked at Brander. His at- 
titude toward Faith had been deferential; 
toward Brander he assumed unconsciously 
the terrorizing frown which he was accus- 
tomed to turn upon the men. 
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“What do you want?” he challenged. 
“To ship with you,” Brander replied 
pleasantly. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“T was third mate on the Thomas Mor- 
gan,” said Brander. 

“Cap’n Marks?” Mr. Ham asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“We've no use for any o’ Marks’s mates 
aboard the Sally!” 

Brander smiled. 

“] wasn’t thinking of shipping as mate. 
Can you use a hand?” 

““Where’s the Thomas Morgan?” 

“On the Solander Grounds, likely.” 

“ How come you’re not with her?” 

“I left them hereabouts.” 

“ Left them?” 

i 

“ They’ve not the name, on the Morgan, 
of letting men go!” 

“They had no choice. They were— 
otherwise engaged when I took my leave.” 

“ That’s a slovenly ship,” said Mr. Ham. 

“One reason why I’m not on her now.” 

The mate frowned. 

“T’m not saying it’s not in your favor 
that you got away from them; and we do 
need men. Men, not officers,” he added 
hastily. 

“ That suits me.” 

Mr. Ham looked ardund. Faith stood a 
little at one side, listening quietly. 

“Well, come aboard,” said the mate. 
“See what the old man says.” 

Brander nodded. 

“ Thanks, sir,” he said. 

He adopted, easily and without abase- 
ment, the attitude of a fo’mast hand to- 
ward the officer, and went ahead of the 
mate and Faith to stow his bundle in the 
boat. The other men waiting there ques- 
tioned him; but they all fell silent as Mr. 
Ham and Faith came to where the boat lay 
on the sand. 

Tichel had already taken the water- 
casks out to the whaler. The men took 
the whale-boat and dragged it down to the 
water. When it was half afloat, Faith and 
the mate got in. The men shoved off, wad- 
ing till the water was deep enough for them 
to clamber aboard, snatch their oars, and 
push out through the rollers. They la- 
bored desperately for a little, till they were 
clear of the turbulent waters of the beach; 
then settled to their work. 

Brander sat amidships, his bundle at his 
feet, lending a hand now and then on the 
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oar of the man who faced him. Once he 
looked toward Faith; she met his eyes. 
Neither spoke, neither smiled. The island 
was receding behind them; Brander turned 
to watch it. They drew alongside the 
Sally. 

Dan’! Tobey was at the rail to receive 
them. The mate stood in the tossing boat 
and lifted Faith easily to Dan’! at the rail; 
Dan’l swung her aboard. Mr. Ham fol- 
lowed, then Brander, then the men. The 
mate saw to the unloading of the boat and 
saw it safely stowed. Then he turned to 
Brander. 

“Come and see the old man,” he said. 

Dan’l Tobey heard. 

“ He’s asleep,” he told Mr. Ham. “ Who 
is this?” 

“He wants to ship,” the mate said. 
“Says he was on the Thomas Morgan.” 

Dan’! looked at Brander. 

“ The captain’s wife found him in the 
bush,” Mr. Ham added. 

’ “ Beach-comber—eh?” Dan’! drawled. 
“No, sir,” Brander said respectfully. 
“T lived on the hill, there—the highest 
one. You can make out my place with the 
glass.” 
“He was third mate on the Morgan,” 
said Mr. Ham. 
“We don’t need an officer,” Dan’l sug- 
gested. 
Brander sensed the fact that Dan’l dis- 
liked him; he wondered at it. 
“I’m asking to ship as a seaman, sir,” 
he said. 
Mr. Ham looked at Dan’l. 
' “ Best speak to the captain?” he asked. 

“ Oh, set him ashore!” Dan’l exclaimed. 
“ He’s a trouble-maker. Too wise for the 
fo’c’s’le!” He looked at Brander insolent- 
ly. “ Can’t you see he’s a man of educa- 
tion, Mr. Ham? What would he want to 
ship before the mast for?” 

Mr. Ham looked puzzled. 

“How about it?” he asked Brander 
sharply. 

Brander smiled. 

“I did it, in the beginning, for sport,” 


he said. “ Now I’m doing it to get home. 
If you need a man— If not, I'll go 
ashore.” 


Faith, standing by, spoke quietly. 

“Ship him, Mr. Ham,” she said. 

Her words were not a request; they were 
a command. Dan’! looked at her swiftly, 
shrewdly. Mr. Ham obeyed, with the in- 
stant instinct of obedience to that tone. 
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It was not till days later that Faith 
wondered why she had spoken; wondered 
why she had ventured to command; and 


wondered why Mr. Ham obeyed. It gave 
her, somehow, a sense of power. He had 
obeyed her as he would have obeyed Noll, 
her husband. 

At the moment, however, having spoken, 
she went below. She went quickly, a littie 
confused. She found Noll asleep, as Dan’l 
had said; and she did not wake him. 


BRANDER SWUNG THE BOY 

AROUND, PINNED HIS ARMS 

WITH ONE OF HIS OWN, BENT 

HIM OVER THE RAIL, AND CLAPPED 
HIS HAND OVER ROY’S MOUTH 


The Sally got te sea. The island 

fell into the sea behind them. Before 

it was fully gone, Faith, with the cap- 

tain’s glass, had searched that highest 

hill from the windows of the after cabin. 

She discerned a little clearing, a rude 

hut—Brander’s home. 

She watched it for a space; then put 

the glass aside with thoughtful eyes. 
xX 

BRANDER’S coming, in ways that could 
hardly be defined, eased the tension aboard 
the Sally. When the man went forward to 
stow his belongings in the fo’c’s’le, he found 
the men surly and quarrelsome. They 
looked at him sidewise. They covertly in- 
spected him. 

The men of a whaler’s crew are a poly- 
glot lot, picked up from the gutters and the 
depths. There were good men aboard the 
Sally, strong men, who knew their work. 
Some of them had served Noll Wing be- 
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fore; some had made more than one voy- 
age on the ships of old Jonathan Felt. 

There was loyalty in these men, and a 
pride in their tasks; but there were others 
who were slack, and others who were evil. 
The green hands had been made over into 
able seamen, according to a whaler’s stand- 
ard; and some of them had become men 
in the process, and some had become some- 
thing less than men. Yet they all knew 
their work, and did it. 

When Brander came among them they 
were surly and ugly. In the days that fol- 
lowed, while attending strictly to his own 
work, he nevertheless found time to study 
them. A man with a tongue naturally gay, 
and a smile that inspired friendship, he be- 
gan to jest with them; and, little by little, 
they responded. Their surliness gradually 
passed away. 

The officers felt the change. Willis Cox, 
still half sick from the ordeal that had 
killed two of his men, took Brander into 
his boat. Brander was only a year or two 
older than Willis, but he was vastly more 
mature. He knew men, and he knew the 
work of the ship; and Willis liked him. He 
let Brander have his way with the other 
men, and one night his liking for the new- 


comer led him to speak of it in the cabin, 
at supper. 

“He’s a good man,” he said. 
men like him.” 

“ He’s after your berth, Will,’”’ Dan’l To- 


“ The 


bey suggested pleasantly. ‘“ Best watch 
him!” 

“ He knows more about the work than I 
do,” Willis said honestly. “I don’t blame 
him for that, either. But—he keeps where 
he belongs.” 

“ He will—till he sees his chance,” Dan’l 
agreed. “ Don’t let him get away from 
you!” 

Old James Tichel, the third mate, grinned 
malignantly. 

“Nor don’t let him get in my way, Mr. 
Cox,” he said, showing his teeth. “I do 
not like the cut of him.” 

The mate looked at Cap’n Noll Wing; 
but Noll was eating, and seemed not to 
have heard. Faith, at her husband’s side, 
said nothing; so Mr. Ham kept out of the 
ciscussion. Only he wondered—he was 
not a discerning man—why Dan’! disliked 
the newcomer. Brander seemed to Mr. 
Ham to be a lucky find; they had needed 
a man, they had found a first-rater. That 
was his view of the matter. 
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Brander’s coming had worked like a 
leaven among the men. That was patent 
to every one; but it was not necessarily a 
good thing. If the crew be evil, a domi- 
nant man in the fo’c’s’le is a dangerous 
matter. The officers rule their men by vir- 
tue of the fact that the sailors are not 
united. Union among the men against the 
officers breeds mutiny. Dan’ said as 
much now. 

“ He’ll get the men after him like sheep,” 
he said angrily. “ Then—look out!” 

“We can handle that,” said Mr. Ham. 

Dan’] grinned. 

“ Aye, that’s what is always said—till 
it’s too late to handle them. The man 
ought to have been left on the beach where 
he belonged.” 

“I spoke for him,” Faith said quietly. 
“It seems to me he does his work.” 

Dan’! looked up quickly, a sarcastic re- 
tort on his lips; but he remembered him- 
self in time. 

“I’m wrong,” he said frankly. “ Bran- 
der is a good man. No doubt the whole 
matter will turn out all right.” 

Cap’n Wing, finishing his supper, said 
fretfully: 

“There’s too much talk of this man. 
I’m sick of it! Keep an eye on him, Mr. 
Ham. If he looks sidewise, clip him; but 
don’t talk so much!” 

The mate nodded seriously. 

“ T’ll watch him, sir.” 

“I’ve no right to talk against him, sir,” 
Dan’! said. “ No doubt he’s all right, after 
all.” 

Noll shook his great head like a horse 
that is harassed by a fly. 

“T tell you I want no more words about 
him, Mr. Tobey. Be still!” 

He got up and stalked into his cabin. 
Faith followed him. The officers, one by 
one, went on deck. Willis, there, came to 
Dan’l. 

“You really think he means trouble, 
Mr. Tobey?” 

Dan’! smiled. 

“If he were in my boat, I’d keep an eye 
peeled,” he said. 

Young Willis Cox set his jaw. 

“ By God, I will that!” he swore. 

Dan’l pointed forward; and Willis 
looked and saw Brander talking with Mau- 
ger, the one-eyed man, by the lee rail. 

“ Mark that,” said Dan’l. “ They’re a 
chummy pair, those two!” 

Willis frowned. 

















“ That’s queer, too,” he said. 
—he’s not much of a man. Why should 
Brander take up with him, anyhow?” 

Dan’! smiled sidewise. 

“ Does Mauger—is Mauger the captain’s 
man?” he asked. 

“No. Hates him like death and hell.” 

“ And Brander plays up to him—” 

“ Because Mauger hates the old man? 
Is that it?” Willis asked anxiously. 

“I’m saying no word,” protested Dan’l 
Tobey. “ See for yourself, Will!” 

XI 

Roy Kricup was another who did not 
like Brander. This was in part a conse- 
quence of his position on the Sally, in part 
the result of Dan’l Tobey’s skilful tongue. 
Dan’! saw the tendency in Roy, and cap- 
italized it. 

Roy lived in the cabin, where his duties 
as ship’s boy kept him for most of the 
time. It was true that in pay he ranked 
below the men, that he was of Small ac- 
count in the general scheme of work aboard 
the whaler; but he lived in the cabin, he 
was of the elect, and to that extent he was 
set apart from the crew. Also, he was the 
brother of the captain’s wife, and that gave 
him prestige. 

There was no great harm in Roy, but he 
was at an age where boys worship men, 
and not always the best men. Also, he was 
at what might be called the cocky age. He 
felt that the fact of his living in the cabin 
made him superior to the men who hived 
in the fo’c’s’le; and this feeling showed it- 
self plainly enough in his attitude toward 
them. He liked to order them around. 
They were for the most part willing to obey 
him in the minor matters with which he 
concerned himself. 

Roy saw, as soon as any one, that Bran- 
der was a man above the average; but he 
heard Dan’! Tobey object to the newcomer, 
and he took his cue from Dan’l. His dis- 
like was accentuated by a small thing 
which happened in the second week Bran- 
der was on the Sally. 

They had killed a whale and cut it in; 
and because the weather was bad, it had 
been a task for all hands. The men were 
tired; but after the job was done the regu- 
lar watches were resumed. Dan’l Tobey’s 
watch, which included Brander, took first 
turn at scrubbing up; and when they went 
off and the other watch came on, Roy was 
forward, fishing over the bow. He saw the 
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tired men trooping forward and dropping 
into the fo’c’s’le; and he hailed Brander. 

“You, Brander!” he called, in his shrill, 
boyish voice. “ Get my other line from 
the starboard rail, under the boat-house. 
Look sharp, now!” 

Now Roy had no right to give orders, 
except as a messenger of authority, and 
Brander knew this; so he said amiably: 

“Sorry, youngster—I’m tired. Your 
legs are spry as mine.” , 

He descended into the fo’c’s’le with no 
further word, while Roy’s face blazed with 
humiliation, and the men who had heard 
laughed under their breath. 

Some boys would have stormed, beaten 
out their strength in futile efforts to compel 
Brander to do their bidding. Roy had 
cooler blood in him. He fell abruptly si- 
lent, and went on with his fishing; but he 
did not forget. 

He told Dan’l Tobey about it. Dan’ 
was his confidant, in this as in other things. 
And Dan’! comforted him. 

“ Best forget it, Roy,” he said. “ No 
good in going to the old man. The man 
was right. He didn’t have to do it.” 

“There was no reason why he should be 
impertinent,” Roy blazed. “He holds 
himself too high!” 

“ Well, I'll not say he does not,” Dan’ 
agreed. “Same time, it never hurts to 
wait.” And he added, a little uncomfort- 
ably, as if he were unwilling to make the 
suggestion: “ Besides, your sister shipped 
the man. She’d have the say, in case of 
trouble.” 

“T guess not!” Roy stoutly boasted. “I 
guess she’s nothing but a woman. I guess 
Noll Wing is the boss around here!” 

“ Sure,” said Dan’l. “Sure; but—let’s 
wait a bit.” . 

This pleased Roy; it had a mysteriously 
ominous sound. He waited; and he fell 
into the way of watching Brander, spying 
on the man, keeping the newcomer con- 
stantly under his eye. Brander marked 
this surveillance at once, and smiled good- 
humoredly. 

Brander and Faith saw very little of each 
other in those days; they exchanged no 
words whatever, save on one day when 
Brander had the wheel and Faith nodded 
to him and bade him good morning. For 
the rest, the convention of the deck kept 
Brander forward of the try-works; and 
Faith never went forward. But now and 
then their eyes met, across the length of 
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the Sally; and one night, at the cutting-in, 
she heard Brander singing a chantey to in- 
spire the men as they tugged at the cap- 
stan-bars. 

He sang well, with a clear voice and a 
true one. In the shadows of the after deck, 
she listened thoughtfully. 

Dan’l came upon her there, when he 
paused for a moment in his work. He saw 
her before she saw him—saw her face il- 
lumined by the light of the flare in the rig- 
ging above the try-works. For a moment 
he stood, watching; and the man’s lip 
twisted. 

That moment, was a turning-point in 
Dan’l Tobey’s life. Before, there had been 
a measure of good in the man. He had 
loved Faith well and decently. His ca- 
pacity for mischief had been curbed. But 
in those seconds, while he studied Faith’s 
countenance as she listened to Brander’s 
singing, he saw something that curdled the 
venom in him. 

When he stepped nearer, and she heard 
him, he was a different Dan’l. The stocky, 
round-faced, freckled, sandy young man 
had become a power for evil. He was 
to use this power thenceforward without 
scruple. 

Faith smiled at him. 

“The man sings well,” he said pleas- 
antly. 

“ Yes,” Faith agreed. “I like it.” 

Then Dan’! turned away and went back 
to his work. Faith slipped down into the 
cabin, where Noll Wing was, and offered to 
read aloud to her husband. Noll sleepily 
agreed. 

He went to sleep presently, while she 
read. When she saw he was asleep, she 
dropped her book in her lap and studied 
the sleeping man. Suddenly her eyes filled, 
so that she went down on her knees beside 
him and laid her arms gently about his 
shoulders and whispered pleadingly: 

“Oh, Noll, Noll!” 


Roy Kilcup, coming up from the cabin 
one day, saw Dan’l Tobey strike a man. 
He saw this at the moment his head rose 


above the companion. Dan’l and the man 
were amidships, and Dan’l cuffed him and 
drove him forward. 

Dan’l was not given to blows; he seldom 
needed to use them. So Roy was curious. 
He went forward along the deck, touched 
Dan’l’s elbow, pointed after the cuffed 
man, and asked huskily: 
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“What’s the matter? What did that 
fellow do?” — 

Dan’! had not seen Roy coming. He 
took a moment to think before he an- 
swered; then he said in a fashion that in- 
dicated his unwillingness to tell the truth 
of the matter: 

“ Oh, nothing! 
deck.” 

Now a whaler, when she is doing her 
work, is a dirty craft. She is never overly 
clean at best; but it is never permitted, on 
a ship that pretends to decency, to spit 
upon the deck. Any man who did that on 
the Sally would have been punished with 
the utmost rigor. Roy knew this as well 
as Dan’l, and Dan’l knew that Roy knew. 
Roy grinned youthfully. 

“Oh, say, what’s the secret about?” he 
protested. ‘“‘ What did he do?” 

Dan’! smiled in a way that admitted his 
misstatement; he shook his head. 

“ Nothing,” he said. 

Roy looked angry. 

“ Keep it to yourself, if you want to!” 
The boy had known Dan’! Tobey all his 
life, and had no awe of him. “ Don’t tell 
me if you don’t want to. If it’s a secret, 
I guess I can keep still about it as well as 
any one!” 

Dan’! looked sorrowful. 

“Just forget it, Roy,” he said. 
doesn’t matter.” 

Roy flamed at him. 

“ All right! Keep it to yourself.” 

And Dan’! yielded reluctantly. 

“ Well, if you’ve got to know,” he said, 
“T’ll tell you. He was laughing at Bran- 
der’s story of why Faith brought him 
aboard the ship here.” 

Roy’s cheeks began to burn. 

“ Brander! What did Brander say?” 

Dan’! shook his head. 

“TI don’t know. I didn’t hear. He 
wasn’t here at the time. Probably he didn’t 
really say anything. Probably the men just 
made it up. The fo’c’s’le is a dirty place, 
you know, Roy. Dirty men, and dirty 
talk—” 

“ By God,” Roy said hotly, “I won’t 
have them talking about my sister!” 

“T felt the same way,” Dan’l agreed. 
“ But—you can’t do anything.” 

“ What did Brander say?” Roy insisted. 
“ The sneak!” 

“TI don’t know that he said anything,” 
Dan’! insisted. “ Probably not. I just 
heard this man snickering, and telling two 
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others something. I heard him name Bran- 
der and your sister; so I struck in. The 
others were just listening. They got out 
of the way. I asked this man what he 
said; and he wouldn’t tell me, so I hit him 
a clip and told him to keep his tongue 
still.” 

Roy whirled to look forward. The deck 
was all but empty, but Brander and an- 
other man were by the knightheads, talk- 
ing casually together. Roy said under his 
breath: 

“T’m going to—” 

Dan’l caught his arm. 

“ Wait!” 

Roy shook loose. 

“No! This is my family affair, Dan’l. 
Let me alone!” 

He started quickly forward. Dan’l hesi- 
tated; then he drew back, turned aft, 
stopped, watched. He took a malicious 
pleasure in seeing what would happen. 

Brander had seen Roy coming; he was 
watching the boy, and smiling a little. The 
other man’s back was turned. Roy strode 
forward, head up, eyes blazing. He kept 
on till he was face to face with Brander. 
He stopped, and his hands trembled. 

“ You, Brander!” he said thickly. “ You 
keep your tongue off my—” 

Brander moved like a flash of light. He 
drew Roy to him, swung the boy around, 
pinned his arms with one of his own, bent 
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him over the rail, and clapped his hand over — 
Roy’s mouth. After a short struggle he 
lifted the boy easily and carried him, thus 
pinned and gagged, aft as far as the try- 
works. 

The other sailor stared in astonishment; 
Dan’l took a step nearer the two, but said 
nothing. The others were out of easy 
hearing when Brander stopped. Still hold- 
ing his hand over Roy’s mouth, he said 
quietly: 

‘“‘ Don’t lose your head, youngster. You'll 
only do harm. Speak quietly. What do 
you want to say?” 

He released Roy and stepped back; and 
again Roy showed that he was more than 
a boy. He did not spring at Brander; he 
did not curse; he did not weep. He stood 
straight as a wire, and his eyes were hot as 
flame. His voice, when he found it, was 
husky and low, so that none but Brander 
could hear. 

“T don’t know what you’re saying about . 
my sister,” said Roy. “ Whatever it is, 
it’s not true. If you say it again, I'll kill 
you!” 

Brander’s eyes shadowed unhappily. 

“Why do you think I have said any- 
thing?” he asked. 

“No matter!” said Roy harshly. “TIT 
know. Keep your tongue between your 
lips hereafter, or I’ll shoot you like a dog. 
That’s all!” 





ULYSSES OF ITHACA 


ULYSSES was a rover, a roaming, ranting rover, 
A trailing of adventure far across the purple sea; 


To the eastward and the westward-he fought the wide world over, 


And the soul of him was singing with the joy of being free. 


Ulysses was a rover, a rollicking old rover; 
The bellow of his lusty voice comes ringing down the years, 


With a call for me to follow and roam the whole world over, 


Far from all the little people and the little people’s fears. 


Ulysses was a rover, a rambling, ranting rover; 
I hear his scornful laughter at a stay-at-home like me, 


And my soul is ever dreaming of the sea-spray sweeping over, 


With the salt tang in my nostrils and the joy of liberty! 


Ulysses was a rover, a roistering sea-rover, 
And soon I'll heed his calling and my dreams will come to rest; 


T'll break the chains that bind me, and I'll haste the glad world over, 
And find the great adventure ‘mid the Islands of the Blest! 


Edgar Daniel Kramer 













































The Need of Remodeling 
Our Patent Laws 


A SUGGESTED SYSTEM THAT WOULD BE MORE PROFITABLE TO THE GOVERNMENT 
AND FAIRER TO THE INVENTOR AND TO THE PUBLIC 


By Beriah Brown 


Author of “ War 


ernment’s need of greatly increased 

revenues has driven Congress to 
explore many new fields of taxation. Nev- 
ertheless, one poss‘ble source of income— 
the patent system—seems to have been 
overlooked. 

Our patent laws need remodeling,’ in 
order to remedy many defects from which 
not only inventors but the general public 
suffer seriously. It would be entirely pos- 
sible to frame an improved system that 
would accomplish the needed reforms and 
would at the same time, without the cre- 
ation of any new Federal machinery, yield 
a much larger revenue to the government. 

Among the defects of the existing patent 
laws are these: 

First, they afford no real protection to 
the holder of a patent. 

Second, they create monopolies, some- 
times grievous ones. 

Third, in numerous cases they tend to 
create enormous fortunes from trifling in- 
vestments, at the expense of the public. 

Fourth, these evils are not offset, even in 
part, by the insignificant revenue received 
by the government. 

These brief assertions may need a little 
explanation. The holder of a patent, it is 
true, has his remedies in law or in equity if 
his patent is infringed. He can sue for 
damages, and can apply for an injunction 
restraining the guilty party from further 
use of his invention. In other words the 
securing of a patent gives the inventor 
nothing save the affirmative side in a future 
lawsuit or series of lawsuits. Knowing, as 
all know, the inevitable handicaps under 
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which a poor man labors when he is en- 
gaged in litigation with a wealthy one, it 
can hardly be considered that the right of 
suit for infringement is all that the inventor 
of a device of great benefit to the world is 
entitled to receive, to compensate him for 
his services to humanity. 

On the other side, the monopoly feature 
of a patent-right sometimes imposes un- 
conscionable burdens upon the public, and 
gives the holder of the patent—not always, 
nor indeed often, the original inventor— 
enormous profits, out of all comparison to 
the original investment made in the pur- 
chase of the patent. 

Another abuse permitted by the existing 
system is the practise of buying up the 
patent-right to an invention of potential 
utility by those engaved in the production 
of a similar article. It frequently happens, 
as a result, that if the new device would 
drive the old one out of the market, or 
would make the manufacturer’s existing 
plant obsolete, it is suppressed. 

It would seem easily possible to frame a 
patent law that would obviate practically 
all these defects. 


MAKING THE GOVERNMENT A PARTNER 


For instance, one suggested method 
would be to make the government a prac- 
tical partner in each patent, and to impose 
upon it the duty of protecting that patent 
from infringement. Instead of a grant to 
the individual of a monopolistic right in his 
invention, such a law would provide for a 
careful estimate, to be made by the officials 
of the Patent Office, of the proper royalties 
to be paid for the use of the invention; 
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and the patent should be open to any one 
prepared to pay the fee thus fixed. 

Of the royalties, a portion might proper- 
ly be impounded by the government, the 
remainder to go to the inventor; the collec- 
tions, in all cases, to be made by the 
government itself, through the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The manufacture of 
the article without the payment of the 
royalties, and without the proper license 
from the Federal government, would be an 
offense against the revenue laws, subject to 
the same penalties as the illicit manufacture 
of spirits or tobacco. 

Under this system, it is urged, there 
would be full and fair protection to the 
inventor who had demonstrated, according 
to the official tests, the value of his inven- 
tion and his priorities, and he would be 
fairly remunerated for his services to the 
public. 

Moreover, there would be certainty that 
his invention, if valuable, would be put into 
use. This fact alone, to many inventors, 
would be of the greatest importance. It is 
safe to say that few inventors of the higher 
type do their work with the sole idea, or 
even the paramount idea, of making great 
wealth from the product of their thought 
and labor. Service to humanity, and the 
possibility of fame, are motives vastly more 
potent. The suppression of an invention 
by the purchase and non-use of a patent- 
right is and always will be a deadly blow 
to the inventor, no matter how great the 
price he may have received for the child 
of his brain. 

Under such a law, with the use of the 
invention open to all on reasonable terms, 
there would be no creation of monopolies. 
The only tax on the public would be the 
amount paid in royalties, and that would be 
partly compensated by the fact that a share 
of those royalties would be paid into the 
Federal Treasury, and would take the place 
of other taxes. 

The war has called attention to another 
defect in our existing patent laws. Patents 
issued to foreign inventors do not require 
the manufacture of the patented article in 
this country, differing in this respect from 
the laws of our great commercial competi- 
tors, Germany and England, which do im- 
pose such condifions. As a result, American 
users of foreign patented articles. in this 
country pay heavy tributes, both to the 
foreign inventor and to the foreign manu- 
facturer, while the country does not even 
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receive the benefit of the creation of a new 
industry here. 

When our trade with Germany was cut 
off by the war, we were at once deprived 
of many patented articles which had come 
into large use here, more particularly drugs 
and other chemicals. As a result, physi- 
cians and manufacturers of chemicals 
united in appeals to Congress to modify 
the patent laws so as to permit the produc- 
tion in this country of chemicals protected 
by patents held by Germans, particularly 
of salvarsan. It was suggested that our 
manufacturers should be allowed to use 
these foreign patents on payment of a rea- 
sonable royalty, all sums thus paid to re- 
main in the custody of the United States 
government until the end of the war. 

Incidentally it was brought out that the 
price at which salvarsan was sold in the 
United States, even prior to the war, was 
extravagantly disproportioned to the cost 
of its manufacture. Even with the pay- 
ment of a handsome royalty to the holder 
of the patents, it could be profitably pro- 
duced by American manufacturers at a 
fraction of the German price. 


GERMAN PATENTS DURING THE WAR 


As a matter of fact, no such legisiation 
was necessary. Authorities differ on the 
question whether the outbreak of war com- 
pletely annuls existing treaties between the 
belligerent countries, but all agree that at 
the very least the operation of such treaties 
is suspended for the duration of hostilities. 
German patentees have had no legal rights 
in the United States during the war. Every 
one in this country was free to use German 
inventions at will. Not only were the 
treaty rights of German inventors suspend- 
ed, but even had those rights remained un- 
affected, they could not have been asserted 
in an American court during the continu- 
ance of the war. 

In a spirit of almost altruistic fair play, 
however, a system was devised of issuing 
licenses by the Federal government to 
American chemists and manufacturers to 
use German patents on payment of fixed 
royalties, these royalties being kept in the 
Treasury until the conclusion of the war, 
when they will presumably be paid over to 
the owners of the patents. 

This system of dealing with German pat- 
ents, adopted for a war emergency, is close- 
ly identical with that proposed for all fu- 
ture patents. It is one which should, in 
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common justice and in common sense as 
well, be retained so far as German patents 
are concerned, whether it is adopted for 
all patents or not. American industries, 
indispensable to the country, have been es- 
tablished on German patents, especially on 
the chemical patents. To revert to the old 
system after peace is formally declared 
would be to destroy these new American in- 
dustries and to put us back exactly where 
we were when the war started. We should 
again be dependent on Germany for cer- 
tain essential products, with German man- 
ufacturers in complete control of the Amer- 
ican market and able to charge almost any 
price they pleased. 

Those German monopolies must remain 
broken. Good faith to the German inven- 
tor, stretched to its most elastic extent, re- 
quires no more than that he should receive 
a fair royalty for the right to manufacture 
and use his patented article or process in 
the United States. 

The entrance of the United States into 
the world war aroused the inventive genius 
of the country as never before, and many 
things designed primarily for war uses may 
prove to have a much wider field of useful- 
ness in time of peace. Moreover, in the era 
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of keen commercial competition which will 
undoubtedly follow the declaration of 
peace, American inventive genius is likely 
to be taxed still further to enable this coun- 
try to hold its own. We have been im- 
pressively warned that under the stress of 
war some of the European nations have 
developed an industrial efficiency rivaling 
the best that the United States has ever 
shown. 

The interests of this country will de- 
mand the widest use possible of every 
invention designed to cheapen the cost of 
production or to increase the efficiency of 
our industries. All should be permitted to 
use a new process or device on common 
terms. Invention will be stimulated by a 
statute providing the protection of the law 
for the inventor, and making the govern- 
ment a partner with him in securing a fair 
return from his invention. 

It is certain that the patent laws need 
revision. It is equally certain that the 
government now needs, and will long con- 
tinue to need, al! the revenue that can 
possibly be obtained from any legitimate 
form of taxation. Is it not possibie to 
combine the two purposes in the manner 
here suggested? 
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HE was a man 
From chest to spine! 
He was a man 

From jaw to heel! 
He was a man 
Straight as a pine! 

He was a man 

Whose clasp was steel! 


He was a man 
Who gripped the heart! 
He was a man 

Who roused the soul! 
He was a man 

Who shaped his part! 
He was a man 
Who lived his réle! 


He was a man 
So vital, force 
Streamed from the man 
As light from sun! 

He was a man 

Whose eagle course 
Will challenge man 

Till men are one! 






Richard Butler Glaenzer 



















New Words Born of the War 


MANY INTERESTING EXAMPLES OF THE WAY IN 


WHICH A LIVING LANGUAGE 


GROWS BY INCORPORATING TECHNICAL TERMS AND NEWLY INVENTED SLANG 


By Brander Matthews 


N interesting question which was again 
and again brought up for discussion 
during the continuance of the great 

war is the following: 

What effect will this mighty effort of the 
massed nations have upon the future of the 
arts and sciences? Will they be extraordi- 
narily stimulated by the energy exerted 
during these years of intensified fighting? 
Or will they be enfeebled by the weariness 
and by the wastage of the war? 

This is a question which has been asked 
by many; and it has been answered by 
none. We cannot see what will happen 
until after it has happened; and the final 
results may be delayed until the remoter 
consequences of the conflict have made 
themselves manifest. Our curiosity must 
satisfy itself as best it can with the guesses 
it tempts us into venturing. “Of all the 
forms of human error,” as George Eliot 
shrewdly asserted, “ prophecy is the most 
gratuitous.” 

Yet there are a few observations which 
we are justified in making. We cannot 
help seeing that science has been diverted 
from its peaceful work of advancing the 
boundaries of human knowledge, and from 
its function of bettering the lot of man- 
kind, to the abhorrent task of multiplying 
the means of destruction and the imple- 
ments of death. 

We have beheld the fine arts go into a 
trance, a slumber of inaction, from which 
we may hope that they will now be aroused. 
We may expect that when peace is finally 
proclaimed, when the swords are being 
turned into plowshares, the painters and 
the sculptors will again awake to life, if 
only that they may commemorate the deeds 
of the dead. 

We have seen literature compelled to 
concern itself so closely with the things of 


the moment that it has had to take on the 
guise of journalism, from which, in fact, it 
has of late been distinguishable with diffi- 
culty. We have to confess that poetry has 
responded only intermittently, and seldom 
adequately, to the incessant demand for a 
full-throated lyric utterance of our emo- 
tions, perhaps too deeply stirred to be 
expressed in verse until they can be “ recol- 
lected in tranquillity.” 

Even dramatic literature has failed to be 
strengthened by the world-wide struggle— 
although this might have been expected, if 
we are prepared to accept Brunetiére’s 
theory that the drama deals with the stark 
assertion of the human will, and that it has 
flourished most magnificently in the epochs 
immediately ensuing upon a supreme na- 
tional effort. The Greek drama rose to its 
sublime height in the score or two of years 
after the great victory over the Persian 
fleet at Salamis; and the exuberant luxuri- 
ance of the English drama — and of the 
Spanish, also—followed hard upon the tri- 
umphant massing of the Armada by the 
King of Spain and upon its ultimate dis- 
persion in defeat by the Queen of England. 

In the past three years we have seen all 
the leading peoples of the world steel their 
wills for a surpassing assertion of their 
racial energy; and it may be that a new 
drama demanding to be compared with that 
of Greece, of Spain, and of Tudor England 
will in time come into being, in one or 
another of the modern literatures, as a by- 
product of the world war. Yet even here 
we have no right to be too hopeful. There 
was no sudden and splendid outflowering 
of the drama in Great Britain a century 
ago, after Waterloo, or in the United States 
half a century ago, after Appomattox. Not 
always does the invigoration of the national 
volition result in the appearance of a suc- 
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cession of dramatic masterpieces, even if 
that invigoration is a condition precedent 
to a new birth of the drama. 

We shall see only in the future, and per- 
haps only after long years of peace, what 
effect the war will have upon. the sciences, 
upon the fine arts, and upon literature; 
but we can see now that it has had an im- 
mediate effect upon language, even if this 
effect is more or less superficial, and even 
if it is likely to be more or less temporary. 
We have acquired an enforced acquaintance 
with the specific words and terms employed 
by those whose special business it has been 
to make war on land and sea; and we have 
witnessed a sudden increase in the number 
of these military and naval words and terms 
as improvements in the military art, and the 
multiplication of its instruments and de- 
vices has compelled the soldiers and sailors 
to employ new technicalities. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL VOCABULARIES 


Every modern language has an immense 
number of technicalities unfamiliar to the 
main body of the users of that language. 
What may be called the vocabulary of 
every-day use contains far less than a twen- 


tieth part of the total number of words 


catalogued in the dictionaries. Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether the average man 
is likely to be in the habit of using even 
one per cent of the thousands of words 
which he could have at his command if he 
felt the need for them, or if he had any 
desire to employ them. 

In our childhood, of course, this vocabu- 
lary of every-day use is very restricted. It 
expands slowly and steadily as we grow 
older and begin to do our share of the 
world’s work; but only in exceptional cases 
does it exceed a very small percentage of 
the immense number of words which the 
English language now contains. As a child 
does not need more than two or three hun- 
dred words for daily use in the home, so 
the grown man—unless he is highly edu- 
cated and keenly interested in his parts of 
speech—can get along well enough with two 
or three thousand words. 

These few hundred or few thousand 
words are those most familiar to us all; 
they are the commonest words of our 
tongue; and they are entirely sufficient to 
enable us to carry on the business of life— 
to make money, to make love, to make a 
home. They are the well-worn words of 
popular poetry and of popular prose; and 
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in spite of their being well-worn, a master 
of language can so handle them that they 
achieve freshness and force. This is what 
Lincoln was able to do in the Gettysburg 
address, which is as simple in its wording 
as it is lofty in its appeal. 

Perhaps it may be well to point out here 
that, although the average child uses only 
a few hundred words, and the average man 
only a few thousand, both child and man 
recognize and understand two or three 
times as many words as they themselves 
are in the habit of employing. Few of us, 
for example, will often have occasion to 
invoke the aid of “withstand” and 
“ vouchsafe,” “‘ ransom” and “ guerdon,” 
and yet we all know what these words 
mean. Although probably unused by us, 
they are not unfamiliar to us. 

Then, in addition to the vocabulary of 
every-day use, and in addition to the larger 
vocabulary of infrequent use, the language 
possesses a vast heterogeny of special vo- 
cabularies, almost unknown to the general 
public, and yet drawn upon daily and 
hourly by the practitioner of the special art 
or science, trade or profession, sport or 
game, for the benefit of which this special 
vocabulary has been devised. 

The lawyers, for instance, have a lan- 
guage of their own, every word in which has 
been formally defined by the courts; and 
they have also a long list of terms like 
“livery of seisin” and “ estoppel in pais,” 
the meaning of which is transparently clear 
to them, even if the layman is inclined to 
feel that such outlandish expressions be- 
long only to a barbarous jargon. So the 
physicians and surgeons have elaborated 
their technicalities, as precise and as sharply 
diffentiated as those of the lawyers. So 
baseball and golf, tennis and polo, poker 
and bridge, have each of them its own vo- 
cabulary, to be learned laboriously by every 
novice. 

These special vocabularies are constantly 
increasing in number and expanding in ex- 
tent, all unknown as they are to those 
whose attention has not been called to 
them. Every one of us is likely to have 
some knowledge of one or two professional 
vocabularies, as the result of vocation and 
avocation. A lawyer may like to sail a 
boat and also to study sociology; and a 
physician may drive an automobile and 
also play bridge. Even a schoolboy will 
possibly collect stamps and will certainly 
play baseball. 





NEW WORDS BORN OF THE WAR 


If a sport is very popular, its technicali- 
ties become household words; and so it is 
that every American knows what a “ home 
run” is—a knowledge not shared by one 
Englishman in ten thousand, although every 
Englishman is acquainted with the corre- 
sponding term in cricket. Electricity has 
made its peaceful penetration into our 
homes; and many of its terms have lost 
their strangeness in our ears—“ live wire,” 
for one, and “ power-house,” for another. 
“To bluff” was once understood only by 
the professional gamblers of the West; but 
as the fascination of poker was exercised 
over the able-bodied citizens of the whole 
United States, the verb passed from the 
specific vocabulary of a game into the 
customary speech of the American people. 
In fact, it has now been borrowed from us 
not only by the British, but even by the 
French and the Germans. 


THE OLD PREJUDICE AGAINST NEW WORDS 


To the scholarly man of letters in the 
early eighteenth century all these specific 
vocabularies, with their host of technical 
terms, were negligible. He dismissed them 
abruptly as mere slang, deserving no con- 


sideration, and to be treated only with what 
the eloquent negro preacher called “ de- 
spisery.” Deeming them to be verbal 
pariahs, he sought to exclude them from the 
language, in accord with his deep-rooted 
objection to. linguistic novelties. 

He set his face sternly against all acces- 
sions to the language, all modifications of 
meaning, and all variations of usage. He 
held that the language was complete, that 
its existing vocabulary was sufficient for all 
its needs, that it could not be benefited by 
any addition to its resources; and that all 
it demanded was to be preserved from con- 
tamination by novel locutions, either do- 
mestic or imported. He had no doubt that 
it was his duty to defend the purity of 
English, since he believed that the lan- 
guage had been created for his sole use, 
that it was made for the library and in the 
library; and therefore he objurgated the 
spontaneous and necessary creations of the 
workshop and of the street. 

In fact, the eighteenth-century man of 
letters was possessed Sy a strange delusion 
that English had attained to absolute per- 
fection at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and that it was entering upon a 
period of decline, deterioration, disintegra- 
tion. For this oncoming corruption he 
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knew only one cure—the language must be 
“ fixed,” as he termed it. He cried aloud 
for some arbitrary authority which should 
prohibit new words and new usages. All 
unconsciously he assumed an aristocratic 
attitude, inspired by the conviction that the 
language belonged to the educated classes, 
and that it was their task to battle for its 
integrity by resisting any change of any 
kind. 

If he had succeeded in this self-imposed 
duty, the language would have entered on 
the period of decline which he dreaded. It 
would have lost its vitality, its flexibility, 
its power to meet new occasions with new 
words for new things and for new thoughts. 
In fact, the man of letters, if he could have 
had his will, would soon have found himself 
in the unfortunate predicament of the 
scholars of the Italian Renaissance, who 
insisted on writing Latin, and who were 
sadly puzzled to find Ciceronian terms for 
things and thoughts wholly unknown to the 
Romans. 


HOW A LANGUAGE LIVES AND GROWS 


But in the past century inquirers have 
discovered the laws of language, the princi- 
ples of its growth, and the secret of its 
health. We know now that only a dead 
language is “ fixed,” and that every living 
tongue is forever in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. Because it is alive, it must 
expand and change and adjust itself to the 
altering circumstances of life. Old words are 
constantly going out of fashion and drop- 
ping out of use. New words are constantly 
manufactured at home and imported from 
abroad. 

A living language has to keep itself fit for 
its share in the work of the world. Its 
vocabulary is enlarged by the discoveries 
of science and by the advances made in 
the arts. It is sensitive in its instant re- 
sponse to new movements of thought; and 
it is tinglingly alert in moments of national 
emotion. Therefore English was certain to 
be affected immediately when the world was 
suddenly plunged into war; and it wel- 
comed a host of newcomers into its vo- 
cabulary as these verbal novelties were 
spontaneously generated by the energy let 
loose in the long-protracted struggle. 

When we come to consider the special 
vocabulary of the art of war, we cannot 
fail to note the linguistic record in English 
of the former supremacy of the French in 
military affairs. Directly from the French 
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has English derived “army,” “ corps, 
“ division,” “ brigade,” “ regiment,” “ bat- 
talion,” “company,” “corporal,” “ ser- 
geant,” “ lieutenant,” “ captain,” “ major,” 
“colonel,” “ general,” and “ marshal.” 
Many of these words may have come into 
French from Latin; but they came into 
English from French, and they were bor- 
rowed by the Germans as well as by us. 





” 


WORDS BORN OF OUR EARLIER WARS 


During the American Revolution a few 
military words gained currency in the lan- 
guage, although most of them speedily 
dropped out of use. The German hirelings 
of the German king, George III, were all 
contemptuously classed as “ Hessians ”— 
a word which still survives in American 
political speech as a term of reproach. The 
“skinners ” and the “ cowboys ” were the 
rival guerrillas who harassed the inhabitants 
of Westchester County in the debatable 
land between the British lines and the 
American. “ Minutemen” were quick to 
respond to the call to service, even if they 
were not always prepared to remain with 
the colors. Far more to be depended on 
were the regulars— 


The old Continentals 
In their ragged regimentals, 
Quailing not. 


During the four years of the Civil War 
another group of more or less military 
terms achieved a temporary vogue — so 
temporary, indeed, that not a few of them 
demand elucidation half a century after 
Appomattox. A “ fire zouave ” was a mem- 
ber of the red-legged regiment raised by the 
pugnacious fellows who made up the force 
of the volunteer fire department of New 
York. A “ bounty-jumper” was a man 
who accepted the high price paid for a 
recruit and deserted at the earliest opper- 
tunity, so that he might receive the reward 
again by enlisting once more; and a “ cof- 
fee-cooler ” was a straggler and shirker who 
had the habit of dropping out of the ranks 
as his regiment went into action. 

A reliable “ contraband ” was a man of 
color who had come through the lines with 
the latest rumor. He got his name from 
an arbitrary decision of General Butler to 
the effect that all slaves were “ contraband 
of war.”” Rumors also came frequently by 
“ grape-vine ” telegraph—that is to say, 
from unverifiable sources; and the old ser- 
geant of Forceythe Willson’s poem tells us: 
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“Tt’s all a nightmare, all a 
humbug and a bore; 

Just another foolish grape-vine—and it won't 
come any more.” 


Then I thought: 


But “ monitor ” stands in no need of ex- 
planation, nor does “raid,” which had 
previously existed only as a Scotticism, 
which became an Americanism to describe 
the brilliant exploits of Stuart and Sheri- 
dan, and which is now accepted on both 
sides of the Atlantic. We all recall the 
“rebel yell”; and we all remember that 
the Yank used to call his foe “ Johnny 
Reb.” But it may be doubted whether 
more than a very few of those born since 
the attack on Sumter could declare just 
what a “‘ Columbiad ” was, or a “ Parrott ” 
—names given to two different kinds of 
artillery invented by the Union ordnance 
experts. 

Perhaps “hike” is our sole surviving 
linguistic legacy from our annexation of the 
Philippines; and a not dissimilar word, 
“ trek,” was a bequest from the British 
conquest of South Africa. From the Boer 
War also came “ veldt ” and “ hinterland ” 
and “ commando ”—words already begin- 
ning to disappear from every-day speech, 
since they won acceptance only because 
they satisfied a temporary need. But 
“ commandeer,” which came into use under 
similar circumstances, seems to have es- 
tablished itself securely, because it has an 
abiding utility. In fact, it is now so firmly 
rooted in English that it has suggested 
“ profiteer,” one of the latest volunteers in 
our new army of war words. And it was 
during the South African struggle that 
“sniper ” was enlisted as a regular in the 
ranks, taking the place of “ sharpshooter,” 
which was the word commonly employed 
during the Civil War. 


ESTABLISHED WORDS OF WARFARE 


Of the war words which have thrust 
themselves into unexpected prominence 
since August, 1914, a large proportion are 
not novelties at all; they are the traditional 
military terms, long familiar to special 
students of the art of war, and made 
familiar to the general public only when our 
interest was intensely focused upon the 
vicissitudes of the struggle. Among these 
established terms are “ salient” and “ sec- 
tor,” “hospital unit” and “ wire entan- 
glement,” “ trench-fighting” and “ air 
scouting.” Even “ theater of operations,” 


which has seemed to some an absolutely 





NEW WORDS BORN OF THE WAR 


new term, has been employed by military 
historians for generations; it was one of the 
terms of their special vocabulary, remain- 
ing unknown to the average man, simply 
because the average man had no need for it. 

Such words are in no sense soldiers’ slang. 
They are strictly scientific technicalities, 
absolutely necessary to the military vocabu- 
lary; and of course their number was im- 
mediately and immensely increased by the 
novel developments due to the inventive 
ingenuity of the combatants. 

Most of the new technicalities explain 
themselves at first sight. A “slacker” is a 
young man who is slack in his duty to his 
country. To “ dig themselves in,” to “ make 
a drive” on the enemy’s flank, to be 
“ gassed ”—these are all terms easily un- 
derstandable by the people at large, kept 
constantly informed by the correspondents 
at the front. Equally obvious are “ war- 
zone,” “ gas-mask,” “ drum-fire,” and 
“ curtain of fire.” “‘ U-boat,” for “ under- 
sea boat,” affords a convenient synonym 
for “submarine”; and “tank” is a not 
infelicitous name for the appalling armored 
tractors which rolled irresistibly forward 
vomiting death, and which seemed to strike 
terror into the Teutons very much as the 


castellated elephants of Pyrrhus had af- 


frighted the Romans at the Siris. The iso- 
lated concrete towers which the Germans 
constructed behind those of their lines 
which were likely to be destroyed by in- 
cessant shell-fire, have been happily entitled 
“ pill-boxes ””—a name which reminds us 
that the Monitor, when it was first seen, 
was derisively described as “a cheese-box 
on a raft.” 


THE GRIM HUMOR OF THE TRENCHES 


The British troops in the trenches ac- 
cumulated half a dozen slang terms to name 
the variety of detonating missiles they were 
in the habit of receiving from the enemy. 
The larger shells filled with high explosives 
were called “ black Marias,” “‘ Jack John- 
sons,” and “ coal-boxes,” until some more 
luckily inspired islander was moved to call 
them “crumps,” the new word being an 


attempt to suggest the ripping report of the - 


explosion with which they end their aerial 
career. A similar effort to match sense 
with sound resulted in the bestowal of 
“‘ whiz-bang ” upon shrapnel. A shell fired 
from a trench-mortar was known as an 
“ oil-can ”; and a bomb of the appropriate 
size was commonly called a “ cricket-ball.” 
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In this humorous nomenclature we can 
see the unconscious effort to minimize the 
importance of the missile and to laugh in 
the face of death. A like disrespectful 
humor was displayed in designating the 
former Kaiser as “big Willie” and the 
crown prince as “ little Willie.” The generic 
name for the German private as an indi- 
vidual was “ Fritz ”—which has an obvious 
likeness to our own Civil War “ Johnny 
Reb.” And when the British soldier takes 
to bombarding his enemies with an unend- 
ing avalanche of shells, he describes this 
infliction of mortal discomfort as “ straf- 
ing ’”—a verbal retort to the genial German 
prayer, “‘ Gott strafe England!” 

Mr. Empey has appended to his “ Over 
the Top” what he calls “ Tommy’s Dic- 
tionary of the Trenches ”—a list of the 
words habitually employed by the British 
soldiers in France. From this we learn 
that Mr. Atkins calls his rifle a “ barn- 
dook ”—surely an extraordinary nickname 
in need of explanation. More easily under- 
stood is his term for an enemy sharp- 
shooter, a “ body-snatcher.” For some 
unknown reason he calls cigarettes “ fags.” 
And his customary name for Great Britain 
is “ blighty,” seemingly a most infelicitous 
vocable. Its origin, however, is readily 
traced by the experts; it is an acquisition 
from the British soldier who has served in 
India, where the natives call England 
“ Belait,” as readers of Kipling’s “ Kim ” 
will remember. The “ Anzacs” are the 
members of the Australia-New Zealand 
Army Corps. 

“ Barrage,” an artillery fire that bars 
the way, has been borrowed from the 
French and completely Anglicized, being 
pronounced to rime with “ marriage.” En- 
glish is masterful in its dealing with words 
appropriated from other tongues, and 
makes them obey orders. For example, 
the French fabricated a noun out of a 
verb, rendezvous; the English began by 
adopting this noun, and then made a verb 
out of it—‘‘ the troops will rendezvous.” 
The latest annexation from the French is 
“‘ camouflage,” which is now being as sadly 
overworked in English as was “ fin de 
siecle” a score of years ago. 


FRENCH SKILL IN WORD-MAKING 


From Mr. Empey’s list it is evident that 
the word-making faculty of English has not 
exercised itself to advantage among the 
British troops, who have given us few of 
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the verbal felicities we might have ex- 
pected— 


Phrases such as camps may teach, 
Saber-cuts of Saxon speech. 


Perhaps the French have been a little 
happier in their trench slang. There is 
point in calling the sword a “ toothpick,” 
the bayonet a “ knitting-needle,” the ma- 
chine gun a “ sewing-machine.”’ 

M. Sainéan, a trained linguistic scholar, 
in his little treatise on “L’Argot des 
Tranchées,” has made it plain that many of 
the unknown words which the war has 
brought into more general use were taken 
from the slang of the Parisian artizans, and 
even from the jargon of the Parisian crooks. 
French scholars are more likely than British 
or American to appreciate the significance 
and importance of what may be called the 
non-literary language, the actual speech of 
the uneducated populace. M. Sainéan even 
goes so far as to suggest that “up to a 
certain point, the Parisian slang of our 
time, exclusive organ of all the lower classes 
of the capital and of France, really repre- 
sents the only living speech, which beats in 
unison with the soul of the people, and 
which reflects immediately the transforma- 
tions of social life.” And he adds that the 
slang of the trenches is only the most re- 
cent manifestation of this speech of the 
proletariat. 

He illustrates this hazardous assertion 
by proving that “ boche,” for example, has 
been traced back to 1860, and that it then 
designated not specifically a German, but 
any thick-headed individual. It did not begin 
to limit itself to the Teuton until after the 
war of 1870. “ Poilu”’—‘ full-bearded ”— 
is an adjective of ancient and honorable 
lineage, indicating masculine strength; but 
it did not become a noun and a name for 
the stalwart soldiers of France until toward 
the middle of the first year of the world 
war. The hairiness of the French troops is 


largely due to the discomforts and depriva- 
tions of trench warfare. 


The drawings of 
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Raffet and Vernet show us that Napoleon’s 
veterans were clean-shaven except for their 
long mustaches. 

It is amusing to consider the linguistic 
acquisitions of Mr. Thomas Atkins—whose 
strictly limited vocabulary was long said to 
contain only a single adjective—when he 
is forced into close contact with the soldiers 
and civilians of France. But of “il n’y a 
plus; c'est fini” he has made “ napoo- 
feenee,” which to him means “ we are out 
of it entirely.” “Tout de suite” has 
readily condensed itself into “ toot-sweet,” 
“ immediately.” A Highlander is said to 
have asserted that it was easy enough to 
talk to the French. 

“Ye’re wanting two eggs, and ye say 
‘twa oofs,’ and the silly auld wife gives ye 
three, and ye hand her one back, and there 
ye are!” 

It will be interesting to collect the similar 
verbal reactions of the American soldier 
who has been forced into equally intimate 
contact with the language of France. 

In accordance with the immemorial usage 
of English, the name of the inventor has 
been bestowed on many of the implements 
of war used by the “ rattling, battling, Colt 
or Gatling regular army man.” 

A “mauser ” is a certain make of rifle 
and a “ maxim ” is a certain make of ma- 
chine gun, just as a “ zeppelin ” is a certain 
kind of dirigible balloon. Oddly enough, 
two American inventors have been deprived 
of this significant recognition of their in- 
genuity. The Lewis machine gun is so 
called, and it is not habitually spoken of 
as a “ lewis,” in spite of the fact that its 
less useful predecessors were termed a 
“ gatling” and a “maxim.” And if the 
dirigible balloon, which was little used ex- 
cept by the Germans, and which proved a 
severe disappointment to them, is called a 
“ zeppelin,” it seems a little hard that the 
airplane, which became invaluable to all 
the warring nations, and which was one of 
the decisive factors in the conflict, should 
not be called a “ wright.” 





A LESSON 





FROM LIFE 





A TRUSTWORTHY memory, oft we are told, 
Is a blessing to all, whether youthful or old; 
But I’ve found there’s an art that’s more valuable yet— 
Not how to remember, but when to forget! 






Allene 









Will the Returned Soldier 
Go Back to the Farm? 


IN ALL THE ELABORATE PLANS FOR SETTLING OUR FIGHTING MEN ON THE LAND, 
INSUFFICIENT ATTENTION HAS BEEN PAID TO THEIR OWN WISHES 


By William T. R. Preston 


Formerly Inspector of Emigration Agencies and Commissioner of Emigration 
‘ for the Canadian Government in Europe 


combat a popular fallacy. The more 
baseless the fallacy, it often seems, the 
more tenaciously does the public cling to it. 

This is singularly evident in the extraor- 
dinary unanimity with which statesmen in 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United 
States accept the suggestion that the war 
veteran’s one and only ambition is to 
engage in the peace and comfort of agri- 
cultural life. The idea has been widely 
accepted by the most ardent well-wishers 
of the returning soldier’s welfare. Unfor- 
tunately, the special object of this attention, 
the soldier himself, has not been consulted. 
It does not seem to have occurred to any 
one that he might not care to fall in with 
the arrangements made on his behalf. 

In the United Kingdom the late Earl 
Grey, formerly Governor-General of Can- 
ada, and well-known in American official 
and diplomatic circles, placed himself at the 
head of a movement, assisted by Sir Rider 
Haggard and many other notables, to ar- 
range for cooperation between the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and the British 
colonies, so that vast areas of agricultural 


| & is a difficult and thankless task to 


land should be set aside for disbanded 
soldiers. The object was, first, to retain 
this vast army within the empire, and, 
second, to increase and develop the agri- 
cultural wealth of the colonies. 

Money was subscribed cheerfully to meet 
the expenses of this empire-wide organi- 
zation. Sir Rider Haggard was commis- 
sioned to visit the larger colonies and 
secure the active cooperation of the various 
governments. Nothing could exceed the 
unanimity which prevailed in official circles 
on the question. Banquets and speeches 
galore characterized Sir Rider’s triumphant 
journey throughout the world. The press 
did all it could to surround the mission 
with a proper degree of enthusiasm. 


A VISIONARY LAND OF EL DORADO 


In every sense the undertaking was re- 
garded as a most commendable one; and 
after nearly a year’s absence, during which 
his every movement had been chronicled 
by the cables, Sir Rider Haggard returned 
to London authorized to assure his influen- 
tial colleagues that Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand would set apart enormous 





EDITORIAL NOTE—No one can question that it would be an excellent thing to settle as 
many as possible of our demobilized soldiers on the land. Movements with that purpose in view 


have been launched in the United States and other countries with the highest official sanction. 


One 


such plan was recently set forth in this magazine by Senator Curtis, of Kansas (“Farms for Our 
Soldiers,” in THe Munsey for October, 1918). The same idea has been eloquently advocated by 
the Secretary of the Interior, who has urged Congress to appropriate one hundred million dollars 
for the reclamation of swamp and arid lands for the benefit of soldiers and war workers. This 
proposal was strongly indorsed by President Wilson in his address to Congress on December 2 of 
last year. A similar suggestion was put forward by the Secretary of Labor in his latest annual 
report. Extensive schemes are afoot in Great Britain, Canada, and Australia. It was stated early 
in February that about eight hundred men had actually received allotments in Canada. 

The present article is not published to disparage or discourage these movements, but to suggest 
a point which does not seem to have been sufficiently considered—the personal attitude of the 
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areas of fertile land for the project. The 
prospect of adding many hundreds of thou- 
sands of British veterans to the sparsely 
settled agricultural population of the oversea 
Dominions stirred the imagination of the 
most phlegmatic imperialist. Any one who 
ventured to suggest that there was much to 
consider before counting on the success of 
the proposition was like a voice crying in 
the wilderness. 

In the mean time the project actually 
assumed a practical shape in Canada. With 
characteristic western enthusiasm, work 
was started. The Ottawa government set 
apart a large area of public land in the 
west for settlement by disbanded soldiers. 
While keeping the door open for British 
veterans as well, the intention was to deal 
at once with Canadians already returning, 
who were too much disabled for further 
military service. A special committee, or 
commission, was appointed to interview the 
soldiers individually, and to offer them 
special inducements to settle upon the 
western lands. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, under 
Lord Shaughnessy’s immediate direction, 
announced the company’s intention to set 
apart certain carefully selected lands upon 
which suitable buildings would be erected, 
supplemented with stock, implements, and 
plowing in the early stages, thus relieving 
the soldier settlers from many of the incon- 
veniences of pioneer life. The wealthy and 
prosperous province of Ontario also an- 
nounced a policy of granting land to soldiers 
—free land in the great clay belt in the 
northern part of the province, with assis- 
tance in erecting buildings, clearing off the 
timber, and preparing the land for seed. 

Thus it was calculated that an El Dorado 
was open for every returned veteran. Offi- 
cially it was decided that mobilization was 
the easiest proposition imaginable. 

But when the returned soldier appeared, 
having in his possession a permanent dis- 
charge from military service, his response 
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to these considerate and _ philanthropic 
efforts was: 

“ Nothing doing!” 

When this article was written, more than 
fifty thousand -Canadian soldiers had re- 
turned from overseas, so that it was possible 
to judge whether the policy of land settle- 
ment was proving successful. Figures are 
not available as to the number of soldiers 
who have accepted the Canadian Pacific 
Railway’s liberal offer, but it is admitted 
that the project—thus far, at any rate—is 
a failure. The same is true of the Ontario 
provincial government scheme, which has 
met with no material response from the 
veterans. The Ottawa government some 
time ago published a statement that three 
hundred soldiers had taken up land in the 
west, to each of whom twenty-five hundred 
dollars had been advanced. 

On the other hand, it appears that of one 
hundred and fifty soldiers who had former- 
ly been engaged on farms in Alberta, only 
three could be persuaded to return to agri- 
cultural life; and it is to be feared that this 
is a typical case. 


HISTORY IS REPEATING ITSELF 


This statement of facts will probably 
surprise the enthusiastic philanthropists in 
the United States who are assiduously 
working out the details of land-settlement 
projects for disbanded soldiers. And yet it 
should not be so surprising, for a cursory 
study of recent wars and their effect upon 
the movement of population would show 
that in the failure of disbanded soldiers to 
settle down to agricultural life, history is 
simply repeating itself. This has been 
abundantly exemplified within the recol- 
lection of the present generation. 

Upon the disbandment of the Federal 
army after the Civil War, the great bulk 
of the soldiers flocked to the centers of 
population, although the great West then 
offered attractive terms to settlers. Immi- 
grants from northern Europe, and not the 





proposed beneficiaries. 


There is little actual evidence on this important question. 


Secretary Lane 








was recently quoted as saying that a returned soldier had informed him that eighty per cent of our 
men in France were interested in, taking up farming on their return to America. On the other 
hand, when the British authorities canvassed a part of their forces at the front, about two years 
ago, it was stated that only seventeen per cent of the men expressed a desire for land; and a well- 
informed writer adds that even this figure should be heavily discounted, as many who for a time 
were pleased by the open-air life of the soldier have since, as the war continued, turned more and 
more toward city life. 

Evidently, therefore, it is worth while to listen to one who, like the author of this article, can 
testify from experience. Before framing extensive and costly schemes for establishing soldiers on 
the land, we should ascertain what are their own ideas and preferences. If there are objections to 
be met and obstacles to be overcome, we shall have far more chance of success if we recognize 
them and prepare to deal with them than if we go ahead blindly. 





WILL THE RETURNED SOLDIER GO BACK TO THE FARM? 


veterans of the Potomac, took possession 
there. 

It may be remembered that more than 
thirty thousand Canadians enlisted in the 
Federal army. Those who returned to 
Canada in receipt of pensions from the 
United States government were well known 
in the towns and villages of Ontario. It 
was a subject of general conversation, many 
years afterward, that the farmer lads who 
joined the American forces did not return 
to farm life. 

Following the Franco-Prussian War, al- 
though it was of comparatively short 
duration, demobilization resulted in an 
extraordinary increase in the urban popu- 
lation of Germany, and a corresponding 
scarcity of labor in agricultural districts. 
During an official experience of several 
years on the Continent, this fact was 
frequently brought to my attention by 
influential German acquaintances. 

At the conclusion of the South African 
War, Lord Milner, then British high com- 
missioner in South Africa, offered Australian 
and Canadian troops liberal inducements to 
settle in the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. About fifteen million dollars was 


expended in this project, the purpose of 


which was to increase the English-speaking 
vote against the day when the constitution 
which had been promised the Boers at the 
treaty of peace would come into operation. 
When the writer was in South Africa, some 
years later, officials who were acquainted 
with the efforts that had been made to get 
Australian and Canadian soldiers to remain 
there stated that only one of Lord Milner’s 
settlers was then in that whole country, 
and he was employed on the Duke of 
Westminster’s farm. 


THE WRITER’S PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


The writer was commissioner of emigra- 
tion in England for the Canadian govern- 
ment when the soldiers who had been 
engaged in the South African War were 
being disbanded. Owing to the prevalent 
idea that camp life in South Africa had 
prepared the soldiers for colonial agricul- 
tural experience, I approached the British 
government for permission to canvass the 
soldiers on the subject of settling in Canada. 

With the aid of Sir Edward Ward, of the 
War Office, I secured the cooperation of 
the commanding officers, and information 
offices were opened in all the barracks 
where the proposed disbandment was to 
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take place. Tens of thousands of the 
soldiers were personally canvassed. Litera- 
ture was freely circulated, showing the 
advantages of farm life in Canada; but it 
was no use. Slowly and reluctantly the 
conclusion was forced upon me that the 
last thing the returned soldier wanted was 
to tie himself down to farm life. 

The demobilization of the Japanese army 
after the war with Russia is another illus- 
tration of a similar character. Official 
responsibilities placed the writer in Japan 
at that time. When he expressed surprise 
at the sight of so many old and very 
young persons of both sexes engaged in the 
rice-fields, a prominent government official 
explained that the war had taken the young 
men away, and that instead of returning to 
agricultural life they had largely settled 
in the cities. 

It may be admitted, incidentally, that 
success was practically impossible in the 
case of Lord Milner’s settlement scheme. 
Its purpose was obvious to the Boers, who 
could easily make a British settler’s life 
unpleasant; but there is no evidence of that 
having been done. The reason for the 
predestined failure of the attempt was the 
fact that the British population in South 
Africa toil not, neither do they spin. It 
is a social indignity to engage in manual 
labor, even to the extent of carrying a 
parcel. Those of Dutch extraction may 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow 
without losing their self-respect; but for a 
Britisher to till his own soil would place him 
in the category of “ poor white trash.” For 
this reason, and because they found that 
South African farms could not be operated 
without Kafir labor, the soldiers pocketed 
Lord Milner’s liberal subsidies and sought 
other fields. 

The writer was in Great Britain from the 
breaking out of hostilities in August, 1914, 
until a comparatively recent date. During 
that time he frequently visited the largest 
military camps, and with more or less 
regularity the great military hospitals. He 
must have canvassed thousands of Canadian 
and English soldiers at these places, and 
on the streets of London, on the subject 
of their prospects after the war. 

“ Going to settle down on a farm?” was 
a question which he constantly asked, but 
almost invariably the reply was an emphatic 
negative. Only an infinitesimal percentage 
of the soldiers viewed the suggestion with 
any sort of favor. 
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Is it not fair to conclude, upon this state- 
ment of actual occurrences, that the popu- 
lar impression that disbanded soldiers are 
clamoring for opportunities to engage in 
agricultural life should be more carefully 
considered, if not altogether revised? 





PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The necessity for increased agricultural 
production is only too obvious. The desir- 
ability of making satisfactory provision for 
the returning veterans is not less universally 
recognized. Hence the cry “ To the land!” 
as a means of attaining both objects. 

The war took two hundred thousand men 
from Canadian farms, and probably at least 
a million from agricultural life in the United 
States. This alone presents a problem of 
appalling magnitude. The possible with- 
drawal of this great force of workers, 
hitherto contented with the existence of the 
farmer, will seriously affect the food prob- 
lem of North America, if not of the world 
at large. 

No considerable addition to our agricul- 
tural population from Europe can be ex- 
pected for a good many years. European 
countries are likely to close their gates 
against emigration. Their only hope of 


restoring sound economic conditions lies in 
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retaining their manhood. Even Great 
Britain has enacted legislation to restrict 
emigration after the war. 

It is all the more advisable, therefore, 
that less should be taken for granted in 
regard to the soldier’s willingness to engage 
in farm life. The popular fallacy that has 
taken possession of the public mind on this 
question must be abandoned. It would be 
more to the point to consider what induce- 
ments can be offered. to prevent those 
formerly engaged in agriculture from refus- 
ing to go back to it. 

The war will make the solution of this 
and other great problems much more 
difficult. Important economic and social 
changes are pending. Things that seemed 
immutable yesterday are passing away 
to-day. When the soldiers who have fought 
the war come home, they will be men, 
developed into responsibility on the battle- 
field. These new men are unquestionably 
going to have their say as to their future. 
They cannot be disposed of with the usual 
official indifference. Above all, they de- 
serve the most kindly, generous, and sym- 
pathetic consideration from those who have 
not been permitted to make the terrible 
sacrifices that have been demanded from 
the men in the field. 








APRIL 





HEIcH-Ho, but all the hills again 
With little green fires are glad, 






SONG 


And all the lyric rills again 
Are merrying like mad! 
For oh, ’tis April in the land! 
Seeing her dance a saraband, 


How could a soul be sad? 


Heigh-ho, but in the trees again 
The little brown birds are gay; 


And hark, the luring breeze again 
Calls blithely: “ Come away!” 
For oh, ’tis April everywhere, 
And forth the roving foot should fare, 


And not a step should stay! 


Heigh-ho, but to the heart again 
Love’s little fond words will bring 


The olden dreams, and start again 
Forgotten rapturing. 
For oh, ‘tis April come, and she 
Bears back the living ecstasy 
Of every bygone spring! 





Clinton Scollard 
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HUGH C. WALLACE, AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 
Mr. Wallace, recently appointed to succeed Ambassador Sharp, hails from Tacoma, Washington, and 
is a son-in-law of the late Chief Justice Fuller 
From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 
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LADY PATRICIA RAMSAY, FORMERLY PRINCESS PATRICIA OF CONNAUGHT 


” 


** Princess Pat ’’ is giving up her royal title and precedence on her marriage to a British naval officer, 
Commander the Hon. Alexander Ramsay, brother of the Earl of Dalhousie 
From a copyrighted photograph by the Press Illustrating Service, New York 
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EDOUARD DE BILLY 
Who is representing the French government as 
Deputy High Commissioner in Washington 
Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANIR 
Who, after active service during the war, is represent- 
ing India at the Peace Conference 
Copyrighted by the Press [Illustrating Service 


STEPHEN PICHON 
The French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Clémen- 
ceau’s chief lieutenant and adviser 
From a photograph by the Central News Service 


MAJOR THE HON. WALDORF ASTOR 


Born in New York, but now representing Plymouth 
in the British House of Commons 
Copyrighted by the Press Illustrating Service 
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A LARGE BRITISH DIRIGIBLE, BUILT DURING THE WAR 
It is now known that when the armistice was signed the British Air Service had practically completed 
its preparations fur air attacks on Berlin 


From a copyrighted photograph by the Western Newspaper Union. New York 














H. M. S. VINDICTIVE, AS SHE NOW LIES IN THE ENTRANCE TO OSTEND HARBOR 
Where she was run in and sunk by the British on May 10, 1918. in a daring attempt to block the 
German U-boat base at Ostend 


From a copyrighted photograph by the Western Newspaper Union, New York 





TOLD BY THE CAMERA 


MISS ANNA ALMA-TADEMA, PAINTER OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
Miss Alma-Tadema, daughter of the well-known Anglo-Dutch artist, the late Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 
is at work upon a ** painting history ’’ of the conference 


From a photograph by the Central News Service, New York 
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CAPTAIN CHRISTOPHER MATHEWSON BACK FROM THE FRONT 


Captain Mathewson. long famous in the baseball world as New York's star pitcher, was manager 
of the Cincinnati club when he enlisted in the army 


From « copyrighted photograph by the Western Newspaper Union, New York 








TOLD BY THE CAMERA 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT CAPTAIN HUGO SUNDSTEDT 


A leader in Irish affairs, who has been visiting the A Swedish aviator, who is to attempt a trans- 
United States atlantic flight 
Copyrighted by the Press I!lustrating Service Photograph from the International Film Service 


CAPTAIN HUGO SUNDSTEDT’S SEAPLANE AT BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


It is understood that Captain Sundstedt. intends to fly to Newfoundland and thence across eighteen 
hundred miles of ocean to Ireland 


From a copyrighted photograph by the International Film Service, New York 
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OLE HANSON, MAYOR OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Mayor Hanson received the commendation of all patriotic Americans for his courageous and successful 
maintenance of law and order when the ‘* iron march of labor’’ developed into 
an incipient revolution in Seattle 
From a photograph by Bushnell, Seattle 
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SIR ARTHUR PEARSON, BENEFACTOR OF THE BLIND 


Since he lost his sight about nine years ago, Sir Arthur has devoted himself to the interests of the blind— 
He recently visited New York and Canada, to confer with those in charge of similar 
work on this side of the Atlantic 
From a copyrighted photograph by Paul Thompson, New York 














The Cathedrals of France 


AND ESPECIALLY THE EIGHT CHIEF GEMS OF FRENCH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 





HE horror and indignation felt by 
the whole civilized world—in which, 
unhappily, Germany can no longer 
be included—at the cold-blooded, scientific 
destruction of Rheims and Louvain is a 
feeling deeper and of more importance than 
could be aroused by the violation of merely 
esthetic sensibility. Esthetic sensibility is 
not a universal endowment, while the an- 
guished rage with which the world has been 
compelled to look on helplessly at these 
outrages is universal, being shared alike by 
the artist and “ the man in the street.” 

This intense feeling is of good import. 
It shows us that the spiritual instinct in 
man, the spirit of reverence for “ the things 
that are more excellent,” is more wide- 
spread than sometimes we have been led 
to think; that, far from being on the de- 
cline, as we have -sometifries feared, it is 
taking an even deeper and broader hold on 
humanity, irrespective of race or creed. 
These outrages against sacred and beauti- 
ful buildings are seen to be outrages against 
the human soul, and of a fearful signifi- 
cance, no less profoundly disquieting, and 
perhaps even more so, than outrages 
against human bodies and human liberties. 
They must not be condoned, they must 
never be forgiven—unless mankind is pre- 
pared to accept the standards of the people 
responsible for them, and to sink with them 
in the scale of being. 

There has been no age of the world till 
now that has been capable of such cold 
iconoclasm. Of course war has always 
wrought injury and destruction to sacred 
and beautiful buildings, but heretofore they 
have, in the main, either suffered by acci- 
dent or from religious fanaticism. Even 
Savage conquerors have shrunk from this 
sacrilege. No less illustrious a barbarian 
than Attila, whose ancestral exploits the 
5 





REDUCED TO SEVEN BY THE BARBAROUS DESTRUCTION OF RHEIMS 


By Richard Le Gallienne 
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former Kaiser once recommended for imita- 
tion to his soldiers in China, stayed the tide 
of pillage at the raised hand of a bishop. 

St. Loup, Bishop of Troyes—so runs the 
old story—met the wild king at the gates 
of the city. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“T am the scourge of God,” was the 
reply. 

“If you are the scourge of God,” the 
bishop replied, “ do no more than He com- 
mands you, and pass on.” 

Mad berserk though he was, and swollen 
with conquest, Attila had a soul more open 
to such an appeal than his degenerate de- 
scendant. He and his hordes passed on, 
and Troyes was saved. 


A DENIAL OF CHRISTIANITY 


In our day a prelate no less brave was 
unable to save Belgium from a more heart- 
less follower of Odin, and no interposition, 
divine or human, was able to save Rheims. 
Yet the Roman church is known to be 
strong in Germany as in Belgium; and, re- 
membering that, the fate of Rheims seems 
to savor of mystery as well as horror. One 
conclusion, however, is certain—that, after 
Rheims, for Germany still to call itself a 
Christian nation, for Christian services still 
to be held in its churches, is as farcical as 
it is hypocritical. 

In England, during the Commonwealth, 
beautiful old churches suffered at the hands 
of Puritan zealots, just as French churches 
suffered from the popular fury against “ su- 
perstition ” at the time of the Revolution. 
But such destructiveness, lamentable as it 
was, had in it a certain saving grace of mis- 
guided idealism. Since then the world has 
grown to understand the religious instinct 
better, to realize that it is a fact—the pro- 
foundest fact—of man’s nature, and that 
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all its manifestations have their value and 
sanctity. 

Therefore the government of France, 
though no more addicted to “ superstition ” 
than in 1789, protects with reverent pride 
those cathedrals in which it no longer of- 
ficially worships—just as, of course, it will 
protect the German cathedrals that are now 
in its victorious keeping. For France, in 
common with all other civilized countries, 
realizes that such monuments, wherever 


placed, alike in the territory of the enemy 
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or in their own, belong to what Swinburne 
has finely named “ the holy spirit of man.” 
A realization of that spirit has long since 
passed from Germany. Not only is it an 
atheist nation at heart, a disbeliever in the 
spiritual mystery behind life, but for sev- 
eral generations it has educated itself en- 
tirely in materialistic directions, with a 
view wholly to material aggrandizement. 
It has come to regard all other aims and 
activities, as Frederick the Great said of 
treaties, as “ filigree-work,” and to scorn 
as sentimentalism all 





the humane clemen- 








cies and courtesies 
which make society 
either possible or 
desirable. 

Indeed, the Ger- 
mans of to-day are 
deniers not merely 
of God, but of good- 
ness. Eyes for beau- 
ty they may have, 
cold, esthetic, scien- 
tific appreciation of 
it, but of the nobler 
suggestions of beau- 
ty, its mysterious 
intimations of some- 
thing in our lives 
beyond the moment, 
and far above any 
material success, 
they have no ink- 
ling. So they can 
say, probably with 
complete sincerity, 
as they have said 
of all the lovely 
architecture so ten- 
derly touched to 
greater loveliness by 
time, and animated 
by that soul of hu- 
man memory which 
no architect could 
put there: 

“What do a few 
old buildings mat- 
ter? We can build 
new ones far larger 
and finer!” 

“ Let the neutrals 
cease. chattering 
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THE CATHEDRAL OR BASILIQUE OF ST. DENIS, THE EARLIEST OF THE GREAT 
GOTHIC CHURCHES OF NORTHERN FRANCE, AND THE 
BURIAL-PLACE OF THE FRENCH KINGS 


about cathedrals,” 
wrote a German for- 
eign secretary un- 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES, ONE OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST IN FRANCE-—ITS TRADITIONS 
DATE BACK TO DRUIDICAL TIMES, BUT MOST OF THE PRESENT STRUCTURE 
WAS BUILT IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


From a copyrighted photograph by Brown Brothers, New York 


blushingly. “ Germany does not care one 
straw if all the galleries and churches in 
the world were destroyed, providing we 
gain our military ends.” 

“ Military necessity!” Germany showed 
that she knew no other necessity. She ut- 
terly failed to understand that cathedrals 
such as Rheims and Amiens should be 
infinitely greater necessities to mankind, 
even to Germany herself, than a Berlin-to- 
Bagdad railway. Apart from the military 
spirit, she proved that she was more than 
any other country possessed by the Belial 
of commercialism. 

In this respect both England and Amer- 
ica have been in danger of going astray. 
Napoleon’s sneer at England as “ a nation 


of shopkeepers,” was more than a sneer. 
It was a deep and salutary criticism of the 
lack of idealism in the Anglo-Saxon race— 
the preoccupation with materialistic pros- 
perity, in disregard of those intellectual and 
artistic interests which the Anglo-Saxon 
has been apt too much to brush aside as 
sentimental and impractical. 

Reverence for old buildings, for example, 
cannot be said to have been a characteris- 
tic American quality; and, with all due 
respect to his honored shade, such humor as 
that of the late Mark Twain, in his “ In- 
nocents Abroad,” did much to encourage 
and authorize a spirit of cheap irreverence 
toward those European “ shrines” of very 
proper pilgrimage, which not to admire or 
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to understand and, therefore, to scoff at, 
has always been so easy for the ignorant. 
The spirit of the world has changed, how- 
ever, in this respect, as in many others 
dealing with the finer apprehensions of 
mankind, and where such humor once 
seemed funny, it now seems merely vulgar. 

We don’t enter a cathedral nowadays to 
make jokes about, the bones of dead saints, 
or to wonder why some enterprising specu- 
lator does not “ tear” it down to erect a 
nice, clean, new forty-story building. We 
need not even enter it to pray, according 
to the canon; but we know, as we stand 
amid its columned and vaulted hush, in its 
tender, colored twilight, that indeed its 
builders builded better than they knew. 
Whatever it gave to its far-away worshipers 
in the ages of faith, it still gives to us, per- 
haps with something added, caught in the 
broadening of the suns. 

The cathedral itself has now become a 
revelation. Writes Stevenson somewhere: 


Though I have heard a considerable variety of 
sermons, I have never yet heard one that was so 
expressive as a cathedral. 


Though most European countries, of 
course, possess fine examples of cathedral 


architecture, it was in France, and particu- 
larly in northern France, that the medieval 
passion for cathedral-building, which began 
to sweep over Europe toward the end of 
the twelfth century, came to its finest 
flower. The origin of Gothic architecture 
is something of a moot point, but the’ gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that its most char- 
acteristic feature, the pointed arch, was 
introduced into France, Germany, and En- 
gland by the returning crusaders. It had 
nothing to do with the Goths, the term 
“Gothic ” being applied to it later, and 
in misplaced contempt, by the architects 
of the Renaissance—as seeming barbarous 
compared with their own more sophisti- 
cated innovations. Far from having orig- 
inated in Germany, as has been claimed, 
it began later there, and many of the best 
Gothic churches in Germany were built by 
French architects. 


GRAND SYMPHONIES IN STONE 


As one compares the soaring sublimities 
and fretted imageries of a Gothic cathedral 
with some surviving example of the old Ro- 
manesque style, with its round arches and 
its domed roof, such as you are more apt 
to find in southern France — the lovely, 
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tranquil church of St. Trophime at Arles, 
for instance—you realize that Gothic archi- 
tecture was the natural answer to the new 
religious enthusiasm which had been 
aroused by the voice of Peter the Hermit. 
The old sanctuaries, plain, massive, and 
severely unadorned, seemed more suited for 
simple faith than for this adventurous spir- 
itual aspiration that was fain to express it- 
self passionately like a poet, to soar in 
rhapsodies and effloresce in fancies. It is 
not without significance, therefore, that the 
most perfect Gothic cathedral should have 
risen in the city of Peter the Hermit him- 
self—in Amiens. 

This religious ardor also coincided with 
a new ebullience of the artistic spirit. It 
was the great age of craftsmen. Moreover, 
it was a period of civic awakening. The 
people were beginning to feel their power 
as against their feudal superiors, and to 
consolidate themselves in communes and 
gilds. This was especially true of Amiens, 
and, as Pater has pointed out, “ Notre 
Dame d’Amiens is the church of a com- 
mune.” He continues: 


Light and space—floods of light, space for a 
vast congregation, for all the people of Amiens, 
with something like the height and width of 
heaven itself enclosed above them to breathe in— 
you see at a glance that this is what the ingenuity 
of the Pointed method of building has here 
secured. 


These great churches of the thirteenth 
century were  preeminently “ people’s 
churches.” The Gothic cathedral, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, was meant to 
include the whole human interests of the 
city. First it was the temple of God—of 
God worshiped preeminently through the 
human tenderness and intercession of Notre 
Dame. It was to be a vast symbol, as well 
as a church. 

“ Thus,” as has been well said, “ the 
great size and loftiness of the interior sym- 
bolized the Divine Majesty; the high and 
pointed towers symbolized faith and hope; 
and, as the rose was made to signify hu- 
man life, everywhere on windows, doors, 
arches, and columns, the cross is found 
springing out of a rose. So, too, the altar 
was placed at the east, whence the Savior 
came, and was raised three steps to indi- 
cate the Trinity.” 

Secondly, the cathedral was the official 
seat, the chair, the cathedra of a bishop, 
more and more a people’s bishop, the po- 
litical and religious father of his civic flock. 
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Thirdly, it was to be a palace of art to 
the glory of God. Marvelous artists in 


stained glass must create windows that 
should glow like missals and make the walls 
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ple folk the saints and martyrs and beings 
still more holy, and carvers in wood and 
stone should reproduce all lovely things of 
the natural world on capital and stall, that 





























THE CHURCH OF ST. OUEN AT ROUEN-——THIS IS NOT STRICTLY A CATHEDRAL, BUT IT IS ONE OF 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF GOTHIC CHURCHES—MOST OF IT WAS BUILT IN 1318-1339 


From a copyrighted photograph by Brown Brothers, New York 


seem like radiant picture-books of sacred 
story, so that the common light of day 
should become sanctified, and the soul be 
stirred and led by the mystic influences of 
color. Sculptors should visualize for sim- 


all known beauty might overflow the house 
of God. 

On the one hundred and ten stalls of 
Amiens cathedral Jean Trupin and his 
three assistants worked for fourteen years, 
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leaving behind them more than thirty-six 
hundred figures, mainly scriptural in sub- 
ject, but often dealing with subjects 
quaintly human, as was the strange fashion 
of the times. Perhaps, as the juggler in 
Anatole France’s story had nothing to bring 
as an offering to the Virgin’s altar but the 
tricks with which he pleased the folk in the 
market-place, so perhaps some of these droll 
carvers felt that their skill, rather than their 
themes, frequently far from spiritual, was 
what counted most with God. 

While many such carvings and sculp- 
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tures no doubt express merely the gro- 
tesque fancies of the craftsman’s own mind, 
most of them illustrate that world of diab- 
lerie which haunted the medieval imagina- 
tion, to which hell and its fearful shapes of 
evil were. shuddering realities. One can 
easily imagine how haunted a man might 
become day after day at his work in 
some lonely corner of the great building— 
work which ghostly foes were ever ready at 
his elbow to mar. The great two-horned 
fiend with which we are all familiar, keep- 
ing watch high up on Notre Dame, and 


























THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS—-THE EFFECT OF THE FINE THIRTEENTH-CENTURY FACADE 
IS MARRED BY THE ABSENCE OF THE SPIRES ORIGINALLY PROJECTED, AND BY 
THE RAISING OF THE LEVEL OF THE SQUARE BEFORE IT 


From a copyrighted photograph by Brown Brothers, New York 
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glaring down greedily at Paris, is some- 
thing more than a mere gargoyle, and com- 
memorates the wild story of just such a 
haunted craftsman. Biscornette is the 
name of the fiend who gave to a certain 
workman, in exchange for his soul, the 
power to excel all his fel- 
lows. To forge the ironwork 
for the central door at the 
west end, however, Biscor- 
nette was not able, because it 
was through that door that 
the Holy Sacrament was car- 
ried in solemn _ procession. 
For this reason the fiend wan- 
ders forever outside Notre 
Dame, unable to enter— 
and maliciously puts out his 
tongue at Paris. 

Of Notre Dame de Paris, 
Victor Hugo says finely what 
is true in varying degrees of 
all French cathedrals: 

Vast symphony in stone; co- 
lossal effort of a man and a 
people; at once a single work and 
complex as are lliads and Ro- 
mance stories, to which its nature 
is so kindred; prodigious crea- 
tion, whose birth the marshaled 
forces of an epoch have pro- 
duced, and in which from every stone is seen 
flashing out in a thousand combinations the fancy 
of the workman disciplined by the genius of the 
artist. This structure is, in a word, in some way 
an act of creation wrought by man, potent, and 
fertile as God’s act of creation, from which it 
seems to have taken the double stamp of variety 
and eternity. 

The principal cathedrals of France, from 
the point of view of Gothic beauty and 
general splendor, lie in the north of France 
—a fact that has had disastrous conse- 
quences in the last four years. The archi- 
tecture south of the Loire is apt to be 
rather Romanesque than Gothic in char- 
acter. A glance at a map will show a great 
preponderance of fine cathedrals clustering 
north of a line which follows the valley of 
the Loire to a point between Tours and 
Orléans, then southwesterly to Lyons, and 
thence along the valley of the Rhone to 
Geneva. Of the various provinces within 
this boundary, that of the Ile de France— 
so-called because of its surrounding Paris— 
is still richer than the rest. 


SHOW-PIECES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


“From Rouen on the west,” says an au- 
thority, “ to Rheims on the east, northward 


THE FIEND BISCORNETTE, A 
FAMOUS GARGOYLE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
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to Amiens and southwesterly to Chartres, 
are grouped the show-pieces of the world’s 
Gothic architecture. Not alone with respect 
to the grand cathedrals is this region so 
richly endowed, but also because of the 
smaller and less important, but no less at- 
tractive or interesting exam- 
ples of Noyon, Senlis, Laon, 
Soissons, with their one-time 
cathedral churches and other 
varied ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar edifices.” 

“It is often said that if 
you wish for a perfect cathe- 
dral,” writes another author- 
ity, “ it must be made up of 
the nave of Bourges, the 
facade of Amiens, the spire 
of Orléans, and the choir of 
Beauvais.” 

It is not within the prov- 
ince of this article to be tech- 
nical, nor is there space to do 
more than passingly note this 
and that famous architectural 
distinction of the more fa- 
mous cathedrals; but it may 
prove useful to mention that 
among other characteristic 
features of Gothic cathedrals 
are the apse—the rounded end of the church 
where the altar is placed—the size and 
frequency of colored windows, and those 
flying buttresses which are often regarded 
as mere ornaments, but which, when rightly 
used, are very necessary parts of the con- 
struction. 

One of the aims of the Gothic architect 
being to attain as great a height as possible, 
with a maximum of grace, and with many 
windows, the outer framework of the build- 
ing was apt to be much cut up, and the 
spaces between the windows had, therefore, 
to be strongly buttressed at frequent inter- 
vals—a necessity which often results in an 
airy-winged beauty appropriately described 
as “flying.” The apse of Notre Dame, 
with its many flying buttresses, provides 
one of the most perfect examples of these 
features in combination. 

Each cathedral has its own particular 
human as well as esthetic value, owing not 
merely to the vicissitudes of its history, but 
to that impression of local character which 
invariably introduces architectural modifi- 
cations racy of the soil on which it stands. 
Thus in Alsace and Lorraine Germanic in- 
fluences make themselves felt, whereas in 
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Gascony and Languedoc the nearness to 
Spain has perceptibly told. Brittany is pe- 
culiarly strong in local traits of architecture, 
owing to the isolation of its people, and 
partly to the character of its stone, which 
is mainly granite or hornblende. 

Again, a cathedral like that of Péri- 
gueux, in Aquitaine, surprises one by its 
curious Oriental character. Here are min- 
arets that seem to have been transported 
bodily from the East. They are explained 
by the fact that it was built by Venetians, 
whose memories of St. Mark’s gave it fur- 
ther exotic characteristics. 
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Many cathedrals are instructively com- 
posite in their architecture, owing to the 
vicissitudes of their history. Frequently 
the present building is the final result of 
the burnings and reconstructions of more 
ancient predecessors, and thus contains 
Romanesque or still earlier fragments with 
Gothic additions. 

Sometimes, as in the case of Chartres, 
they go back as far as Druidical times, for 
the tradition there is that the original ca- 
thedral was built above a grotto in which 
the Druids prophetically celebrated the 
worship of “a maiden who should bear a 
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NOTRE DAME OF AMIENS, THE LARGEST AND MOST PERFECT OF THE GREAT GOTHIC CATHEDRALS 
OF FRANCE—BUILT IN 1220-1288, IT HAD A NARROW ESCAPE FROM THE 
GERMAN INVADERS IN THE SPRING OF 1918 


From a copyrighted photogragh by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. ETIENNE, BOURGES—THIS VIEW, FROM THE JARDIN PUBLIQUE, SHOWS THE 
APSE AT THE EAST END OF THE CATHEDRAL AND THE LONG LINE OF FLYING BUTTRESSES 


child.” Chartres might well, therefore, re- 
gard herself as destined, above all other 
spots, to be the shrine of the Virgin in 
France, in token of which her most sacred 
possession, still safe after many vicissi- 
tudes, in the treasury of the cathedral, is 
the camisia, or veil of the Blessed Mother, 
said to have been given by the Princess 
Irene to Charlemagne. It must have been 
comforting to have faith in the efficacy of 
such relics in the darkest hours of the war. 

Amiens, which for a time was in such 
deadly peril, had the bones of St. Firmin to 
protect her; but alas, the ampulla, the sa- 
cred vessel containing the holy oil said to 
have been specially brought from heaven 
for the baptism of King Clovis (in 496), 
and used in the coronation of the kings of 
France ever since, was unable to save 
Rheims, of which it is painful even to have 
to write. Said the Bishop Remigius as he 
blessed Clovis with the sacred oil: 

“ Bow thy head, fierce Secembrian; burn 
that which thou hast hitherto adored, and 
henceforth adore that which thou hast been 
wont to burn.” 

Now a more ruthless barbarian has cyni- 
cally mocked the shade of the saintly bish- 


op, and has brought upon himself the doom 
which, however we may regard such relics, 
inevitably awaits in the end the violator of 
holy things. 


FRANCE’S EIGHT FINEST CATHEDRALS 


Before Rheims was thus added to the 
catalogue of vanished things, northern 
France counted eight cathedrals preemi- 
nent among the architectural glories of the 
world. Seven of these remain—Amiens, 
Beauvais, Rouen, St. Denis, Notre Dame 
de Paris, Le Mans, and Chartres. Not 
only do these represent the highest achieve- 
ments of Gothic art, but around them cen- 
ter the most moving and significant events 
of French history. 

In point of area covered, Amiens is the 
largest of the eight, with seventy thousand 
square feet. Chartres comes next with 
sixty-five thousand square feet; the area of 
Rheims was the same. Notre Dame de 
Paris is third, with sixty-four thousand one 
hundred square feet, and Rouen fourth, 
with fifty-three thousand square feet. The 
height of Amiens’s spire is three hundred 
and sixty feet. The height of Beauvais’s 
spire, which fell in 1573, was four hundred 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, COUTANCES-—-THE CATHEDRAL OF THIS LITTLE TOWN IN 
NORMANDY DATES FROM THE EARLY PART OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, AND 


IS CHIEFLY 


REMARKABLE FOR ITS THREE FINE TOWERS 
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and eighty-six feet. The height of the un- 
finished towers of Rheims is, or was, two 
hundred and sixty-seven feet; that of the 
north spire of Chartres is three hundred 
and seventy-five feet, of the south spire 
three hundred and fifty feet. The towers 
of Rouen respectively measure two hundred 
and fifty-two and two hundred and forty- 
six feet, and those of Notre Dame two hun- 
dred and twenty-three feet. 

As size, however, does play its part in 
the impressiveness of Gothic cathedrals, 
and was, indeed, intended to do so by their 
builders, such figures have a certain es- 
thetic relevancy, for it was by a combina- 
tion of grandioseness and exquisiteness that 
the Gothic architects aimed to get their 
effects. The cathedral of Beauvais is a 
famous example of their overreaching 
themselves in this respect. 

Of course, no one supposes that it was 
unadulterated piety that reared these noble 
and arrogant shrines, though it must be 


allowed that piety was the mainspring. 
Sometimes, in addition to the glory of 
God, the vainglory of some lordly bishop 
prompted the building; sometimes it was 
the civic pride of citizens ambitious to out- 
do some neighboring community. Nowa- 
days the civic pride of American cities 
takes the form of “ going one better” in 
the matter of town halls, sky-scrapers, or 
railway terminals. In the ages of faith, 
civic rivalry centered on cathedrals, and I 
cannot help feeling that the difference in 
the choice of buildings is to the advantage 
of the men of old time. 

In the case of Beauvais, bishop and peo- 
ple worked together. Both were jealous of 
the glory of Amiens, whose proud towers, 
which were just then setting the new 
Gothic fashion to the whole of France, 
could be seen far across the plain to the 
northeast. Since 1220 the men of Beau- 
vais had gazed at the distant pinnacles in 
envy, and when, in 1225, their old church 
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was burned down for the second time, their 
good bishop, Giles de Nanteuil, took coun- 
sel with them. It was determined to build 
a church whose size and beauty should put 
their rivals in the shade, and give the men 
of Amiens, in turn, something to envy. 
But, alas for their pride, those watching 
eyes in Amiens were one day given a very 
different sensation. Bishop and people had 
worked splendidly together at Beauvais, 
and the new cathedral rose high, noble in- 
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deed in plan and beautiful in detail; but 
the skill of the builders was not equal to 
the dreams of the architect, and one morn- 
ing the mounting edifice collapsed. 

The men of Beauvais were not to be 
daunted. By 1272 their cathedral was up 
again in its original form, but apparently 
with its original defects, for in 1284, just 
after it had been dedicated, with what pride 
and pomp can be imagined, it collapsed 
once more. Many years were to pass be- 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, RHEIMS, AS IT WAS BEFORE THE WAR—THIS SHOWS THE WEST 
FACADE, OFTEN CALLED THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WORK OF MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE, 
NOW IRREPARABLY DAMAGED BY THE GERMAN BOMBARDMENT 
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fore it rose again, but the vaulting ambition 
which had presided over its inception three 
centuries before still continued to beset its 
builders, for in 1573 the insufficiently sup- 
ported dome came crashing down on the 
fortunately empty sanctuary. Since then 
Beauvais has contented itself with a much 
more modest tower. 

The measure of its original ambitions 
may be gathered from the fact that the 
present incomplete building is little more 
than a choir—and the area of that choir 
is no less than twenty-eight thousand 
square feet. So colossal was the design of 
the Bishop of Beauvais and his men. Yet, 
though they failed to compass its extent, 
that which they did accomplish is among 
the recognized glories of French Gothic. 
If Ameins still boasts the loveliest facade 
in France, Beauvais has the loveliest choir. 


IN THE CAPITAL OF NORMANDY 


The cathedral of Rouen perhaps appeals 
to the imagination more than any other in 
France, with the exception of Notre Dame. 
It is not so technically “ pure ” in style as 


some of its illustrious neighbors, and its 
chief beauties and distinctions belong to a 
period later than the prime of Gothic. 


Among these are its decorated western fa- 
cade, which has been described as looking 
from a distance like a veil of delicate lace; 
the famous Renaissance staircase of white 
marble in the north transept, tinted by the 
soft lights from the beautiful rose window, 
and the magnificent tomb of the Cardinals 
d’Amboise. But, however conglomerate in 
style, the result of it all is a very romantic 
beauty, which is greatly enhanced for those 
who know how much history some of its 
oldest portions have seen. 

There has been a church on its site since 
the second century. The great Norseman 
Rollo was buried in the old tenth-century 
building, while in 1063 a newer church was 
dedicated in the presence of William the 
Conqueror. The heart of Coeur de Lion 
once rested in the choir. Scarcely any spot 
in France has seen so much of France in 
the making—not to mention much of En- 
gland’s making, too. The cathedral, how- 
ever, is innocent of the blood of the Maid. 
It was in another Rouen church, St. Ouen 
—which is also one of the Gothic master- 
pieces of France—that Jeanne d’Arc was 
tried and sentenced. 

The oldest part of the present cathedral 
of Rouen is the Tour St. Romain, surviv- 
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ing from the eleventh century, and there is 
a story of the building of the other tower, 
the Tour de Beurre (1487-1507), which 
is characteristic of the methods of fifteenth- 
century piety. The tower is so named be- 
cause it was built from the money paid for 
indulgences by those who wished to eat 
butter in Lent! 


THE BURIAL-PLACE OF FRENCH KINGS 


With the Basilique de St. Denis, as with 
Rouen, though it is one of the earliest ex- 
amples of Gothic in France, its historical 
associations will for most visitors over- 
shadow its architectural interest. It is a 
destiny-haunted place, and looks it. Its 
memories, for the most part, are magnifi- 
cently funereal. The kings of France went 
to Rheims to be crowned in their pride, but 
they came to St. Denis to lay their crowns 
aside in the still more impressive pomp of 
death. Here most of them found burial, 
and though many of their tombs were inde- 
cently rifled at the time of the Revolution, 
others remained, and some were piously 
brought back. Here, among the weariest 
of the dead Bourbon monarchs, lie Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette. 

St. Denis carries one far back into the 
night of time, beginning as a chapel built 
above the grave of St. Dionysius, the mar- 
tyr, in 275. In 628 King Dagobert en- 
dowed it as a Benedictine abbey, and in 
the twelfth century one of the strongest 
and wisest of French churchmen, the Abbé 
Suger, was its abbot. It was on his advice 
that Louis VI, in 1119, adopted the famous 
oriflamme of St. Denis as the banner of the 
sovereigns of France—a crimson flag, with 
three tongues of fire, mounted on a gilt 
staff, which was carried with such effect in 
the crusades that the infidels were said to 
be blinded merely by looking at it. 

Abélard was a monk at St. Denis, and it 
was there that Jeanne d’Arc laid down her 
arms. It was to Rheims, it will be recalled, 
that she took Charles VI in triumph for 
coronation. 

It was at the altar of St. Denis that 
Henri of Navarre abjured the Huguenot 
faith for which he had fought at Ivry— 
deeming with his eminent common sense 
that “ Paris was worth a mass.” Here it 
was that another famous betrayal was con- 
secrated when Marie Louise supplanted 
Josephine as Napoleon’s empress consort. 

One architectural singularity of the Ba- 
silique de St. Denis is the range of battle- 
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450 MUNSEY’S 
ments frowning over the arched portals of 
the west facade, a grim reminder—there is 
the same feature at Dol-de-Bretagne—that 
cathedrals were not infrequently used as 
fortresses, as well might be when so many 
prelates were men of the sword as well as 
the tonsure. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF LE MANS 


The distinction of the cathedral of Le 
Mans is rather more architectural than his- 
torical, though it is far from being devoid 
of memories. It was the church of Hugh 
Capet, Count of Maine, the founder of the 
Capetian line of kings. There lies buried 
Berengaria, the heroic wife of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion. Its patron saint, too, St. 


Julian the Hospitalier, is one of the most 
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significant and human in Christian hagi- 
ology, embodying as he does the church’s 
role as the host of the homeless. It will be 
recalled that Flaubert made him the theme 
of a very touching and perfect little master- 
piece. Architecturally, the great value of 
the cathedral lies in its preserving side by 
side in harmonious development the early 
Romanesque and later Gothic styles. 

“We have in this church,” says Dr. 
Epiphanius Wilson, “ the whole history of 
architecture in France, from the time it 
took its inspiration from Roman gates and 
walls and temples until it burst forth into 
a new, original, and independent beauty, 
whose completest type is to be found at 
Amiens.” 

The two special beauties of Le Mans 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. FRONT, PERIGUEUX—THIS REMARKABLE CHURCH, WITH FIVE BYZANTINE DOMES 
ARRANGED LIKE THOSE OF ST. MARK’S IN VENICE, IS ONE OF THE OLDEST IN 
FRANCE, DATING FROM THE TENTH CENTURY 


From a copyrighted photograth by Brown Brothers, New York 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF STE. MARIE MAJEURE, MARSEILLES—MARSEILLES HAS BEEN AN IMPORTANT 
CITY SINCE THE GREEKS FOUNDED IT ABOUT 600 B.C,, BUT ITS PRESENT CATHEDRAL IS A 
MODERN STRUCTURE, BUILT IN NEO-BYZANTINE STYLE IN 1852-1893 
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are its choir and its stained glass. Mr. 


Francis Miltoun says of it: 


From a certain distance to the eastward the 
cathedral of Le Mans presents a view of the 
choir unique in all the world. Both from inside 
and out, it is all that one’s imagination could 
possibly invent. Its great proportions are as 
harmonious and graceful as the lines of a willow- 
tree. In fact, as to general effect, it may be set 
down as a thing of extraordinary grandeur, 
worthy to rank with Beauvais or Amiens, and 
yet different from either, of a quality its very 
own. 


The stained glass is regarded by critics 


as the loveliest in France. As with all the 
finest of stained glass, its beauty has been 
enriched by time, which, it must always be 
remembered, is a collaborator with the artist 
in all such “ old perfections of the earth ” 
quite as important as the artist himself. 

It is for this reason that such vandalism 
as the destruction of Rheims is so utterly 
beyond redress; for, though modern artists 


should have it in their power to do their 
share in replacing such a masterpiece, the 
other collaborator must have so many gen- 
erations to do his work in. The outrage at 
Rheims is a crime not merely against 
France, or the present age of the world, 
but against all posterity, which shall link 
the name of Wilhelm Hohenzollern in a 
like execration with that of Calif Omar, 
who deliberately burned the Alexandrian 
library (641) when it had already survived 
the perils of seven centuries, and contained 
books written before the birth of Christ. 
Apart from this accretion of beauty 
made by the weathering of time, the mere 
building of a great cathedral was a work 
for which long years, and often centuries, 
were necessary. It was ever in a condition 
of becoming, and the labor went on from 
father to son, and from son to great-great- 
grandson, and still the perfect work was 
not complete. That is why the dates given 
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for the building of most cathedrals are 
more or less arbitrary, and usually refer 
either to the laying of the foundation-stone 
or to the dedication. 

Take the case of Rheims. It began with 
the little church built by St. Nigaise in 
401—the church in which Clovis was 
crowned in 496. This was rebuilt by Louis 
the Debonair, youngest son of Charlemagne, 
in 822, but was not ready for consecration 
till 862. It was even then, from its mag- 
nificence, regarded as one of the wonders 
of Christendom. Additions continued to be 
made till it was destroyed by fire in 12Fr0, 
only the crypt remaining as a foundation 
for the new cathedral, which rapidly rose 
out of the ruins; but two centuries were to 
elapse before this reached anything like 
completion. Here are a few particulars to 
show how it grew piecemeal from generation 
to generation: 

First stone laid in 1212. 

Chapter takes possession of the choir, 
1244. 

Nave commenced, 1250. 

Transept and apse ornamented, 1295. 

South tower begun and completed, 1380- 
1391. 

Southwest tower completed, 1430. 

Tapestries added to choir, 1444. 

Belfry of the Angel built, 1497. 

Reestablishment of grand altar, 1547. 

No one who has ever stood within the 
twilight of a great cathedral, at once hush- 
ing and uplifting, will need to have his 
feelings described, and no one who has not 
done so can ever be told in words what 
those feelings are. Probably the flame that 
is in man’s soul, glowing and aspiring it 
knows not why, has never found a more 
satisfying expression of its mystery than a 
Gothic cathedral. 

No other work of human art approaches 
this in its gathering up of such multitudi- 
nous complexity into one thrilling and har- 
monizing perfection. 

Poets and masters of prose have tried 
to translate the mystic fulness of joy given 
by this masterpiece in which religion and 
art have joined hands, but perhaps a Bre- 
ton abbé of whom I have read came nearest 
to saying all that can be said, in these 
words: 





I say “ Pater Noster” in my village church, but 
in our cathedrals my soul is uplifted, and I 
whisper a thousand times: . 

“ Magnificat! 
mea Dominum!” 


Magnificat! Magnificat anima 
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He spoke of the cathedrals of Brittany— 
cathedrals which, as I have hinted, have a 
peculiarly wistful charm of their own; but 
of these, and of the numerous other ca- 
thedral shrines of France, there is not space 
here to speak. There is not one of them 
that would not need a volume adequately 
to appreciate. Here I have only all too 
cursorily glanced at those eight which for 
architectural or historical reasons are ac- 
claimed as the loveliest. Yet the learned 
who have set up their technical standards, 
and made this selection, are the first to ac- 
knowledge that many of those left outside 
the classification are but a hairbreadth less 
perfect than those within it. 

St. Etienne de Bourges, for example, 
with its regal western portals, and Notre 
Dame de Laon, with its lordly towers— 
both churches proud with antiquity; St. 
Etienne de Meaux, with its romantic me- 
dieval chapter-house, and its memories of 
Bossuet; Notre Dame de Coutances, the 
pride of Normandy, with its memories of 
the Conqueror; Sens and Bayeux, with 
their memories of Thomas a Becket; An- 
gers, Tours, and Nevers—all these cathe- 
drals, north of the Loire, have their own 
distinguished and characteristic places in 
the story of architecture and in the annals 
of France. Yet they have all more or less 
a principle of conformity, and Amiens seems 
to have influenced them all. They are all, 
in spite of occasional Romanesque admix- 
ture, Gothic. 

As we pass southward, however, we be- 
come aware of a different spirit—the spirit 
of an older time, broodingly rather than 
aspiringly religious, dreamily rather than 
ambitiously pious. Though many of the 
northern cathedrals bear dates as distant as 
those in the south, the southern churches 
give us a strange sense of going farther 
back into time. There is Albi, exter- 
nally more like a fortress than a church, 
yet ifside filled with beauty, and “ per- 
haps,” as has been said, “ the most amaz- 
ing ecclesiastical structure in all France.” 
There are Le Puy, Avignon, Carcassonne, 
Aix, and Arles, names that bring “ a per- 
fume in the mention ”—a perfume of an 
antiquity which curiously seems to make us 
breathe the very same air, not merely with 
the fathers of the church, but with the 
Apostles themselves. Was it not Lazarus 
himself who is said to have founded the 
first cathedral at Marseilles, on the ruins of 
a temple of Diana? 
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VEN as a child, Jerusha Clark im- 
E pressed me strangely, though I must 
admit that, during those early years, 
the impression she made was rather pain- 
ful than anything else. Yes, Jerusha was 
her dreadful name, and no one ever thought 
of calling her anything else; she was like 
that. 

I can still remember the dismal fore- 
boding that I felt on the morning when 
she first appeared at high school. I was a 
self-conscious boy of seventeen then, very 
proud in my own conceit, and in my eyes 
she was only a little girl. I knew from the 
wistful friendliness of her eyes, when they 
met mine, that she was lonely and uncer- 
tain of herself in these strange surround- 
ings. I knew that, and I was ashamed of 
knowing it, as if my understanding of her 
queerness branded me, too, as queer. I 
was too much afraid of ridicule to risk be- 
friending her. 

I don’t suppose that any of the others 
who knew her ever dreamed that she want- 
ed befriending. They took her self-suffi- 
ciency for granted. 

Why should they not? The Clarks were 
the elect of the elect in Milray. The Rev. 
Elias Clark, Jerusha’s father, would be a 
bishop some day, people said; but even 
without that possibility the family position 
would have been assured. They had the 
“grand manner,” and they had been 
‘born ”—NMilray particularly prided itself 
on its insistence on that point. But we 
children hated both the grim, ascetic 
clergyman and the tall, cold-eyed grena- 
dier of a woman who was his wife. 

As for Jerusha, we invested her instinc- 
tively with the qualities of her parents, and 
held her as a being apart, neither fish nor 
flesh, but a strange, hybrid creature of 
whom we were rather in awe, and with 
whom we had nothing in common. We 
were sorry that the Rev. Elias had at last 
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overcome his aristocratic prejudice against 
the public schools, and we left his daughter 
severely alone, to find herself as best she 
might. 

She did it so unobtrusively that we did 
not realize what was happening until a few 
weeks later, when the post of class secre- 
tary fell vacant, and she was elected over 
the head of the candidate whom our clique 
—which had always by tacit consent con- 
trolled elections—had nominated. And the 
most astonishing thing about it was that 
Jerusha, the aristocrat, had been nomi- 
nated for the office by the stolid daughter 
of a Swedish delicatessen-man, and tri- 
umphantly elected by the votes of the no- 
bodies of the class, who had hitherto fol- 
lowed our lead like sheep. We could not 
understand it; it seemed to us a disgraceful 
thing that she should snatch victory from 
us by means of such support. It was an 
almost criminal betrayal of the class to 
which she as well as we belonged. 

It was that election that began the feud 
between Leslie Shanahan and Henry Ra- 
leigh. Henry was our candidate, and in his 
eagerness to secure the office, the first bal- 
lot having resulted in a tie, on the second 
he cast two votes for himself, without even 
taking the pains to disguise his handwrit- 
ing. He would have won by a single vote, 
had not Leslie inopportunely called atten- 
tion to the fact that the votes were more 
numerous than the voters. There was no 
difficulty in tracing the extra vote to 
Henry; but even those of us who privately 
thought him a fool and a sneak hated Les- 
lie for discovering his trick. 

For Leslie had long borne the unenvi- 
able reputation of being the worst boy in 
town, and we thought he should be the last 
to arrogate to himself the right of publish- 
ing the sins of others. Old man Shanahan, 


his father,.was the town drunkard, and 
Leslie had been raised on the streets, where 
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he had acquired the insolence and the un- 
holy sophistication of the typical gamin. 

We boys feared him as much as we 
scorned him, though we never would have 
confessed to that. The girls affected to 
scorn him, too, but I think their scorn 
would not have been so great had he not 
openly despised them. For he was unde- 
niably handsome — tall and _ well-formed 
even at the coltish age, with a classic head 
crowned with a mass of golden hair almost 
too heavy and fine for a boy. 

It annoyed me that such a boy should 
have exposed himself to Henry’s vengeance 
in order to secure the election for Jerusha. 
It is hard to explain why I should have 
taken his supposed interest in her as an 
outrage against my own dignity; but the 
truth was that I had long believed that Je- 
rusha cherished in her heart a secret ad- 
miration for me, and while I wouldn’t for 
the world have had any one else guess the 
fact, nevertheless it filled me with a secret 
complacence. I would never have had the 
courage to champion her cause openly, as 
Leslie had done; but I felt that in doing so 
he had poached on my preserves. 

I was to learn that my instinctive jeal- 
ousy was not mistaken. One morning be- 
fore school, passing the door of the supply- 
room, to which entrance was forbidden 
save to the favored few who were permitted 
to run errands for the teachers, I heard a 
murmur of voices within. Noting that the 
door was ajar, I cautiously approached and 
peered inside. 

Facing me was Jerusha, flushed and agi- 
tated, looking as if she were about to cry, 
like a child who has been unmercifully 
teased. Laughing down at her was Leslie 
Shanahan. As I looked, he bent over and 
lightly kissed her cheek. I saw her spring 
away from him with white face and burn- 
ing eyes. 

““T hate you!” she cried. 

Then, suddenly, she collapsed, weeping, 
to the floor, the papers which she had held 
scattering left and right as she buried her 
face in her hands. 

“He ought to have his head punched!”’ 
I thought. 

But I did not care to punch it. I had a 
wholesome dread of scandal, and, besides, 
he was half a head taller than I. 

He stood looking down at her sheepish- 
ly for a moment. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” he said gruffly, and 
began to pick up the scattered papers. 
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I tiptoed away down the hall, feeling de- 
cidedly unhercic. 

‘“ But then it isn’t my fault,” I told my- 
self. ‘“ She ought to have had better sense 
than to give him the chance, if she couldn’t 
manage a flirtation better than that!” 

A few moments later, when the bell rang 
and we all filed into the class-room, I ob- 
served that Jerusha’s eyes were very red, 
and that Leslie’s mouth was set more sul- 
lenly than ever. 

Mr. Winters, principal of the high school, 
who was standing at the desk talking to 
our class teacher, suddenly turned and 
rapped for order. At the sight of his stern 
face the room grew silent. Evidently some 
one was in for it. His eyes searched the 
room until they rested on Leslie. 

“Shanahan,” he began abruptly, “a 
purse which disappeared from Raleigh’s 
desk this morning was found in yours. 
What explanation have you to offer?” 

A deathlike stillness reigned over the 
room. Leslie’s face was white. 

“T haven’t been in the room this morn- 
ing until just now,” he said. 

Mr. Winters made an incredulous sound 
in his throat. 

“ Raleigh,” he said, “ will you please re- 
peat the circumstances as you told them 
to me?” 

Henry rose with alacrity. 

“T came in at a quarter to nine and put 
my purse in my desk,” he said, “ because 
I was playing ball, and was afraid that I 
might lose it. A few minutes later I saw 
Leslie going into the building. I thought 
right away that he would be going to the 
class-room, and I’d better look out for my 
purse. I went in as soon as I could, but it 
was gone. I didn’t see Leslie anywhere 
about, but I went right over to his desx 
and found the purse there,” Henry finished 
glibly. 

“ You see, Shanahan,” Mr. Winters went 
on, “ you were seen to enter the building. 
If you weren’t in this room where you be- 
long, where were you?” ‘This with a sort 
of triumphant logic. 

“1 wasn’t here,” repeated Leslie stolidly. 

It was plain that he did not mean to tell 
where he had been; but his chivalry did 
not win him my admiration. I grudged it 
to him. I would much rather have believed 
him all bad. But I thought, looking from 
him to Henry, that if I had been in Mr. 
Winters’s place it would not have been hard 
for me to judge between them. 
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Leslie did not look like a thief, whatever 
relsé, he may have been; but then his father 
was the town drunkard, while Henry’s was 
the richest man in Milray. Besides, Leslie 
was not popular with his teachers and his 
social superiors. With such parentage, he 
should have been humble, but he was as 
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lifted a finger to save him from disgrace. 

Besides, I could not betray Jerusha. - 
“So you can’t tell me, eh?” Mr. Win- 

ters pursued. “That looks bad! Now, 
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I SAW HER SPRING AWAY FROM HIM WITH WHITE FACE AND BURNING EYES. 
“TI HATE you!" SHE CRIED 


‘nsolent as if he had been an aristocrat of 
<ristocrats. 

In those days Milray expected its poor 
to know their place. Even I, who knew 
the truth, felt that Leslie deserved what 
was coming to him, and I would not have 


did any one else in this room see Shanahan 
during that time?” 

There was a moment of silence. 
sat staring dully at the floor. 

I couldn’t help glancing toward Jerusha. 
Her knuckles were white where the fingers 


Leslie 
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gripped the desk. Suddenly she spoke 
tremulously. 

“He was in the supply-room with me,” 
she said. 

A buzz went over the room. Mr. Win- 
ters glowered at her. He hadn’t wanted 
an alibi for Leslie. It complicated matters 
too much. 

“What were you doing in the supply- 
room?” he demanded. 

“Miss Leech sent me for some test pa- 
per,” Jerusha answered with a little more 
assurance. “I was just starting up the 
stairs when Leslie came in from outside, 
and he went on up with me.” 

Mr. Winters cleared his throat. 

“Were you not aware that it is against 
the rules to allow that?” 

She nedded. 

“When did you come down?” the priia- 
cipal went on. 

“When the bell rang.” 

“It took you fifteen minutes, then, to 
get a few sheets of test paper?” 

Some one incautiously giggled in the 
back of the room. Jerusha flushed scarlet. 

“T upset a pile of paper, and we had to 
pick it up,” she said, tossing back her head 
proudly. 

“H-m!” Mr. Winters’s voice showed 
his disgust. He turned savagely on Leslie. 
“Is this true, Shanahan?” 

“Yes,” he answered sullenly, without 
lifting his eyes from the floor. 

Mr. Winters bit his lip. 

“We'll talk this over after school to- 
night,” he said. “I'll see both you boys 
and Miss Jerusha then. That’s all for the 
present!” 

II 


But he didn’t see Jerusha after school, 
for just before the beginning of the after- 
noon session the Rev. Elias appeared, stalk- 


ing grimly beside his daughter. How much 
of the affair she had told him I never knew, 
but apparently it was quite enough to re- 
vive his prejudice against ‘“ promiscuous 
education,” as he was later heard to stig- 
matize it. While he descended upon Mr. 
Winters in the office, Jerusha came into 
the class-room and quietly began to pack 
up her books. 

I was in the room at the time. I had 
come in early, and I had stayed because— 
well, because Leslie was there, bending over 
a book with an affectation of unconscious- 
ness, while on Jerusha’s desk lay a bouquet 
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of violets — florist’s violets! I meant to 
stay to see them treated with the scorn 
that a gift from him deserved. 

She ignored both them and him until, 
with her books under her arm, she was 
ready to leave. She took a step toward 
the door, then suddenly turned back, 
picked up the flowers, tucked them in her 
belt, and hurried from the room without a 
backward glance. 

I heard a few days later that she had 
gone away to a church school, but it was 
four years before I saw her again. After 
that last year of high school our crowd was 
scattered among a dozen colleges, and 
though most of us had our brief reunions 
in Milray during the summer vacations, 
Jerusha was not one of those who came 
back. As we all knew, her father had des- 
tined her from birth for the mission field; 
and after three years at St. Asaph’s she 
had been sent to a school in New York, 
where they prepare for their duties those 
whom the inner urge—or outer pressure— 
has dedicated to the delicate task of minis- 
tering to the heathen. 

It was while on a brief vacation in New 
York, during my last year at college, that 
I ran across her one afternoon at an exhi- 
bition of one of the modern painters. In 
an expansive feeling of self-importance— 
for it pleased me to patronize the poor little 
girl who, as I told myself, had always 
adored me—I invited her to dine with me 
that evening. 

The flush of pleasure with which she ac- 
cepted my invitation tickled my self-esteem 
mightily; so much so that I asked her— 
which I had certainly not intended to do— 
where she would like to go. I had meant 
to take her to the quiet hotel at which my 
mother always stopped in New York. I 
was surprised and annoyed when she named 
a famous café in Bohemia, where I was lia- 
ble to meet any one of a dozen fellows 
whom I had taken great pains to impress 
with my knowingness. If they were to see 
me with Jerusha! 

Well, I had to take my medicine; and, 
moreover, to tell the truth, as I studied her 
more closely, I saw that she wasn’t so bad- 
looking as I had always taken for granted. 
There were in her face intelligence, refine- 
ment, humor; some might have found also 
distinction and charm, but I was too un- 
formed to realize that. Plump, pink-and- 
white blond beauty was my ideal. Jerusha 
was rather tall and slender, with heavy, 








straight, black hair. Her gray eyes were 
both humorous and candid. 

We went early to dinner. That was my 
idea, for I was frankly worried over the 
outcome of the evening. She probably did 
not know what sort of place she had 
chosen, and I had uncomfortable visions 
of her shocked reaction at the dancing, the 
drinking, and the gowns. She might even 
make a scene, and I was still terribly afraid 
of the unconventional. 

But I needn’t have worried. For all the 
concern she showed, she might have been 
accustomed to dining with the aristocracy 
of Bohemia every night of her life. It was 
I who was afflicted with a painful con- 
straint, who grasped at conversational 
straws, and who flushed and hesitated like 
the callow youth I was, but would have 
died rather than confess to being. 

My embarrassment was presently re- 
lieved by the entrance of a pair who mo- 
mentarily put a stop to every conversation 
in the room—a woman, stately, handsome, 
stunningly gowned, and a man, powerful 
of figure, his leonine head topped with a 
heavy mane of white hair which shone like 
silver. I knew the face—who didn’t? It 
was Breshkov, the painter of the hour, the 
man whose exhibition we had seen that 
afternoon. 

In passing, his gaze fell upon us, and his 
face broke into a sudden friendly smile. 
He bowed and passed on without speaking, 
but with all the effect of having spoken. 
A buzz of conversation broke out again, 
and curious eyes were turned in our direc- 
tion. I looked at Jerusha, astounded , 

“ But I don’t know him!” I said. 

Her gray eyes, a hint of humor in their 
depths, met mine across the table. 

“It’s Breshkov,” she said simply. 

I stared at her helplessly. 

“You know him?” 

“Why not?” she replied, laughing. 

Why not, indeed! The Clarks had al- 
ways been credited with a genius for know- 
ing the right people, but Breshkov! 

“You’ve changed, I guess,” I said heav- 
ily; “and not in the way I should have 
supposed that a mission school would 
change you.” 

It was banal, I admit, but I was given 
to banality in those days. She regarded me 
curiously for a moment. 

“T haven’t changed,” she said. “I’m 
just what I’ve always been. You never 


took the trouble to find out what I really 
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was like—that’s all.” There was a note 
of passion in her voice as she went on. 
“No one in Milray ever cared to find out. 
How hideously lonely I was!” 

I shrank away from her intensity, for 
somehow it seemed indecent. 

“Oh, come!” I tried to say lightly. 
“ You had at least one friend. There was 
Leslie Shanahan!” 

She grew suddenly rosy, but she did not 
disclaim his friendship. 

“My fellow outcast!” she said softly. 
“Only he was at the bottom of society, 
and I at the top! What has become of 
him, do you know?” 

“Oh, he’s reading law in Judge Brad- 
ford’s office,” I said indifferently. ‘“ Aims 
to make a shyster of himself, I suppose, 
where trickiness will count. They say he’s 
getting to be quite a successful ward poli- 
tician. He’s got it in him—that sort of 
thing.” ' 

“ Yes, that—and a great deal more; but 
you always shut your eyes tight to every- 
thing that you don’t want to see, don’t you, 
Dick?” 

I had no answer to that. 

“Tell me about your school,” I said ab- 
ruptly. “ When are they going to send 
you out to uplift the King of the Cannibal 
Isles?” 

Her face grew suddenly troubled, and 
her eyes, when she lifted them to mine, 
held the same eager, wistful look that I re- 
membered of old. I shrank from it now as 
I had done then. She saw that, and turned 
suddenly away. 

“You don’t want to know,” she said in 
a curiously dead voice. “ Let’s dance!” 

Dance! And she could do it, too! The 
rest of the evening passed off much better 
than it had promised. In the end I sent 
Jerusha home alone in a taxi. I didn’t 
hear the address she gave. 


Ill 


Ir was six months before I even thought 
of her again. That’was on my first Sun- 
day at home during my summer vacation. 
My sister Jean had browbeaten me into 
accompanying her to the morning service, 
a habit which I had long since abandoned 
as provincial and childish. The Rev. Elias, 
whom the passing years had made a little 
more cadaverous, a little more chilling of 
aspect, rolled out his text with the deep 
tremor that I remembered so well: 

“This is a rebellious people; lying chil- 
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dren that will not hear the law of the 
Lord.” 

He infused a personal bitterness into his 
interpretation of the text that astounded 
me. I commented on it afterward to Jean. 

“Oh,” she said, “I thought you knew. 
He was preaching at Jerusha. He’s been 
doing it for a month now. It does seem 
cruel to me, somehow.” 

“ Preaching at Jerusha!” I exclaimed. 
“Why, what on earth for?” 

“ We don’t know a great deal about it,” 
she said; “ but this last year, while Jeru- 
sha’s been supposed to be going to that 
missionary school, she hasn’t been going 
there at all. They only just found it out. 
I guess they never wrote to her, or surely 
they would have known. I don’t believe 
they have any human affections! They 


“THANK GOD I WAS BORN IN THE DIRT! 


I'M NOT AFRAID. 
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expected her home this summer, and, in- 
stead, she wrote a note saying that she 
wasn’t coming home; that she had changed 
her mind about being a missionary. She 
sent back all the money her father had 
sent her for the past two years. When he 
wrote to the school, he found out that she 
hadn’t been there since the first month. 
Nobody knows where or how she’s lived; 
but people think that she—well, that she 
must have gone completely wrong. Henry 
Raleigh says he’s sure now that he saw her 
in New York in one of those cabaret 
places; and if it was she,'she was smoking 
a cigarette! She was with one of those 
Bohemian, artist-looking fellows. Isn’t it 
awful?” 

My mind flew back to that night in New 
York, to a dozen little incidents scarcely 

















I KNOW I'M NOT GOOD ENOUGH 


TO BLACK HER BOOTS, BUT I'LL BRING HER BACK TO SHAME YOU ALL!” 
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noticed at the time, but strangely illumi- 
nating now. And she had wanted to con- 
fide in me! It might not have been too 
late to help her then, but I had shrunk 
away. I tried to speak indifferently. 

“T don’t believe any harm has come to 
Jerusha. She was too clever to take a false 
step.” 

Inside my head an insistent refrain was 
beating: 

“ She wanted to tell you.” 

“ She was clever, I know, Dick,” Jean 
said; “but it was book clever. That 
doesn’t mean clever in practical things. 
They say that she did seem to have rather 
common tastes; that when she was in 
school here she was friendly with all the 
riffraff. Her father took her out of school 
because of some scandal about that Leslie 
Shanahan, and you know what de is!” 

“ Nonsense!” I exclaimed hotly. “I 
don’t believe that she ever exchanged half 
a dozen unnecessary words with him.” 

“Qh, of course you wouldn’t notice,” 
Jean said placidly. ‘“‘ You were awfully 
dense at that age.” 

I had to let the insult pass unchallenged, 
for we were approaching the house now, 
and an unexpected sight attracted our at- 
tention. A young man stood with his back 
to us, leaning against the gate-post in an 
attitude of easy grace. His cheap, ill-fit- 
ting clothes, too gaudy for good taste, could 
not conceal the splendor of his finely pro- 
portioned body. 

At the sound of our footsteps he turned 
his head. My first thought was that here 
was the handsomest man that I had ever 
seen, and possibly the most determined and 
the most dangerous. Then I realized that 
it was Leslie Shanahan. 

At sight of me his face betrayed an emo- 
tion that I was at a loss to interpret. 

“T’d like to speak to you a moment, 
Colby,” he said. 

“ Why, certainly! Won’t you come in?” 

He shook his head. Jean went on into 
the house, flinging me a curious glance over 
her shoulder as the door closed after her. 

“It’s about—Jerusha Clark,” he said 
hoarsely. “I’ve heard—I want to know 
where she is!” 

“ I know nothing about it,” I said stiffly. 
‘Why should you suppose that I could tell 
you?” 

“Why?” His face flushed and his eyes 
grew dangerous. “I'll tell you why! Be- 
cause I saw you with her in New York 








last fall! Because I know that whatever 
has happened to her had already happened 
then! Because I mean to know!” 

I would have given the world for the 
physical and moral courage to treat his in- 
solence as it deserved; but the fellow 
seemed to me as unreasonable, as dangeér- 
ous, as a madman. I had to answer. 

“TI met her accidentally,” I said, “ and 
invited her to dinner. I supposed that she 
was in the mission school; she said noth- 
ing to the contrary. I sent her home alone 
in a taxi, and I didn’t hear her address. 
Now, are you satisfied?” 

His eyes searched my face. 

“It was like you!” he cried. “ Like 
your smug complacence not to see that 
something was wrong—that she might need 
help! Too selfish to give it if you saw! 
Curse you and all your kind, with your 
emotions wrapped in cotton-wool! Afraid 
to hold out a helping hand to any one else 
for fear you might soil your precious fin- 
gers! Thank God, I was born in the dirt! 
I’m not afraid. I know I’m not good 
enough to black her boots, but I'll bring 
her back to shame you all!” 

He ran down the walk. For a moment 
I stood staring after him helplessly. His 
elemental passion left me with the sensa- 
tion of having been physically bruised. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that it revolted me, 
I found myself wondering if it were possi- 
ble that with all his crudity and his lack 
of control he had in him the makings of a 
better man than I. Then the figure of old 
man Shanahan sprawled in the gutter, as 
I had often seen him, flashed across my 
vision, and helped me shake my mind free 
of the uncomfortable thought. 

“ Ridiculous!” I said to myself. “I’m 
letting this wretched business destroy my 
perspective. I’m not responsible for all his 
heroics!” 

Milray forgot Jerusha very soon. She 
was a ten-days’ scandal, and after that one 
scarcely heard her name. But I could not 
forget her; I was beginning to be certain 
that I never should. 

As for Leslie, a few days after my con- 
versation with him, I heard that he had 
gone to New York. I was at the station 
when he came back alone, a few weeks 
later. I was certain that his superlative 
pride of poise was bravado assumed to 
hide defeat, but I could not bring myself 
to ask him. 

It is rather pathetic now, in the light of 
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events, to remember how much suffering 
Jerusha’s supposed fate caused me; and 
it seems incredible that we should not have 
learned the truth long before we did. But, 
for all our claims to culture, we are con- 
servative and old-fashioned in Milray; we 
do not go crying after new names and new 
ideas until a wider public sentiment has 
put the final stamp of approval on them. 
So it was not until a painting of Jerusha’s 
won the first prize in an important exhibi- 
tion in New York, and the magazines began 
to publish reprints of her work, that we 
learned that she was reckoned as one of 
the most promising of our younger artists; 
that her success, as a protégée of Bresh- 
kov, whose attention her work had early 
attracted, had been immediate and secure. 

The effect of that discovery, made the 
year I returned from medical college to 
take over my father’s practise in Milray, 
was electric. The town loudly proclaimed 
her its favorite daughter, and even the Rev. 
Elias was heard to boast publicly of his 
famous child. 

I hated them all for their tardy recogni- 
tion, but I hated myself worst of all; for 
I suddenly understood, in a blinding flash 
of insight, why I had not been able to for- 
get Jerusha. I knew that I loved her; that 
I must always have loved her; and that I 
had lost my right to tell her so. 

With deep self-loathing I remembered 
her words to me: 

“You always shut your eyes tight to 
everything that you don’t want to see!” 

I had shut my eyes to my love until the 
world had approved its object. I knew 
that I could never seek her out now; and 
yet I hoped. Surely she would come back 
to Milray some time, and then, perhaps— 
I knew that she had always liked me. 


IV 


Tue years slipped by and she didn’t 
come. Even her name ceased to be men- 
tioned, save on state occasions when we 
wished to impress the stranger within our 
gates. But I did not forget; and there 
was one other person whom I suspected of 
remembering. That was Leslie Shanahan. 

He was coming to be quite a figure in 
Milray now. When he was admitted to 





the bar, and hung up his shingle in Mil- 
ray, there had been considerable shrugging 
of shoulders and lifting of eyebrows; but 
time had proved that he knew what he was 
Of course, he didn’t get the busi- 


about. 
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ness of our set, but somehow we didn’t 
count so much as we once had counted. 

Milray had grown. A dozen factories 
now smoked where one had ‘been before; 
engines snorted and puffed in the railroad 
yards; and beyond the tracks where, in our 
childhood, a few ramshackle huts and for- 
lorn cabbage-patches had marked the melt- 
ing away of the town into the country, a 
slum district had grown, as unsavory, if 
not as extensive, as almost any city could 
show. It was among the inhabitants of 
that questionable region—swarthy Sicilians, 
Russian Jews, Slovaks, and racial odds and 
ends of doubtful reputation—that Leslie 
found his clients. I do not know how 
profitable the business was, but I do know 
that he won his cases, and that that very 
fact did not tend to increase his popularity 
with our crowd. 

For myself, I had long ceased to share 
the popular prejudice against him. I did 
not like him, I never could like him, but I 
knew that on at least one occasion he had 
shown himself a better man than I. And I 
was beginning to doubt the innate superior- 
ity of my own class. 

For one thing, my practise had begun 
to carry me beyond the tracks, and in that 
drab region I had learned things about 
him that made me ashamed of myself and 
my kind. Passionate he was, but these 
people worshiped him, and with reason. 
He was the god of many men who would 
have scorned to name any other save in 
oaths. I heard of unselfish acts of kind- 
ness that I never could have performed, 
but which he had done without question 
and without hope of reward. And, ques- 
tionable as some of his friends may have 
been, I had yet to find anything discredit- 
able proved against him. 

Knowing his standing on the North Side, 
as I did, I think I was the only one of our 
set who was not surprised when he an- 
nounced his candidacy for the office of 
city commissioner. The campaign that 
followed was one of the most vituperative 
in our history. No stone was left unturned 
to defeat him. His drunken father and 
his none too circumspect mother, both long 
since dead, were resurrected for the public 
edification. Every questionable character 
for whom he had ever won a case was ex- 
ploited as a stone to cast at him. 

Of course it was all useless. What did 
the people who were his friends care that 
his birthplace had been the slums and his 
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early environment the streets? It only 
marked him one of themselves. His elec- 
tion was a landslide. Henry Raleigh, who 
had been “ our” candidate, was nowhere. 
I had voted for Henry, but in my secret 
heart I knew that what had happened was 
just, and I was glad of it. 


—- 
— WRAY 





SHE STEPPED FOWARD IMPULSIVELY AND HELD OUT BOTH HANDS. 


Knowing Henry as I did, I knew that he 
would never accept a ciean defeat; but he 
kept his own counsel. There was never a 
hint of the thing until the night when the 
columns of the Signal blazed with the de- 
tails of the scandal, and its readers were 
informed that a petition was already in 
circulation for Shanahan’s recall. 

The affair was an unsavory one, involv- 
ing the undue police protection of an es- 
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tablishment on the North Side, the pro- 
prietor of which had once been a client of 
Leslie’s, though in a perfectly legitimate 
case. The details don’t matter. Suffice it 
to say that they were sufficiently damning. 
Leslie had been beautifully framed. I saw 
at a glance that he had about one chance 
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“YES, LESLIE, IT’s 1!" 


in a thousand to clear himself, and even 
then—well, the key to that chance lay in 
my hands. 

Strange that things should have come 
about that way! But if Leslie had queer 
people among his clients, so had I among 
my patients; and one of them was no other 
than the woman whose testimony was 
counted upon to convict him. And I knew 
things—yes, and knew that I could prove 
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them — which, publicly known, could not 
fail to vindicate him. 

“Yet why should I vindicate him?” I 
asked myself. 

It was not my fight; let him look to him- 
self. Besides, there was professional se- 
crecy to be considered; though I knew that 
if he had been a friend of my own class I 
would not have considered that. But what 
had he ever done for me that I should 
trouble myself? 

I was convinced that he had known 
about Jerusha all those years ago—he was 
not the sort of man to come back without 
finding her, once he had set his heart on it 
—and he had not told me, when the telling 
might have made all the difference in my 
life. If she should ever come back now, I 
thought, this scandal puts him forever out 
of the running! Though I was ashamed of 
the thought, I could not get rid of it. 

V 

Att that night, and all the next day, I 
fought the thing out. I wish I could say 
now that my sense of fair play must in the 
end have won out against my. selfishness 
and prejudice, but I am not sure. 

I was still debating the question when I 
returned to the office after my afternoon 
round of calls. As I stepped inside, a wo- 
man rose from a deep chair by the window 
and came toward me with a smile. 

“You haven’t forgotten me, have you, 
Dick?” she said. 

It was Jerusha Clark—no longer the elf- 
ish Jerusha of my childhood, not the half- 
formed, wistful girl whom I had met in 
New York, but a woman, radiant, assured, 








beautiful. I thrilled to the touch of her 
hand. 
“ Jerusha! You've come back!” I cried. 
She nodded. 


“Last night. Father has been worried 
about mother’s health, and he sent for me. 
I would have come before if I had thought 
I was needed. You know, they never did 
seem to need me, somehow.” 

I knew. 

“That was why,” she went on after a 
moment. “I thought I had the right to 
live my own life—that I ought to do so. 
I know it hurt them just at first—it was 
hard for me, too, to do what I did—but 
they are reconciled now. To them my suc- 


cess has been my justification.” 
I was moved to say what I might have 
said that night almost ten years before. 
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“ You would have been justified without 
that; it was your chance at life. 1 know 
you would have told me that night in New 
York — you were troubled, and I might 
have helped you; but I wouldn’t listen. I 
don’t know why. Ah, how I suffered for 
it when we heard—we imagined—” 

Her face softened. 

“IT know, Dick; but you weren’t to 
blame. You were only a boy then, and I 
had no right to burden you with my re- 
sponsibilities. It was better not.” 

“Ah, I know you didn’t need me! 
That’s the worst of it, from my standpoint, 


now. I might have made you think you 
did!” 

“I need you now, Dick,” she said sim- 
ply. “ That’s why I’ve come.” My heart 


leaped at her words, and then suddenly 
sank as she went on. “ You’ve read what 
the newspapers are saying about Leslie 
Shanahan?” 

“ Yes,” I said stiffly. 

“| want to see him,” she said. “I must 
see him! He wasn’t at his office to-day, 
and I've tried to telephone to his house, 
but there was no answer. I know he must 
be there—he’s not the man to run away! 
But I know what this must mean to him, 
and I’m afraid. I want you to go with me 
to the house.” 


* No, no, Jerusha!” I cried. “ You can’t 


go. Why, the man’s notorious! You’ve 
read what they say about him! I'll go 
alone, if you like; but you can’t! You 


mustn't!” 

“ Dick,” she said quietly, “I asked you 
to take me because you’re the one man in 
the world who knows why, just because he 
is in trouble, I must go.” 

“No, no!” I cried. “ You don’t know 
what you’re saying—what other people 
would say! You can’t risk that, even if 
he did go to New York to help you. He 
did it because he loved you, and he doesn’t 
deserve any credit for that. You don’t 
owe him anything. He’s a passionate man. 
Can't you see how he’d take it if you 
came?” 

“Yes, Dick,” she said softly, “I see 
how he might take it, and I want you to 
take me there anyhow.” 

At the implication of her words I lost 
my self-control. 

“ Jerusha,” I cried, “surely you don’t 
mean that? Wait! Wait until you’ve re- 
gained your perspective! You've lost it, 
being away so long. Even granting that 














the man isn’t guilty of what they accuse 
him of, he’s an alien to the class to which 
you were born. Think of his parentage— 
his childhoced in the streets!: I know that 
what he has made of himself speaks for 
him, but it’s the little things that count in 
the end, the little ways that he will never 
learn, that separate his class and yours. 
He isn’t your equal; he never could be. 
I’m not either, Jerusha—I know that; but 
I belong to your class. We could under- 
stand each other. And if it’s loving you 
that counts, he can’t love you more than I 
do! Wait, Jerusha! Give me a chance! 
You liked me once—I’m sure you did. I 
can make you care again, if you'll let me. 
I'll begin by clearing his name. I think I 
can do it—but for your sake, not for his.” 

She shook her head. 

“It’s too late, Dick. I did care for you 
once, it’s true; I gave you something that 
I shall never quite give to any one else. I 
do understand you, Dick, well enough to 
know that you would clear Leslie for his 
own sake, if you could. But it isn’t that. 
I couldn’t marry you. I haven’t lost my 
perspective, as you think. I’ve gained a 
wider one, that’s all. Our class! What 
does that amount to, after all? We're long 
on the little refinements, the niceties of life, 
but when it comes to the big things—it’s 
only in your narrow perspective that the 
little ones count more—do we rank better 
than those who’ve had to make their op- 
portunities instead of being born to them? 
It was Leslie, not you, who came to save 
me. It isn’t the bare fact, it’s what it im- 
plies, that we can’t get away from. If it 
hadn’t been for that I might have married 
you, and we should have been happy, per- 
haps, in the quiet, conventional way of 
our class; but we shouldn’t really have 
lived. That means taking chances—play- 
ing for high stakes with all the risk of los- 
ing; and you’ve always wanted to play 
safe, Dick. I may know depths of suffer- 
ing with Leslie that I never should have 
known with you, but I shall reach heights 
of happiness that you and I never could 
have scaled! Now, will you take me?” 

Her face glowed with her passion for 
life, for all that it might mean. For the 


moment it was given me to see the vision 
that she was seeing. I understood her pas- 
sion; I envied it; but I knew that I never 
could share it. 
play safe. 

“ Come!” I said. 


It was true, I wanted to 


“ T’ll take you, then!” 


BEGGARS ARE CHOOSERS 
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Our hands met, and over them our eyes 
exchanged a pact of friendship and under- 
standing that was never to be broken. 


VI 


WHEN we reached the house, a preten- 
tious mansion which Leslie had bought for 
himself with the first-fruits of his pros- 
perity, there was no answer to our ring; 
but a faint glow of light filtering through 
the glass of the door assured us that the 
place was not empty. When a second ring 
brought no response, I put my hand on the 
knob. It yielded to my touch, and we 
stepped into the open hallway. In the li- 
brary, on which this opened, we saw Leslie 
seated by the table, his head buried in his 
arms. ‘At the sound of our footsteps he 
raised feverish eyes. 

“ What—” he began. Then his eyes fell 
on Jerusha. He rose unsteadily to his feet 
and passed his hand before his eyes, like 
one brushing away an illusion. “ It—it 
isn’t Jerry?” he said hesitatingly. 

She stepped forward impulsively and 
held out both hands. 

“ Yes, Leslie, it’s I!” 

But he did not take her hands. His 
arms hung stiffly at his sides, his hands 
tightly clenched. 

“ Colby,” he said, turning fiercely on 
me, “‘ take her away! How dare you bring 
her here? She doesn’t realize—” 

She put a restraining hand on his arm. 

“T realize everything,” she said. “If 
he hadn’t brought me, I should have come 
alone. I had to tell you that I believe in 
you as you believed in me; that, no matter 
what people may say, I know that you 
haven’t done anything wrong.” 

“Then wait!” he cried. “ Wait until 
I’ve cleared myself. I can do it! I will! 
You’ve given me the courage. And then—” 

“Wait?” she interrupted scornfully. 
“A poor thing I should be if I waited until 
the world found out what I already know! 
Do you remember what you said to me 
when you thought that I was in trouble? 
I say it now to you: ‘ What the world 
thinks doesn’t matter to me, for I know 
you, and—TI love you!’” 

There was a long silence, though I knew, 
even where I had withdrawn into the 
shadow of a far corner with an elaborate 
pretense of examining the book-shelves, 
that Jerusha had had her way. 

Presently she called to me softly: 

“ Dick!” 
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I stepped back to where they stood close 
together, aureoled in the golden glow of 
the lamplight. Her face was flushed, and 
on his I saw the trace of tears. I held out 
my hand. My own voice was choked. 

“You’re the better man,” I said. ‘“ You 
deserved to win.” 

It was for me the renunciation of my 
life’s creed. 

“T don’t deserve it,” he said; “ but I 
will, or I'll die trying!” 













I think, after all, that Jerusha overesti- 
mated the chances she was taking when she 
married him; but I had not mistaken my 
power to clear his name, and the reaction 
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in his favor made him the hero of the hour, 
and assured his political future. I told 
him, laughing, the other day, that it was 
that scandal that had made him the Gov- 
ernor of our State—for he is that now. 
Yet I fancy that it hasn’t all been easy 
going for Jerusha. She has had her ven- 
ture, and it has been successful; and if 
there have been times when his lack of the 
little refinements to which she was born 
have annoyed her, no one, least of all he, 
has known it. She has made her husband 
what she is herself, a national figure—or, 
rather, he has made himself that, under 
her inspiration. I grant him that, because 
I have acquired perspective. 








Their pretty joys. 






Even the violet 














































VICTORIOUS SPRING 


Four springs, we dared not think of spring, 
With all her colored toys; 
Lonely the birds were left to sing 


We scarce knew day ftom day, 
Or year from year, 

In one long trance of waiting eye and ear, 
Alert upon that battle far away. 

But now the work is done; 

Into its scabbard clashes back the sword, 

The last smoke curls away from the last gun, 
And man, mysteriously, has fought and won 
Once yet again the battle of the Lord. 


And so his feet tread the old ways once more, 
His hands the old tasks ply; 

And, like a storm-tossed compass, life swings back 
To the old bearings, to the old firm stars 

To steer its voyage by 
Along the accustomed track. 


And so Love’s happy face is seen again 
Among the blossomed boughs, 

And the old earth, for all its battle-scars, 

Grows musical once more with lovers’ vows; 

And, though their cheeks with half-dried tears are wet, 
Now, singing softly, lest the dead should hear 

And deem that we forget, 

April and May have put aside their fears, 

And almost dare be gay 

In the old madcap way. 


Four springs did we forget 


And every other happy flowering thing. 
Our hearts were otherwhere— 

With other flowers blood-red, 

That bloom o’er brave men dead; 
Vainly was April fair. 


Richard Leigh 







































Kings of 
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A PROUD AND HISTORIC TITLE ESTABLISHED BY THE HEROES OF THE CRUSADES, 
WORN BY MANY EUROPEAN SOVEREIGNS, AND CLAIMED 


By Frederick 


‘ X THILE the great powers are by no 
means fully agreed, as yet, on the 
subject of the reshaping of the 
map of the world after the conclusion of 
the war, there is at any rate one project 
upon which they appear to be already 
united, and to which they are definitely 
committed. It is the transformation of 
Palestine from an Ottoman province into 
an autonomous Jewish state, under their 
protection. 

It has been suggested that owing to the 
difficulty which is likely to be experienced 
in reconciling the political views and de- 
nominational prejudices of the various fac- 
tions of the Hebrew race, it might be well 
to establish a monarchical form of govern- 
ment at Jerusalem, under the scepter of a 
scion of some European dynasty. 

This is quite impracticable. Jews, es- 
pecially those of the better class, for whose 
cooperation the world looks in the plan to 
restore national independence to their race, 
have been influenced, from their birth up, 
by the particular Gentile nation among 
whom their lot has been cast. They have 
proved themselves too useful and too loyal 
citizens of the country in which they have 
been domiciled not to have become imbued 
with its traditions and its views. The Jews 
of America and of France, of whom so 
much is expected in connection with the 
formation of a Zionist state in the Holy 
Land, have been brought up under a re- 
publican form of government, and would 
naturally demur at the idea of accepting a 
monarch, even though he were the King of 
the Jews. 

Then, too, the sovereign of the Zionist 
nation, in order to be in complete touch, 
sympathy, and understanding with his peo- 
ple, would need to have been reared as a 
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Now there is no 
prince of the blood in Europe who would 


member of their religion. 


fill the bill in this respect. Every one is 
either a Christian or a Moslem. 

Several of the reigning monarchs of 
Europe claim the title of King of Jerusalem 
through inheritance from remote ages. 
Some of them no longer make official men- 
tion of it among the honors that have come 
to them by descent—as, for instance, 
George V of Great Britain, and Victor Em- 
manuel III of Italy. Others, again, pride 
themselves on the possession of this ancient 
dignity. One of these latter is Alfonso 
XIII of Spain; another is, or was, the de- 
throned Emperor Charles of Austria-Hun- 
gary. In the latest issues of the “ Alma- 
nach de Gotha,” and of similar standard 
works of reference, each of these two is 
described as “ King of Jerusalem”; and 
whenever a foreign government has had oc- 
casion to address them in official docu- 
ments, in which it was necessary to enu- 
merate all their many dignities, the title of 
King of Jerusalem has been included with- 
out any hesitation or demur. 


THE CRUSADER KINGS OF JERUSALEM 


In these two cases the claim to the title 
dates from the Crusades. Godfrey de 
Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine, leader of the 
first of those wonderful military pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy Land, was proclaimed 
King of Jerusalem by his victorious army 
after the capture of the ancient Hebrew 
capital. It will be recalled that he refused 
to be crowned with a diadem of gold, de- 
claring that where the Founder of Chris- 
tianity had worn a crown of thorns it was 
not meet that one of His followers should 
don a circlet of precious metals and jewels, 
or even wear the laurels of a victor. Con- 
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sequently—if the medieval tradition is cor- 
rect — he was solemnly crowned King of 
Jerusalem with a crown of thorns. 

On Godfrey’s death, in 1100, he was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his brother Bald- 
win; and from that time forth all the Dukes 
of Lorraine were also titular Kings of Jeru- 
salem, until their dynasty became merged 
in the house of Hapsburg, through the mar- 
riage of Francis of Lorraine to the Empress 
Maria Theresa, daughter of Charles VI, last 
of the German emperors of the direct male 
line of Hapsburg. This gave the Austrian 
rulers a right to style themselves with the 
high-sounding but empty title. 

They also had another claim to it. In- 
deed, they had used it for centuries before 
Maria Theresa’s marriage to Francis of 
Lorraine. Away back in 1229, Frederick 
Il of the house of Hohenstaufen, King of 
Sicily and Holy Roman Emperor, caused 
himself to be crowned at Jerusalem as king 
of the Holy City. He claimed this dignity, 
not only because he had reconquered the 
city from the Saracens, who had held it 
since 1187, but also as the husband of John 
of Brienne’s daughter and heiress, Yolande. 
John of Brienne, who was one of the Latin 
Emperors of Constantinople, had assumed 
the title of King of Jerusalem as a heritage 
of his consort, a princess of Navarre and a 
descendant of Godfrey de Bouillon. 

No less than four other princes besides 
the German Emperor Frederick II were in- 
debted for their title of King of Jerusalem 
to their marriages with heiresses of the first 
Crusader sovereign. One of these four— 
John of Brienne—has already been men- 
tioned; the other three were Henry II of 
Navarre, Foulques, Duke of Anjou, and 
Guy de Lusignan. Each of the four trans- 
mitted the titular sovereignty of Jerusalem 
to his descendants. 

Guy de Lusignan even went further, for 
he actually ceded it in due form to the En- 
glish Crusader monarch, Richard Cceur de 
Lion, in 1192, in exchange for the throne of 
the island of Cyprus. Later, with utter 
disregard for his plighted word, he took ad- 
vantage of Richard’s captivity in Austria 
to resume the title of King of Jerusalem, 
which was used by all his successors on the 
throne of Cyprus. 

The Lusignan princes reigned prosper- 
ously in Cyprus for nearly three hundred 
years, and in the fourteenth century their 
house also furnished five kings to the throne 
of Armenia. Their rule ended in 1489, 
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when Caterina Cornaro, widow of James II 
of Cyprus, ceded her kingdom to the re- 
public of Venice. The remainder of her life 
was spent in retirement at Asolo, in Venetia 
—where Robert Browning passed so much 
time during his latter years; and with her 
death the royal line of Lusignan became 
extinct. 

James II of Cyprus was also Duke of Sa- 
voy, and it is through him that the house 
of Savoy, which now holds the throne of 
Italy, inherited its claim to the title of King 
of Jerusalem. 


THE HISTORIC HOUSE OF LUSIGNAN 


The family of Lusignan has had a long 
and checkered history. It took its name 
from the town and castle of Lusignan, in 
the French department of Vienne, about a 
dozen miles to the southwest of Poitiers. 
Both the castle and the family were found- 
ed, according to tradition, by the fairy 
Melusine, of the Forest of Broceliande, who 
with the magician Merlin figures so largely 
in medieval romance and in the traditions 
of French chivalry. Descended from the 
ancient Kings of Brittany, Melusine mar- 
ried Raymond, sovereign Count of Poitou, 
and the children born of this union became 
known as the Sieurs de Lusignan. 

According to the legend, Melusine was 
metamorphosed into a serpent every Satur- 
day, as a punishment for having murdered 
her father on that particular day of the 
week. Her husband, ignorant of this fact, 
having caught her in the act of undergoing 
the change, is said to have immured her in 
one of the lowest dungeons of the castle, 
from which she never emerged. 

A later Sieur de Lusignan, Guy by name, 
married Sybil, only daughter and heiress of 
Amaury, one of the crusader Kings of Jeru- 
salem, and on the occasion of his wedding 
he was created Count of Jaffa and of Asca- 
lon. On the death of his father-in-law, this 
Guy de Lusignan was proclaimed and 
crowned King of Jerusalem; but in 1187 
he was defeated by the Sultan Saladin in 
the battle of Tiberias, was taken prisoner, 
and was obliged to surrender Jerusalem to 
the Saracens. A few years later, as has al- 
ready been related, he became King of 
Cyprus. 

While his descendants ruled in Cyprus, 
the Lusignans who had remained in France 
lost both power and prestige, and were de- 
prived of their petty dominions. In 1357 
their ancestral chateau was razed to the 
























































ground by the Duc de Montpensier. There 
was a distant relative—Stephen de Lusig- 
nan, Bishop of Limoges—who wrote a 
“ History of the Kingdoms of Jerusalem 
and of Cyprus.” Finally the family be- 
came extinct, at any rate, in the male line, 
and it was only toward the close of the 
reign of Louis XV that he permitted one of 
his courtiers, who could show’a descent, on 
the distaff side, from the Lusignans, to 
adopt their arms, creating him at the same 
time Marquis de Lusignan. This man’s 
only son died in poverty in Paris, in 1813, 
without leaving any issue. 


BOGUS KINGS OF JERUSALEM 


During the reign of Nicholas I of Russia, 
some Armenian agitators, on the lookout 
for a man who could serve as a pretender, 
to form the nucleus of a nationalist move- 
ment, found an adventurer named Klenko, 
who was wont to boast that he had some- 
where in his veins the blood of the former 
Lusignan rulers of Cyprus, of Jerusalem, 
and of Armenia. For want of some one 
better, they took the man at his word. 
They dubbed him with the name of Louis 
de Lusignan, and the title of Prince of Ar- 
menia, Cyprus, and Jerusalem. They con- 
cocted parchments endowing him with a 
pedigree that traced his descent to Guy de 
Lusignan, the crusader sovereign. 

It suited Russia’s policy, at the time, to 
countenance his pretensions. It was on the 
eve of the Crimean War, and the Emperor 
Nicholas I was anxious to secure the sup- 
port and good-will of the Armenians subject 
to the Turkish Sultan’s sway. Klenko, alias 
Louis de Lusignan, was invested by the 
Czar with the rank of colonel in the Rus- 
sian army, and hailed as Prince—not King 
—of Armenia, Cyprus, and Jerusalem. But 
when the Czar found that the Armenians 
in Asia Minor did not give the promised 
assistance to the Muscovite army of inva- 
sion, he caused the so-called prince to be 
dismissed from the army, gave him a sum 
oi money with which to leave Russia, and 
declined to have anything further to do 
with him. 

Louis de Lusignan died in extreme pov- 
erty at Milan, leaving an only son named 
Michael. Michael earned a precarious liv- 
ing as a waiter at Milan and at Florence; 
and in the course of his service he succeed- 
ed in interesting two or three credulous, 
good-natured Russians in his behalf. At 
their suggestion, and with money furnished 
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by them, he proceeded to Petrograd, hoping 
to obtain some financial compensation for 
the treatment that his father had received. 
It is understood that he did obtain some 
pecuniary assistance from Alexander III, 
in the closing years of his reign, as an act 
of pure charity, and also from the late 
Nicholas II, who caused the withdrawal of 
a charge of forgery and fraud, for which 
the man had been arrested in the Russian 
metropolis. 

Michael repeatedly endeavored to ame- 
liorate his lot by marrying some rich wo- 
man. About ten years ago he addressed to 
the head of the marriage-license bureau at 
the New York City Hall, a remarkable let- 
ter inviting the assistance of that official in 
securing a rich American wife for “ a prince 
of royal blood, Prince Michael de Lusignan, 
Prince of Armenia, Cyprus, and Jerusalem, 
Comte de la Marche, fifty-seven years of 
age, and without a fortune.” His matri- 
monial designs were as fruitless in America 
as they were in Russia, however, and he 
died in October, 1912, at Petrograd, in the 
Oboukofsky Hospital, in the utmost pov- 
erty and obscurity, and without leaving aay 
heir. 

With him there disappeared the sole and 
only person who in modern times has ever 
been officially, if erroneously, recognized by 
any foreign government as entitled to bear 
the name of Lusignan. More than ques- 
tionable as was his own status, he was never 
tired of denouncing the soi-disant Prince 
Guy de Lusignan of Paris, and the latter’s 
son Léon, as utter frauds. 


THE SELF-STYLED GUY DE LUSIGNAN 


With regard to this Prince Guy de Lu- 
signan, who persuaded a number of credu- 
lous English and Americans into a belief in 
the authenticity of his claims, and induced 
them to accept the bogus orders of knight- 
hood which he conferred upon them, his 
real name was Kalfajan. He was the son 
of an Armenian stone-mason, and with his 
younger brother was educated by public 
charity at the Armenian monastery of San 
Lazzaro, at Venice. Both were trained for 
the priesthood, and when a branch school 
of their monastic order was established in 
Paris, they were appointed to it as teachers. 

From Paris they went to Rome, and sub- 
sequently the younger brother appeared in 
Constantinople, where for some reason he 
changed his name from Kalfajan to Kho- 
ren-Nar. He rose to be an archbishop of 
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the Armenian rite, but died suddenly, pre- 
sumably by poison, after being implicated 
in a conspiracy against the life of the Sul- 
tan Abdul Hamid. 

The elder of the Kalfajan brothers, after 
various adventures, made his way back to 
Paris, where he first gave out that he was 
a grandson of the great Napoleon’s famous 
Mameluke, Roustan, and subsequently blos- 
somed forth as Guy de Lusignan, King of 
Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia. It was 
previous to this that he had succeeded 
in winning the hand, and incidentally the 
fortune, of the wealthy widow of one of the 
great French art-dealers. After her death, 
he married a rich Efiglishwoman named 
Broadley; and it was on the strength of the 
money thus acquired that he adopted his 
royal titles and founded his ridiculous or- 
ders of knighthood. These last were the 
Order of Melusine, named after the legen- 
dary ancestress of the real Lusignan family, 
and the Order of St. Catherine of Mount 
Sinai, which was restricted to women, and 
which this self-styled King of Jerusalem 
had the impudence to confer upon Miss 
Clara Barton, then head of the American 
Red Cross. 


THE DETHRONED KAISER’S PRETENSIONS 


No sketch of the Kings of Jerusalem, 
past and present, bogus and authentic, 
would be complete without a mention of the 
dethroned Kaiser’s extraordinary preten- 
sions to the title. He boldly assumed it on 
the occasion of his theatrical entry into 
Jerusalem in 1898, when he rode into the 
Holy City arrayed in the white mantle of 
the crusader sovereigns, and carrying their 
emblem, a cross. In the almost blasphe- 
mous sermons that he preached on the 
Mount of Olives and in the Lutheran 
Church at Jerusalem, he emphasized his 
claim to the kingly title once held by Fred- 
erick II of the old German Empire. At 
home, however, he never included it in the 
official list of his multifarious honors as 
German Kaiser and autocrat of Prussia. 
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The former Kaiser was not content to 
ascribe his rights in the matter to descent 
from one of the medieval rulers of Jeru- 
salem. He goes back to an epoch much 
more remote—to King David of the Old 
Testament, whom he claims as an ancestor. 
Hanging in a conspicuous position in his 
workroom in the Neues Palais at Potsdam 
is, or was, a huge and beautifully framed 
genealogical tree, showing the name of King 
David at the root and that of the Emperor 
William at the top. According to this tree, 
the dethroned Kaiser is descended from 
King David through the eldest daughter of 
Zedekiah, who, with her sister, fled to Ire- 
land in charge of the Prophet Jeremiah, to 
be married to Heremon, King of Ulster. 

This genealogical tree is the work of a 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
named Glover, who devoted most of his life 
to the study of genealogy. In 1869 he 
wrote to Queen Victoria, informing her that 
he had discovered her to be descended in . 
an unbroken line from King David. The 
queen sent for him to come to Windsor, 
and to his amazement informed him that 
what he thought he had been the first to 
discover had been known to herself and to 
her late husband, the Prince Consort, for 
many years. 

It is quite natural that Victoria’s grand- 
son, the former Kaiser, with his intense if 
somewhat curious religious ideas, should 
have been deeply interested in this family 
tree. Soon after his accession to the throne 
of Germany he requested his grandmother 
to let him have a copy, which was sent to 
him handsomely engrossed and gorgeously 
framed. Its contemplation naturally tend- 
ed to increase his belief in the divine origin 
of his sovereignty. He never went quite so 
far as to describe himself in official docu- 
ments as “ first cousin of the Almighty,” 
like some of the old French kings, but it is 
probable that he sincerely believes himself 
to be a distant kinsman of that other and 
very different Son of David, the Founder 
of Christianity. 





“Only a quarter!” 


SOUNDS AND SCENTS OF SPRING 


“ Liracs, lilacs, fresh lilacs!” the boys are crying in the street; 
A quarter—and my little city room, 


That all the year was bare and barren, suddenly is sweet 
With memories. 





Ah me, ’tis spring, and lilacs are in bloom! 


Dorothy Anderson 
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GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
From Rembrandt Peale’s painting, ‘‘ Washington Before. Yorktown,’’ owned by the Mount Vernon Ladies 
Association, and now on exhibition in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON 


The victor of New Orleans, and seventh President of the United States—From the portrait by 
Samuel Lovett Waldo in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 





FAMOUS AMERICAN GENERALS 


MAJOR-GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR 


** Old Rough and Ready,’’ the victor of Buena Vista, and twelfth President of the United States— 
From a sketch by Captain Eaton, one of his staff-officers in Mexico 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT 


The captor of the City of Mexico (1847), and commander of the United States army 1841-1861—From 
the portrait by Robert W. Weir in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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GENERAL ULYSSES S. GRANT 


Eighteenth President of the United States, and the most famous of all American soldiers—From an 
engraving after a photograph taken at the front during the Civil War 
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GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE 


Commander-in-chief of the armies of the Confederate States of America—From the portrait by 
John A. Elder in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, at Washington 
Copyrighted by the Detroit Publishing Company 
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GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN 


One of four men who held the rank of general in the United States army prior to the great war, 
the other three being Washington, Grant, and Sheridan 
From the portrait by Alonzo Chappel 
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GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 


Commander-in-chief of the American Expeditionary Force in Europe, 1917-1919 
From a photograph by the Press Illustrating Service, New York 





Reconstruction and Our 
Foreign ‘Trade 


By Burwell S. Cutler 


Chief of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE term “ reconstruction,” removed 
from its context, may mean nothing, 
and may mean too much, Taken 
bodily from European discussion, where it 
expresses every variety of social, political, 
and commercial revolution, it is indiscrimi- 
nately used here by many speakers and 
writers, each one of whom interprets it as 
meaning the particular assortment of con- 
ditions under which he personally would 
like to work. 
In other words, one person uses it to 
mean merely a resumption of trade and 


industry on lines normal to us before the 


war. This individual accepts recent devel- 
opments in banking and shipping, such as 
the Federal Reserve, the establishment of 
American banks abroad, and our new mer- 
chant marine, simply as better tools with 
which to work at the old job. He fails to 
recognize these new properties as being 
measures of reconstruction which we 
adopted during the war in anticipation of 
present requirements. He does not appre- 
ciate the undoubted fact that reconstruction 
has already set in and has gained material 
headway. 

Furthermore, he assumes that the world 
spirit of supply and demand will actuate 
business as completely as it did before, 
without the interposition of any diverting 
forces like home trade preference, restricted 
imports, tariff reciprocity, governmental 
limits on credit, and the like. Perhaps he 
is right in this respect; it is too early to say 
positively, because the great industrial na- 
tions have not yet legislated their fiscal 
policies. Upon the attitude of our cus- 
tomers abroad will depend our freedom as 
sellers. 


Another person uses the term “ recon- 
struction ” in the sense of complete national 
regeneration, reaching into every phase of 
political, social, and business activity. He 
assumes that it comprehends, more or less 
vaguely, a standard set of idealistic condi- 
tions, to which every nation must immedi- 
ately conform before any trade at all is 
attempted. 

Just what does the word “ reconstruc- 
tion ” mean in its ordinary sense? 

To clarify our ideas, we may go a step 
farther back and ask another question— 
what does the term “ construction ” mean? 

Any act of construction, be it physical 
or abstract, comprises three main elements 
—the kind of structure proposed (defined 
by its purpose); the scope of structure 
(defined in terms of height, breadth, and 
length); and the time consumed in the act 
of construction (defined by future date of 
completion). In an ordinary building con- 
tract, these elements are dictated by the 
needs of the purchaser. In the position of 
purchaser and contracting party, we ought 
to examine our needs before we sign the 
contract for a rebuilt business structure. 


THE PROBLEMS THAT EUROPE MUST FACE 


Each European country faces a problem 
different in kind. Since England turned 
about three-fifths of her industrial property 
over to munitions-making, her reversion to 
peace activity will not be so much physical 
as economic, because the process has to do 
exclusively with the shift of labor to other 
plants, and with the employment of new 
workmen under new wage and social regu- 
lations. However, her banking and mer- 
chant-shipping practise need not be revo- 
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lutionized, nor her fiscal policy radically 
altered, in order to survive. 

How different in France! She must 
rebuild physically, refit, and reemploy all 
at one time. Her banking facilities must be 
completely revised. In addition she will 
feel the urge of her new capacity to make 
steel out of the minerals of Alsace-Lorraine. 
In other words, reconstruction in France 
comprehends the two kinds, p/ysical and 
economic, in all three degrees of scope, 
subnormal, normal, and supernormal. She 
will make speed in some industries while 
marking time in others. French reconstruc- 
tion is one thing; English another. 

Another kind and degree of reconstruction 
is desired by Italy. The Lombardy region, 
which has not suffered from invasion, pur- 
poses to expand and intensify her industrial 
activity far beyond normal, and to do it 
quickly. Her problem is largely a physical 
one of more machinery, more bricks and 
mortar, more hydroelectric power. The 
absence there of any labor problem so 
serious as those of England—this absence 
being largely due to the preponderance of 
agricultural interests in Italy—obviates the 
immediate need of an entirely new social 
or economic régime. 

Italy’s industrial lapse is not due to 
physical destruction, but results largely 
from disuse of machinery and lack of raw 
materials, the scarcity of coal having been 
her greatest deprivation. Russian industry 
is wholly paralyzed for lack of everything— 
fuel, machinery, and organization. As for 
Belgium, her factories stand, but the ma- 
chinery, and in many cases the very win- 
dows and flooring, have been removed to 
Germany. Germany is, physically, in the 
same predicament as England, with her 
plants intact, but in need of transformation 
to peace production. 

How, now, does the reconstruction ques- 
tion in the United States compare with 
needs abroad? 





AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES 


Physically we have been changed but 
little by the war. Only a comparatively 
small percentage of our industries was con- 
verted to war work, and our farms were 
diverted but slightly from their normal 
crops. Our production of munitions was 


large, but a great part of the necessary plant 
was created during the last four years, 
leaving our previous peace-time capacity 
almost intact. 


In other words, we are not 
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faced by the task of building again from 
the ground up, or of shifting our textile 
mills, our machinery and locomotive plants, 
back to their original lines. Our problems 
pertain more to finding peace-time employ- 
ment for the war-time expansion. A war- 
time diversion of perhaps fifteen per cent 
presents no physical problem of reequip- 
ment comparable to that of England at 
sixty per cent, or like that of France at 
eighty per cent. 

The United States does not, then, find 
herself in need of anything like the physical 
reconstruction that Europe must undergo. 
Our country is almost, if not quite, normal 
physically in that respect, and ready me- 
chanically to resume. 

But what shifts of internal economy are 
required? Are we deficient in labor, capital, 
and credit to such a degree that normal 
resumption of commerce is denied? Do we 
require some brand-new policy of govern- 
ment control or communism or franchise 
reformation before we can again start to 
work? 

Obviously not. Our scheme of internal 
economy is thoroughly workable jusi as it 
stands. That it can be improved, that 
inequalities appear for adjustment, is not 
disputed. For instance, minimum-wage 
laws, labor insurance, Federal jurisdiction 
over new stock-issues, and prevention of 
monopolies in raw materials, are reform 
measures that would harmonize our national 
vigor and make it more effective; but these 
are refinements that may come in the 
natural process of evolution toward an ideal 
state. 


RESUMPTION SHOULD BE OUR WATCHWORD 


And so it cannot be said that for the 
United States reconstruction must be an 
economic transformation such as Europe 
faces. Both physically and economically 
we register a comparative hundred per cent, 
so far as resumption of peace-time business 
is concerned. 

What right have we, therefore, to spend 
our time in planning additional wings and 
stories to our structure, or in rearranging 
our working forces, when the whole world 
is demanding of us such service as only a 
going and stable business can render? Pro- 
duction of goods and food, extension of 
credit, and help in policing the world will 
not come from a business house or from a 
people distracted by social or industrial 
revolution. I therefore deplore the purpose 
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of many habitual reformers who see in the 
present European crisis a chance for Amer- 
ica to outreform Europe. This is no time 
to play with political economy. This is 
no time to foment discontent, or to organize 
existing unrest around some pet project of 
social or fiscal experiment. 

We conclude, therefore, that reconstruc- 
tion is essentially a European problem— 
primarily for the battle-zone, and in less 
degree for neighboring regions. Resumption 
should be our watchword, stability our 
policy. . Resumption of national life on 
the sane and progressive lines which have 
guided us for the last century and a half, 
and without the distraction of new experi- 
ments at an inopportune moment, is the 
one thing to be desired at present, and 
until we know well what we want and are 
not groping in the dark. 

Further, the period of prosperity now at 
hand entails duties from which we cannot 
honorably escape. If there is one that 
stands out above the rest, it is the duty of 
sober counsel among ourselves. I think 


that the world looks to us as a great 
balance-wheel between the extremes of com- 
mercial greed and fantastic altruism, each 
of which may have its brief day during the 


process of economic settlement. 

Specifically I decry the attempt to force 
upon so-called capital and labor the elabo- 
rate and somewhat artificial schemes of 
armed beneficence that are frequently re- 
hearsed; particularly when they take the 
form of patronizing concessions to labor. 
They have the effect of drawing a still 
sharper line between those two great social 
forces; whereas, in the truer view, they 
merge insensibly into one another and must 
respond to the same economic instincts in 
the long run. 


WHAT THE WORLD WILL BUY FROM US 


The time has come when American inge- 
nuity and service should be marketed 
abroad. Every nation of industrial signifi- 
cance has something characteristic to sell 
to the world at large. England has her 
textiles and ships, France her wines, toilet 
articles, and women’s clothes, Germany her 
chemicals and electrical equipment, Sweden 
her tool-steel, and so on. The most charac- 
teristic industrial products of the United 
States are her labor-saving devices. 

Among other useful inventions, the cot- 
ton-gin, the automatic reaper and binder, 
the sewing-machine, the telegraph, the 
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steam-shovel, immediately occur to one as 
typical products of our national genius; but 
there is probably no field so well covered 
by American inventions as that of office 
labor. Our typing-machines, our machine 
calculators, our filing-systems, our loose-leaf 
accounting methods, and our office furniture 
are known in every commercial quarter of 
the globe as products of American ingenuity 
and of American factories. Representatives 
of the manufacturing concern of which the 
writer was formerly president have seen 
U. S. A. typewriters on the laps of turbaned 
Bedouins in remote villages of Turkestan, 
and in the haciendas of the Argentine, a 
thousand miles from the coast. Department 
of Commerce officials in Egypt report that 
they found American roll-top desks far up 
the Nile. 

Do not these articles typify the peculiar 
aspirations of American business? It ap- 
pears that they were developed in response 
to an insistent demand for speed, accuracy, 
and economy—speed in execution, accuracy 
in results, economy in time and labor. The 
constructive vision of our successful busi- 
ness man overleaps the barriers of clerical 
labor and demands a mechanical means to 
his end. 

Who to-day would think of keeping his 
sales plan on the dead level of letter-writing 
by longhand? What employer is content 
with a restriction on the size of his force 
imposed by inability to make out pay-rolls 
by hand, when machines for the purpose 
can put up hundreds of envelopes in an 
hour? We may arrive at a time when the 
laborious process of double-entry account- 
ing will be displaced by a quick and simple 
register of credit or debit balance, and when 
merchants at the far ends of the earth will 
talk with one another by wireless from their 
desks. 

So long as our attitude of splendid impa- 
tience endures, so long the world abroad is 
going to learn of us and buy of us. They 
will buy our supermethods. And in that is 
the lesson. 

When a foreign importer purchases a 
typewriter, or a desk, or an addressing- 
machine, he does not gage its value by the 
amount of steel or wood in it, or by its 
labor cost. He judges his acquisition chiefly 
by its mechanical performance. It is service 
he wants, although design and finish may 
influence his choice. He is not, in the last 
analysis, buying material, because material 
has no intrinsic value until it is touched by 
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the genius and the hand of man. It must 
be molded into some useful shape or con- 
trivance before it can minister to human 
needs. 

The Himalayas are full of metal-bearing 
quartz; the Urals of Russia conceal gold 
and platinum beyond calculation; vast de- 
posits of pure white marble lie unquarried in 
the Andes; timber stands in great forests in 
parts of Russia, Canada, and Brazil; the 
far-distant and unpeopled plains of Pata- 
gonia offer grazing for millions of sheep; the 
continent of Greenland is rich in fur-bearing 
animals; the Alps abound in hydroelectric 
possibilities—but who buys these materials 
until they are located, sorted, prepared, 
adapted, put up in packages, shipped, 
stored, and labeled? Thus, and in no other 
way, is merchandise created. 

So long as the constructive mind of indus- 
trial America continues to sense the latest 
needs of mankind, and consistently seeks 
new shapes and uses for the raw materials 
of the earth, we need not be anxious about 
home or foreign trade. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF FINE SERVICE 


Of course, we must also learn and practise 
the diplomacy of fine service. The success 
of a s*les campaign at home or abroad 
depends upon a thorough understanding of 
the territory to be cultivated. Unfortu- 
nately, we have seen many a business con- 
cern dashed on the rocks of its own temerity. 
The appalling percentage of business fail- 
ures in the United States is due very largely 
to ignorance—ignorance of cost-accounting, 
ignorance of market, ignorance of proper 
production methods, and ignorance of the 
human element composing labor. 

As a nation, we have generally depended 
on luck and hustle to produce the big 
results of which we are so fond. We have 
not realized that evolution, stability, and a 
long look into the future are essential to 
success on a big scale. We have been 
looking fondly at the size of the super- 
structure, and have paid little attention to 
the foundations. 

I do not bring this criticism against all 
American enterprises, for we have concerns 
of national and international scope whose 
foundations are solidly laid in the concrete 
of study. experimentation, and laboratory 
research. And yet the early history of some 
of these companies shows instances of de- 
plorable losses through neglect of facts that 
should have been carefully ascertained be- 
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fore certain enterprises and financial out- 
lays were undertaken. 

Some typical instances of such mistakes 
recently came to my attention as the result 
of attending a conference of export man- 
agers, who freely discussed their past errors 
with disgust and a degree of humor. These 
cases demonstrate the truth that disaster 
frequently hinges on a mere trifle of popular 
custom, of trade habit, or of political 
sentiment. 

One man told how he tried to sell corsets 
in a South American country, where he 
opened attractive shops equipped lavishly 
with fitting-rooms and maids in attendance. 
His establishments and his goods were uni- 
versally admired, but South American ladies 
think of corsets as an intimate part of their 
lingerie outfit which they always try on at 
home, and their modesty was offended at 
the idea of a public fitting. 

Another man landed in a foreign port 
with a sample lot of jewelry emblems, which 
immediately sold like hot cakes. He franti- 
cally cabled home for more goods, and a 
large consignment was hurried out to him, 
but found no market whatever. It seems 
that the day of his arrival was a féte-day, 
and that the design on his jewelry was em- 
blematic of the saint celebrated on that day 
only. 

Not long ago a concern suffered the 
return from the Orient of a large shipment 
of apparel ordered in anticipation of a local 
festival. The goods were sent back because 
they showed the gayest of gay colors, 
whereas the festival was one of lamentation 
for the dead, demanding black garments 
only. Frequently high-priced automobiles 
have sold freely in a given locality for 
several weeks, at the end of which time all 
the people of wealth have been satisfied, 
and no other buyers remain. 

Lack of special knowledge often leads 
merchants into a guarantee of delivery to 
some inland point at a time when the entire 
transportation facilities of the district are 
occupied in moving a seasonal crop. This 
is an ever-present danger in small foreign 
ports whose only connection with the inte- 
rior is by a single railroad or stream. 

Even an elementary study of the field 
will prevent these errors of judgment; but 
the manufacturer or merchant who neglects 
such study, and does business “‘on a hunch,” 
is likely to incur overhead costs that will 
spell annihilation. 

No longer can we depend upon the easy 
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conditions which have heretofore covered 
up so many of our mistakes. In the early 
days of this country our tremendous natura! 
resources lying on the very surface of the 
land, and an endless chain of immigration, 
providing labor and customers, gave us a 
home market from ocean to ocean and from 
semitropical Mexico to the arctic regions, 
that would absorb almost any fairly attrac- 
tive product. Excessive overhead costs, due 
to lavish use of men, materials, and time, 
were easily covered in prices which would 
not be too high in all localities; that is, a 
sufficient purchasing public would be found 
here and there to keep the less efficient pro- 
ducer going, regardless of lower prices from 
competitors. 

In many cases our great distances created 
transportation costs high enough to over- 
shadow the difference in price between one 
producer’s high-priced article and cheaper 
goods offered from another quarter. We 
had not yet reached the European stage of 
intensive production and marketing among 
large and populous cities within easy range 
of one another. 


A PERIOD OF KEENER COMPETITION 


In many lines 


Things are different now. 
our industrial capacity exceeds the normal 


demand. A sign of this is found in the 
wide-spread concentration of individuals 
into associations, for the purpose of elimi- 
nating self-destructive competition on the 
part of those who do not respect actual 
costs and the necessity of trade integrity. 
By mutual enlightenment they hope to 
banish ignorance and market treachery. 
Another sign of surplus capacity is the at- 
traction to overseas trade that is manifest 
on every hand. 

Outside of our own boundaries we are 
more certain than ever to meet the compe- 
tition of merchants who know thoroughly 
what they are doing. The European mer- 
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chant is a grubber after facts. He studies 
the field like a jewel-appraiser with his 
microscope. He does business minutely on 
a large scale. 

So, indeed, do many of our largest con- 
cerns after they have reached the point of 
size where they can afford laboratories and 
a scientific staff. In organizations of that 
scope the total output is so large that they 
can stand heavy incidental outlays in order 
to effect economies that may represent only 
a very small percentage of the cost of 
production. 

It is noticeable that success in competi- 
tion with European producers and mer- 
chants has been confined principally to 
concerns which could afford the refinements 
of cost-control. That is one reason why I 
cannot condemn aggregations of capital and 
labor under a single organization. Against 
the possibility of their superior strength 
being used to throttle competition and to 
fix extortionate prices—an offense that is 
seldom committed—they must be credited 
with affording a consistent livelihood to the 
greatest number of people. Their resources 
and the men involved turn out many more 
units of production than could be created 
under the control of many separate individ- 
uals. Trade associations are born with the 
same instinct to join forces, not in a scheme 
of piracy, but for human and economic 
salvage. 

A further step is the use of statistics. 
There is nothing abstruse or cryptic in a 
table of figures showing the import or ex- 
port figures of a commodity. When we 
perceive in the latest monthly summary of 
the Department of Commerce that a certain 
article is moving more freely from one coun- 
try to another, it prompts the question— 
“Why?” The answer leads you to a correct 
idea of conditions in those countries, and 
usually points out an opportunity for profit- 
able trade. 





THE WIDER VISION 


Ox, you who seek to bind my life with words 
As chains, to whom convention’s law is holy— 

The law that deals with men in close-packed herds, 
And takes large tolerance for collective folly— 


I bow my head, repeat your narrow creed, 
Whereof no inward echo follows after, 
And seem to be of one kind with your breed; 
Yet, can you never hear my soul's clear laughter? 


Julia R. Reynolds 
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hound ” was or is, but I never hear 
the term without thinking of Charlie 
Wolff. 

He was the greatest scandal man the 
news world has ever seen; and when he was 
scenting out something rich with which to 
thrill the kitchen mechanics of a Sunday 
morning, he was about the best little blood- 
hound that ever lolled a tongue. 

He got his start on a famous case that 
began years ago and is not dead yet. 
Charlie was one of the special staff on the 
Clatter. The paper trebled its circulation 
by devoting a whole page to the trial every 
day, detailing the truth, the whole truth, 
and even more than the truth. 

When that slowed down, Mlle. Lantelme 
and the Parisian stage came along as a life- 
saver. 
ered things about Parisian high life that 
would have made the Earl of Rochester 
turn in his grave with envy. But finally 
Lantelme died, and I think Charlie was the 
most sincere mourner. Even so, he tried 
hard to resuscitate her by putting over 
some stuff about her having fled to Spain. 

He would have paraded his own family 
skeleton if it would have made good copy, 
but in the country town where he was born 
the little indoor graveyards contain nothing 
but honest parricides, robbers, and breakers 
of the Sabbath. 

It was a fine sight to see Wolff getting 
out his stuff. When I first worked on the 
Clatter I thought it was great to be on the 
magazine section with him. That was 
while I was still homesick. It gave me an 


I AM not quite sure what a “ questing 


honest thrill to see the man humped up 
over his typewriter, two simitarlike wrin- 
kles playing around his mouth, throwing 
off helpful hints to the sketch artist who 
put in the border stuff of Cupid steering the 
boat of love on the rocks of matrimonial 
unhappiness. 





The Questing Hound 


SCHOOLCRAFT 


Illustrated by Paul Stahr 


Charlie went to Paris and discov-’ 
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But I never knew what a mean hound he 
could be until the day young Moody came 


charging in. Moody was one of our most 
gilded youths, with money enough to run a 
private war and not enough brains to shoot 
at. One Sunday Charlie ran a double page 
in the scandal section about him, with pic- 
tures of his apartment on the Gold Coast, 
his Fiat racer, his bulldog, his yacht, and 
all the other appurtenances of a well-to-do 
young man, including the girl to whom he 
was supposed to be engaged. At the top 
was a tastefully arranged bouquet of girlish 
faces from the Summer Garden chorus, and 
young Moody, with the wings and legs of 
a bumblebee, and a silk hat and cane, was 
buzzing around, sipping the honey from 
their lips. Lord knows, I hated the stuff 
by that time, but I also knew what would 
get by with the Clatter readers; and believe 
me, this was a peach! 

Along Monday afternoon the door flew 
open and the young man himself came 
bouncing in, full of selected booze. He 
stood by the door, swaying a bit, evidently 
expecting that we would all lay down our 
burdens and rush up to kneel at his feet. 

Instead, we all hammered away, except 
Gladys Tinkham, who ran the telephone 
switchboard inside a little railing by the 
door. She just looked up at him, cool as a 
cold-storage cucumber. I wondered where 
he got his clothes, and if I could ever get 
old Steinert to make a shoulder like that. 

“ Did you wish to see some one?” asked 
Gladys, as if he might be there on a sight- 
seeing trip. 

Young Moody pulled the paper out of 
his pocket and said in a voice which he 
meant to be calm: 

“T want to see the person who is re- 
sponsible for this!” 

“It must be either the managing editor 
or Mr. Wolff,” she said. “I will give you 
the former.” 









THE QUESTING HOUND 


She rang the old man’s buzzer once, and 
he buzzed back twice—which was a signal 
to send the visitor in. The boy charged in 
through the door like a poilu going into a 
dugout. 

All this time Wolff sat hunched up over 
his machine, saying nothing, but looking 
keen. 

The old man’s office was not a real one, 
but just a place fenced off to let us know 
who was boss. We all sat with our ears 
pinned back, waiting for the big thrill. 

Moody went in, flourished the paper 
under the boss’s nose, and said in the same 
voice of calm desperation: 

“IT want to see the man responsible for 
this!” 

The old man signaled for Charlie to 
come. He swaggered in, and I thought 
how I should hate to mix it with him. He 
was tall, with rounding shoulders and long 
arms, and those are the boys to keep away 
from. 

The old man pointed to Wolff and said: 

“* Mr. Wolff is the author of that article.” 

Instead of lighting into Wolff, young 
Moody put out his hand and said: 

“It can’t be. Mr. Wolff and I are great 
friends!” 

And Wolff shook his hand and said: 

“ Hello! Glad to see you!” 

The boy began to lash himself into a rage 
again. 

“ T want to find the low hound that print- 
ed this stuff about me. You can help me, 
Wolff. It’s ruining me! My mother is.all 
broken up over it, and my engagement has 
been broken off on account of it.” 

The old man looked at Wolff and said: 

“ There he is.” 

Young Moody also looked at Wolff. 

“Impossible!” he replied. “ We have 
been drunk together in every barroom in 
town.” 

“I did it,” said Charlie. “ What of it?” 

That poor kid turned white as milk 
punch, thinking how Charlie Wolff had 
double-crossed him; and then—blame me 
if he didn’t pull a gun! 

I did not think he would shoot, for he 
had a skin like a baby and hair like a movie 
hero. He was a nice kid, but terribly wild, 
I guess, and he was about as drunk as any 
one could be and stay awake. 

The old man’s prestige was a long time 
in coming back after that, for under the 
table he went. 


Charlie was no coward. He was after 
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the boy in a minute, and he handled him a 
little too roughly, I thought. They mixed 
it all over the floor. Charlie took his gun 
away, hauled him to his feet, and made 
him promise to be good. He jerked the 
cartridges out of the gun and tossed it back 
to its owner. 

“ Lest you shoot yourself,” he said, which 
I consider a pretty low thing to say under 
the circumstances. 

“T shall sue!” said young Moody in a 
voice full of tears. 

The old man looked a bit anxious. 

“We are safe, aren’t we?” he said to 
Wolff. 

“Yes,” replied Charlie. “It’s all true, 
every word of it. He told me so himself!” 

The boy went out of the office, complete- 
ly sobered and as discomfited as if he had 
been the villain of the piece. He got a 
sympathetic look from Gladys and one from 
me. Wolff came back to his desk, and it 
hurt to sit next to him. It was a low trick, 
chumming around with this boy and then 
spreading the dope on his good times. 

The old man looked at him with about 
as much affection as one might feel for a 
polecat at a lawn-party; but the owners 
liked the stuff, and Wolff got a raise. 


II 


THEN came the Gilbert affair. December 
—that’s Mr. Gilbert—wedded May—that’s 
Mrs. Gilbert. About two days after the 
wedding along came June, just a little older 
than May. December, however, was far 
from being asleep, for there was some shoot- 
ing on the up-State road, and June went to 
a hospital, wounded desperately. 

All sorts of rumors were flying around, 
but Gilbert, who was as rich as Croesus, had 
everything hushed up and _ hermetically 
sealed. The papers knew there was big 
stuff in it somewhere, but nobody could get 
at it. The Gilbert house had all the boards 
up. Even so, there was a constant string 
of reporters and camera-men coming.and 
going and hanging around the front gate 
like sharks. 

Charlie Wolff told the old man that he 
thought he could do something with it. I 
went along with him to take notes on the 
color of the carpet, what she wore, and 
how the children sobbed. I expected to be 
back at the office in just as much time as it 
took to get out there, for I had no idea that 
Wolff could jimmy his way into a place like 
that. 
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All the way out he sat back in the corner 
of the cab, running his fingers over those 
razorlike wrinkles of his. He wrote some- 
thing on one of his cards and gave it to the 
stolid man who met us at the door. For 
about five minutes we admired umbrellas 
of all types in a tiled vestibule, and then 
the butler told Charlie that Mrs. Gilbert 
would see him. 

We were led into a drawing-room as long 
as a bowling-alley, with the furniture and 
chandeliers all done up in pajamas. The 
room was late Benjamin Harrison in style, 
with a lot of gloomy frescoing and black 
walnut. The only light was that which 
came in through the little squares cut in 
the wooden shutters, and I scraped my 
shins over one of those curly footstools on 
which our mothers sat as children. 

Then a sweet voice said: 

“ Charlie Wolff?” 

We turned around, and there was Mrs. 
Gilbert standing in the doorway. 
about the sweetest little woman I ever saw, 
and I am not ashamed to let fall a tear or 
two even now when I think of her. She 
was small, but finely formed, with wonder- 
ful golden hair, eyes the color of a Sierra 
sky after the rains, and a mouth and chin 
like a baby’s. You could see that she was 
just a sweet kid, and always would be. 

Charlie walked up to her, held out his 
hand, and said: 

“ Hello, Susie! I’m glad to see you.” | 

She smiled back as best she could and 
said: 

“ I am always glad to see an old friend.” 
She looked down and added: “ That is, if 
you are still my friend.” 

Charlie colored a little. 

“ That’s all in the past, Susie,” he said. 
* You treated me square, and I know you 
would not harbor a grudge against me for 
the way I acted.” He turned. “ This is 
my friend Mr. Collins.” 

She gave me a hand about as big as a 
baby’s, and as soft. My heart went right 
out to her. To make conversation, which 
seemed to be lagging, I said: 

“T did not know that you and Charlie 
were friends.” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, trying in a pa- 
thetic way to smile back and be cheerful 
in all this gloom. “ He and I went to 
school together up North. He was the 


meanest boy there—always putting snakes 
in the girls’ desks, and things like that.” 
Charlie placed a chair 


We all sat down. 
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for her over where the light poured in 
through the hole in the shutter, and sat off 
in the corner, with his hand around his 
mouth, playing with those wrinkles of his. 

“We used to hate you,” she said to 
Charlie, smiling at him like an angel 
through a thunder-shower. She looked as 
if she could not hate anybody, even if she 
put her whole soul into the task. 

“ Do you remember,” said Charlie, “ the 
time Dan Roberts and I fought over you, 
and I won, but you went around with him 
just the same and hated me all the harder?” 

She tried to say yes, and to smile; but 
instead her mouth and chin trembled like a 
baby’s, and she burst into tears. 

Charlie went over to her and patted her 
shoulder. 

“Susie Gold,” he said—that was her 
name before she changed it to Gilbert—“ I 
want to help you. There are a lot of ru- 
mors floating around town that are liable 
to be put in print any minute.” 

“I know,” she nodded. “ These report- 
ers worry me to death!” 

“T am here to help you,” he said again. 
“ The best thing for you to do is to tell me 
the whole story, and let me print enough of 
it to keep you out of trouble and to stop 
those rumors. Once a plausible story comes 
out the news will be dead news, and no- 
body will think about it any more.” 

She looked up at him and said in a 
choked voice, holding her handkerchief to 
her mouth: 

“ Thank you, Charlie. 
the best way.” 

She looked at me hesitatingly, and I 
reached for my hat. 

“Stay here,” said Charlie, short and 
sharp. “ Mr. Collins is a friend of mine, 
and I want him to be here in order to verify 
my statements. You see, I do not want to 
make any mistakes.” 

She was silent for a long time, looking 
down and twisting her handkerchief in her 
hands. 

“ Well,” she said finally, “ you remember 
that Dan Roberts and I were engaged for 
a long time—ever since we were children 
together. We expected to be married three 
years ago, but Dan’s father failed, as you 
remember, and they all went West to start 
over again. We went on being engaged, 
though I did not see Dan for two years. 
Oh, I was such a fool, Charlie! I got so 
sick and tired of waiting, and Dan wrote 
that he was not getting on very well.” 


I suppose that is 





“I WANT TO SEE THE MAN 


She smiled over at me and added haif 
tearfully: 

“You must think me awfully simple, 
Mr. Robbins, but Charlie knows what a 
weak character I have.” 

“No, indeed,” I said, forgiving her for 
getting my name wrong, which gets to me 
more than anything I know. “I have two 
sisters that went through it, and I know.” 

9 





fut Wan 


RESPONSIBLE FOR THIS!” 


She was grateful for that. She went on 
more easily, and began talking more at me 
—all of which was fish in Charlie’s net. 
He sat there, looking keen .as razor-blades. 

“Then Mr. Gilbert came up there. I 
don’t know, but I was tired of waiting and 
waiting, and he swept me right off my feet. 
We were married and came back here. I 
want to say right now that he has been 
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very kind to me. He is a good and noble 
man. The whole blame is on me for all 
these lives wrecked—two, maybe three.” 

I got up and wandered off into the dark 
to wipe my eyes. This boy Dan, I con- 
cluded, must be the one who was shot, and 
who was now lying in a hospital between 
life and death. 

“ Then Dan came to me, clear from Cali- 
fornia. He started as soon as he heard I 
was to be married. He wired me, but 
somehow or other the telegram did not get 
to me in time. He came to this house and 
sent for me; and when I came in he was 
standing here where we are now. I knew 
then that Dan was the only one, and that 
nobody else could ever be anything to me.” 

She sat still for a minute, wiping away 
the tears. She tried to look at Charlie 
Wolff, and hung her head; and then she 
lifted it up proudly and looked at us 
squarely. 

“T went away with him,” she said. 
“We were gone for three days when Mr. 
Gilbert found us.” 

With that she crumpled up in her chair 
like a broken lily—a real one, not a movie 
one. 

I found a bell and rang it, and a Hercules 
of a woman came. She glared at us, then 
lifted Susie up in her arms like a baby, and 
carried her off up-stairs? 

What notes I had taken I threw out of 
the taxi window. Charlie did not notice it, 
for he was sitting in the corner, smiling to 
himself and drumming away -with fingers 
that he never got quite clear of ink. 

After that I went out to get a report of 
the meeting of the Rigid Economy Dress 
Club, which had just launched a campaign 
to ruin the dressmakers. It took a long 
time, for they were electing their fifth presi- 
dent, all the others having broken the rules 
about nothing but shirt-waist and skirt. 

Then I went home and went to sleep, 
thinking how fine it was that Charlie had 
chevied those wolves away from the door 
of that poor lamb from up-State. 


Iil 


On Sunday morning I picked up the pa- 
per for my best smoke of the week—the 
one after Sunday breakfast, with one’s feet 
in carpet slippers, and the sunshine admit- 
ted in just the right proportion. 

Have you ever noticed how most people 
read the Sunday paper? First they take a 
look through the magazine section, because 
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it has a colored cover, and because away 
down in all our hearts there is the same 
sensation-seeking streak. I am human— 
all too human, as they flash it on the screen 
—-so I opened it and froze right up. 

The middle sheet, where young Moody 
and the Summer Garden girls had figured, 
was plastered all over with the story of 
Susan Gold. As I said, I hate the stuff; 
but I know when it is well done, and this 
was a wonder. 

At the top there was a big sphinx with 
“ AMOR ” lettered across its front. It 
had big claws, and in them were struggling 
Susan Gold and this boy Dan. At one up- 
per corner was a picture of the Gilbert man- 
sion, and in front of it there was sketched 
an automobile with these two kids skipping 
out in it. The road was sketched in also, 
with dotted lines and black crosses where 
they stopped to mend a tire or get gasoline. 

Then Gilbert’s car was shown chasing 
them. The chase wriggled down one side 
and across the bottom to a spot with a 
black cross, which marked the place 
“where the first night was spent,” and up 
the other side to the place where they were 
caught. There was a room with Susan 
Gold in negligee and Gilbert shooting at 
the poor kid. In the middle of the sheet 
was a childhood photograph of Susie, and 
the caption told how this story was related 
to a girlhood friend of hers. 

Believe me, that stuff was eaten up that 
day by thousands, and they were not all 
depraved, either. Altogether, it was about 
the meanest, dirtiest, cleverest piece of that 
sort that I have ever seen. 

I could have knifed Charlie Wolff then 
and there. The next day, when he came 
in, I gave him the same welcome that a 
tourist hands his first rattlesnake; and he 
took it in the self-possessed way that a rat- 
tler would probably take it, looking straight 
back under his eye-shade. 

He worked away, saying nothing, suck- 
ing on his pipe as happy as somebody’“who 
has just adopted a French baby. He pulled 
out the middle sheet and looked at it, strok- 
ing his chin and running his fingers up and 
down his wrinkles. 

At that I got so angry that I whirled 
around in my chair and threw the stuff I 
was doing upon his desk. 

“Charlie Wolff,” I said, “of all the 
skunks I ever saw you are the lowest! I am 
through with this stuff. If I have to starve, 
I'll never put a hand to it again!” 
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HE WAS AFTER THE BOY IN A MINUTE, AND HE HANDLED HIM A LITTLE TOO ROUGHLY, I THOUGHT 


He just looked at me and said: That was pretty weak as a comeback, 
“How can you be so cruel to our readers but the way he said it was enough to make 
as to leave the paper? How shall we get your flesh creep. Then he added savagely: 
along without you?” “ You stay with your party, kid, and I 
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will stay with mine. That girl did me a 
dirty turn once.” 

“Had too much sense to marry you, I 
suppose,” I said, a bit scared, for I hate a 
fight. 

“ That’s my business,” he said. 

I was sure that at some time or other he 
had loved her in his acid way; and, indeed, 
who wouldn’t? 

About eleven o’clock his telephone rang, 
and he picked up the receiver and did the 
usual. Gladys Tinkham, over in her cor- 
ner, was watching him with as startled an 
expression as a person of her reenforced 
compesure could show. Charlie listened for 
a while with a mean smile crawling over his 
face, and then he said: 

“ Well, I would not feel that way about 
it. Lots of people want to get into the pa- 
pers. It’s odd how things turn out, isn’t 
it?” 

Then he quoted something from Shake- 
speare about time bringing its revenges. 

All this time Gladys, I could see, was fid- 
dling with her keys and trying to do a little 
listening; but an old newspaperman like 
Charlie was wise to things like that. He 
gave her a look that would have curdled 
germ-proof milk. 

“ Get off the line!” he said in a voice like 
frozen sulfuric acid. 

“IT beg your pardon,” replied Gladys, in 
a voice which the Duchess of Mudcaster 
might have used in asking the Duke of the 
Same, “ How many lumps?” “TI thought I 
was working in an office with gentlemen.” 

Charlie Wolff said “ Hello!” again, but 
evidently the other end was empty now. 
He got up and went out. He was excited 
about something, for he left his watch and 
keys on his desk. 

I went over to the corner. 

“ What was it?” I asked. 
and what did she say?” 

Gladys looked at me. 

“T beg your pardon,’ 
fine glissade into the lower register. 
never cut in on a line.” 

“Sure you don’t,” said I; “but what 
did she say?” 

Gladys looked at me a minute and then 
began to unbosom herself about Charlie 
Wolff. It takes a lady to put a man under 
about six feet of earth. But she was a bit 
curious herself, so after writing his epitaph 
and putting a wreath of poison-ivy on his 
tomb, she said: 

“ Well, what do you know about it? I 
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heard a lady with a voice as sweet as cus- 
tard asking for Charlie Wolff, and sobbing 
between words. And when he was on the 
line, she said in a voice that would draw 
tears from an iron Hindenburg, ‘ Oh, 
Charlie Wolff, you have broken my heart!’ 
You heard what he said. Then she sobbed 
hard and left the telephone without hang- 
ing up.” 

“ Pshaw!” I said, and went back to my 
desk without telling Gladys Tinkham what 
had happened. 

I felt as low as a snake, but pulled my- 
self up a bit by telling the old man that I 
was through with the scandal section. He 
was decent about it, and gave me some 
sporting stuff to do, which made me as 
happy as Mr. Average Detroiter on Ty 
Cobb Day. 

What did this poor little Susie Gold do 
then but take a train North, walk about 
twenty miles in shoes with soles like paper, 
lie down in an apple-orchard where she and 
Dan Roberts used to spoon away the June 
evenings, and poison herself! I heard it 
from the man on the wire, who wrote it 
down as calmly as if it had been an an- 
nouncement of the death of No. 456 in the 
poorhouse. 

The old man called for Wolff, but he was 
not there, so I laid a note on his desk, tell- 
ing him to go in when he came. I could 
not trust myself to speak to him. He went 
into the office and was there a long time; 
but when he came out he took a long, lov- 
ing look at me, another at Gladys, and went 
out. 

IV 


Ir the other article had been a success, 
the account of Susan Gold’s death was a 
knock-out. Wolff continued the border 
chase idea, extending it from the place of 
the shooting to the apple-orchard and the 
cemetery where Susie was buried. He had 
a description of her mother and father and 
a story about the funeral. 

I thought he must have been up there, 
and the old man thought he was, but I 
found later that he had spent most of his 
time soaking up whisky and seltzer. He 
had written the whole thing from memory 
and imagination, aided and abetted by the 
demon rum. 

After that the weather turned so hot that 
I spent more than one night on the fire- 
escape. Everybody became thin and cut- 
ting as a barbers’ convention. Charlie 
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Wolff went away down. According to re- 
ports, both internal and external, he was 
drinking very hard. His face got so thin 
that those simitar wrinkles of his almost 
cut one another. 

One day, about a week after Susie Gold’s 
death, he was sitting at his desk, just plain 
stupid from heat and whisky. His shoul- 
ders were all humped up and his hands 
were trailing on the floor. A _ half-sheet 
stuck up out of his machine covered with 
some junk about Mlle. Lantelme’s being 
discovered in the commuters’ district of 
Paris darning socks, or hoeing in a garden, 
and saying: 

“ Love is all that matters!” 

His telephone buzzed. He woke up 
bleary and said: 

“ Hello!” 

For a long minute he was silent. Then 
he shook himself together and repeated: 

“ Hello! Who is this?” 

He listened again, getting whiter and 
whiter all the time. His eye wandered over 
to Gladys Tinkham and turned snaky. He 
laid the receiver down on his desk and 
walked over to her unsteadily. 

“ What’s this you are trying to pull on 
me?” he said in a low, savage voice. “ Do 
that again and I’ll—” 

He just leaned over her and doubled his 
fist. 

For once in her life, Gladys had no come- 
back. What could she do? She turned 
red and white, tried to speak half a dozen 
times, and finally she burst into tears. 

Then I spoke up. 

“ Wolff, you are a great reporter all right, 
but that’s no reason why you should not 
treat people with common courtesy. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself for doing 
a thing like that!” 

Did he pay any attention to me? 
bit! 
talking. Instead, he looked over the 
switchboard very carefully and backed up 
to his desk with his eyes fixed on Gladys. 
Once there, he groped around for the phone 
and said: 

“Hello! What is it?” 

He listened for a minute and evidently 
heard nothing, for he put down the phone, 
wiped the sweat off his face, and sat down, 
breathing hard. He sat that way for about 
a quarter of an hour, eying the phone un- 
easily. My buzzer let loose, and he shiv- 
ered all over, listening hard, until he was 
sure whom I was talking to. Gladys was 
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I don’t think he even knew that I was — 
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wiping her eyes and watching the clock, 
waiting for the other girl to come on, so 
that she could go to the old man with her 
tale of wo. 

All of a sudden Charlie’s buzzer began 
snarling again. In about a second he had 
his hat on and was out of the office. 

“What the deuce?” said I to Gladys. 
“T knew he was a nut, but I never knew 
he was such a plum locoed rattler as all 
that!” 

She was not ready for talk yet. All I 
could get out of her was that some man 
had called him, and the connection had 
been all right. 

She delivered her ultimatum to the old 
man at five o’clock, said proclamation being 
to the effect that Wolff must go or she 
would. The old man was a true diplomat. 
He let her rave, agreed with everything she 
said, and was very sorry he could do noth- 
ing about it, but he would take it up with 
the owners. They would have let Wolff 
go in a minute—not! 

I left at five o’clock and went to a saloon 
to roll dice for a while with a friend. 
Charlie Wolff was there in a booth all by 
himself, hunched up over a glass and a 
queer-shaped flask. 

The next day he was looking pretty pale 
and drawn out. We were all somewhat 
that way, for about three weeks of Turkish- 
bath weather had made me feel that I 
would pawn all my chances of fame for a 
single day in Alaska. Charlie kept watch- 
ing his phone, and I kept watching Charlie. 
He was well fortified against surprise. An 
electric fan blew the breeze across his desk 
to mine, and believe me it was richly laden. 

I don’t see how some of those boys do 
it. Booze is bad enough when you are out- 
side, working it off; but heat, inside work, 
and booze make a combination that would 
kill me off in one-two-three. I guess the 
answer is that they don’t do it. Some day 
they go out like a lone traveler’s last match; 
whereas we dry birds flit above ground for- 
ever—never die, only dry up and blow 
away. 

I was doping out some stuff about Golden 
Gate Park, in San Francisco, as the great 
nebula out of which tennis stars are born 
and cast into the great void of the East, 
when a telephone buzzed. Charlie did not 
answer it; so I thought it must be my call, 
and was reaching for the receiver, when 
Gladys said: 

“T was not ringing you, Mr. Collins.” 
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WITH THAT SHE CRUMPLED UP IN HER CHAIR LIKE A BROKEN LILY 


Then she gave Charlie’s phone a half- 
dozen short calls, in which she expressed 
just what she thought of him. 

“ Answer it for me, will you, kid?” said 
Charlie. 

“ Answer it yourself,” I replied. 
busy.” 

He reached out for it slowly and said: 

“Yes?” 

Then that sick color came over his face 
again, and he slammed the phone down and 
flopped back in his chair. It buzzed again. 


“ I’m 


He braced himself and answered. Once 
again it snarled. This time he turned to 
me and cried: 

“ For God’s sake answer it for me, kid!” 

“ Answer it yourself,” I refused. 

He reached out again, listened, and laid 
the phone down slowly. After that he paid 
no attention to its noise; just sat there look- 
ing like a bad man badly scared. 

The old man bounced out of the editor’s 
office, where he had been working lately. 

“ See here, Wolff!” he bellowed. “ What 
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in thunder do you mean by ringing off 
three times when I want to talk to you?” 

Charlie looked up like a sleep-walker. 

“ Do you believe in ghosts?” he said. 

“ No,” said the old man, “ but I’m afraid 
of them. What’s the answer?” 

“ Do you believe in ghosts?” Charlie re- 
peated. “ For God’s sake say you don’t!” 

“ T’ve said so once,” replied the old man. 
“ What’s the matter with you?” 

“What’s the matter with me?” cried 
Charlie, almost sobbing. “I’m done for, 
that’s all!” 

“* Nonsense!” was the answer. 
booze.” 

“T’m done for!” moaned Charlie, his 
voice climbing. ‘“ You remember Susie 
Gold? She told her story to me, and I 
promised her not to say a word; and then 
I sold her—printed the whole thing!” 

“ And a good story it was, too,” said the 
old man, trying to calm Charlie, although 
I could see that he was shocked. 

“ And she sold me to the devil!”’ Charlie 
went on. “ She went out and killed herself 
under the apple-trees where she used to 
play as a kid!” 

“ That’s not your fault,” comforted the 
old man. 

“T killed her,” said Charlie solemnly, 
“ just as sure as if I had done it with these 
two hands. And I did do it with these two 
hands!” As steadily as he could, he held 
up his ink-stained fingers and looked at 
them. “ The day before she went away 
she called me up and said: ‘Oh, Charlie 
Wolff, you have broken my heart!’ ” 

“* Now see here, Wolff,”’ said the old man, 
“that’s all over. It’s finished, and what’s 
done can’t be undone. She would have 
done it anyway.” 

“Tt isn’t finished,” said Charlie in a 
whisper. “ Every time I listen at a phone, 
I hear nothing but Susie Gold saying, 
‘Charlie Wolff, you have broken my 
heart!’ ” 

“* Absurd!” said the old man incredulous- 
ly. “ You’re crazy!” 

“Crazy! Maybe I am, and if I’m not 
I shall be. Every time I hear a bell I go 
almost mad, and when I’m not hearing one 
I’m expecting it. If it’s for me, I hear that 
sweet, high voice—‘ Charlie Wolff, you 
have broken my heart! Charlie Wolff— 
you have—broken—my—heart!’ ” 

He sobbed as if he was a broken-hearted 
kid himself. 

“You’re not well,” said the old man. 


“Tt’s the 


“Maybe I’m not,” said Charlie, wiping 
his eyes with his sleeve. ‘“ Maybe I’m not.” 

He was calmer by now, but still he shiv- 
ered and twitched. A buzzer started hum- 
ming somewhere, and he tightened all over. 

“ Here!” said the old man, coming back 
to his old self. “ Take your coat and hat 
and get out. Don’t come back until you’ve 
spent a month in the woods a hundred 
miles from a receiver. Good-by!”’ 

And he herded Charlie out of the door. 

Just as he was going out, Gladys piped 
up: 
“Time brings her revenge!” 
She was misquoting what he had said to 
Susan Gold. Funny how a girl will remem- 
ber things! Times are when you think 
they have no brain, and then they pull 
something that makes you sit up. 

It was a mean one all right, but it didn’t 
get over. Charlie just looked at her as 
blank as a stone wall, and went out. 


V 


THE next month was a pretty busy one 
for me. I had all Charlie’s space in the 
magazine section to fill. Lord, how I hated 
it! I tried to run some clean stuff about 
submarine-detectors, and _ training-camps, 
and all that sort of thing, but it wouldn’t 
work. It was turned down so hard you 
could hear it bump. That was all being 
handled in the news sections, and the peo- 
ple must have the other sort. 

Finally I took it out on the boche by ex- 
posing the rottenness of the German court 
in a rich series purporting to be written by 
the Countess of Rudolstadt, intimate friend 
of all the crowned heads in Europe, but 
really written by one James Collins, aided 
by his liquid namesake, Tom. 

I almost forgot the whole business of 
Charlie Wolff and Susie Gold and the 
spooky telephone. There is so much bat- 
tle, murder, and sudden death going 
through a news office that a tragedy of yes- 
terday is deader than Cheops—a lot deader, 
for this Egyptian stuff will always have a 
news interest. Witness the periodical re- 
suscitation of Cleopatra whenever anything 
happens on the Nile, such as the building 
of a dam, or a plague of alligators, or any- 
thing that makes a convenient starting- 
point for a tale of love and passion. 

Then one morning the door banged open 
and a husky party came charging in whom 
I did not recognize at first, looking at him 
as I did out of the corner of my eye. 
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prosperous rancher 

brother, had there 

been such; but it 

was Charlie, fat as 

a steer going to visit 

relatives in Chicago. 

He was as brown 

as a Kanaka, and his 

razorlike wrinkles 

. eS were all smoothed 

y out. But, most of 

- a * all, his eyes seemed 
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av —— i515 since he went away; 

he looked at you 

“Hello, everybody!” a healthy voice as if he thought you might have feel- 
sang out. ings. 

I looked up, and there stood somebody “ Hello, everybody!” he sang out again, 

who might have been Charlie Wolff’s and stood there grinning like a schoolboy. 
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GLADYS SAT WITH HER FACE BURIED IN HER HANDS, AND CHARLIE WAS 
LOOKING AT THE PHONE AS IF IT HELD HIS DEATH-WARRANT 


“ Hello!” I said, not wishing to make too 
great advances. 

He came charging over to my desk and 
took my hand in a grip like a blacksmith’s. 
He looked so friendly and decent that I 
got up and gave him shake for shake. 

“ Glad to see you back,” I said. “ You’re 
looking feeble.” 

“ And feeling the same,” he exulted. 

He turned and walked straight over to 
Gladys, who was making believe that she 
was deaf, dumb, and blind as far as one 
C. Wolff was concerned. 

“ Hello, Miss Tinkham!” he said, look- 
ing her straight in the eye. “I want to 


apologize for the way I acted just before I 
went away. My only explanation is that 
I was not myself—never have been, I guess, 
since I was born. 


Will you forgive me?” 


THE QUESTING HOUND 
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She tried to be offish for a while, but 
he just stood there with his hand out 
and the wrinkles playing around his 
eyes until presently she put out her 
hand and they shook as heartily as two 
old friends. 

“ That’s all right, Mr. Wolff,” she 
said. “It never happened, as long as 
it was not you that did it. It certainly 
is great to see you looking so well! 
Did you bring me a lynx skin, or a 
lion skin, or whatever 
kind of skin grows 
up in those awful 
wilds?” 

“No luck!” he said. 
“The fur-bearing ani- 
mals are all in hiding, 
waiting for fashions 
to change.” 

“Too bad!” 
she. 

He stood there talk- 
ing to her for about 
a quarter of an hour. 
He had a whole pack 
of pictures showing 
his cabin, himself pad- 
dling a canoe, and so 
on. He took more 
pride in that. collec- 
tion than a New En- 
gland family does in 
an old photograph- 
album. He also had 
portraits:of every fish 
he had caught, taken 
in, every posture— 
right front view, left 
front view, head and bust, fish looking over 
shoulder, hanging by tail, and so forth. He 
showed her all the pictures and told her the 
life story of every fish, from hatchery to 
glorious end. 

It took a long time, because Gladys had 
to make .connections between the descrip- 
tions of every fin. These disagreeable peo- 
ple seem to get a bigger effect by being af- 
fable for fifteen minutes than we pleasant 
ones do in a lifetime. It’s the force of con- 
trast, I suppose. And how Gladys enjoyed 
it! It takes a woman to be a sympathetic 
listener. 

“There were a few telephone-calls for 
you while you were gone,” she said. “ One 
or two left names.” 

The smile died out of his face like morn- 
ing-glories at the first frost, but he said, 


said 
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“ All right,” and put the slips in his pocket. 
It was cruel to remind him of it, but a man 
might as well try to stay in the newspaper 
game without using a phone as to stay in 
the army without using his feet. 

After that he went into the old man’s 
office, and they fell on each other’s neck. 
The old man had all the pride of a doctor 
who has pulled a patient out of the grave. 
Moreover, he was a fisherman himself, and 
fishermen stick together closer than native 
sons. 

“Well, what do you think?” said I to 
Gladys. 

“T think the impossible has happened,” 
she answered. “It must be a wonderful 
place where he went!” 

I had seen men made over by being in 
the open, and knew what a month out of 
doors could do. 

“T also think,” sighed Gladys, “ that 
telephones will ring!” 

Charlie was at his desk next morning, 
with the usual groan of the man back from 
a vacation about how hard it is to buckle 
down to the grind. He was cheerful, but 
how he did watch that phone! 

I gave him some stuff about the alleged 
intrigues of the crown prince, but he was 
not interested. He had a sheet of paper 
in his machine about a minute after he 
came in, and was pounding out some stuff 
about his finny friends. I know the dis- 
ease—a man catches one fish half a milli- 
meter above the limit, and then writes an 
article about it every month for the rest of 
his life. 

Then his-telephone buzzed, and for the 
life of me I could not help stopping work 
to watch. Gladys swung around in her 
chair, too. Charlie looked at us both pa- 
thetically for a minute, and started to 
stretch out his hand for the instrument. 
It was almost pitiful. 

Then Gladys cut in: 

“ T will take the message for you, if you 
want me to,” she said, just as matter-of- 
fact as if there were nothing peculiar in the 
air, whereas it was electric. 

“ Thank you,” said Charlie with a big 
sigh. 

“It’s the sporting editor speaking,” said 
Gladys, giving him a motherly smile over 
her shoulder. ‘“‘ He says he wants to know 
if there is anything in the rumor that you 
caught a fish.” 

Charlie started to grab his phone, but he 
recovered quickly. 


” 
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“ Tell him I'll be up in an hour with all 
the authentic reports, including a photo- 
graph of the deceased and a lot of his 
friends.” 

A little later she got a bit nervous and 
plugged in on his line by mistake. Charlie 
jumped when the thing buzzed, and she 
called out: 

“Oh, I am so sorry, Mr. Wolff! 
a mistake.” 

Which was like bayoneting a friend by 
error, and I think she really felt almost as 
sorry. 

I had to go into the old man’s office in 
the middle of the forenoon; and when I 
came out, with the old man following me, 
I saw that it had come. Gladys sat with 
her face buried in her hands, and Charlie 
was looking at the phone as if it held his 
death-warrant. 

“ T’ll answer it,” I said. 

“Not a chance!” said the old man, and 
grabbed my arm. 

And he was right. 

Charlie took the phone in his hand as if 
he were fighting it, straightened back his 
shoulders, and said: 

“ Hello!” 

In about a second he seemed like the 
shadow of the healthy boy who had breezed 
into the office the day before. He crum- 
pled up and stood sagging against his desk, 
almost sobbing. 

“Oh, Susie Gold! Susie Gold!” he 
pleaded. “ You wouldn’t harm the lowest 
dog that lived! That’s what I was, Susie, 
but I am a new man now. God knows I 
have paid for it! I loved you once, Susie, 
and for the sake of that I beg you to let 
me go!” 

He stopped and listened for a minute, 
and then he went on: 

“You’ve done for me, Susie Gold, and 
it’s right that you should. There’s no sal- 
vation for me!” 

With that the telephone fell out of his 
hand and lay on his desk with the queer, 
human look that an upturned receiver has. 
He looked all around the room where he 
had done his best work—and whatever his 
work may be, that means a lot to a man. 
He tipped his typewriter down into his 
desk, let the cover down gently, and put on 
his hat and coat. 

He walked very slowly to the door and 
took one last despairing look around the 
office. Then the door-stop wheezed, and he 
was gone. 


It was 








The Sacrificial Fire 


BY SUZANNE BUCK 


Illustrated by Lester Ralph 


HE singer at the music counter of 
the Eagle departntent-store wailed 
out her mournful ballad and fin- 

ished on a note of joy. The demonstrator 
at the cosmetics wiped her smile off with 
her wares. 

Maggie Connelly, of the ladies’ neckwear, 
her brow in wrinkles and her mild gray eyes 
filmed with fatigue, was fitting crumpled 
bits of lacy daintiness into boxes. Tillie 
McGuire, of the same department, divided 
her attention between Maggie and the 
home-bound crowd. Eight hours of nerve- 


tear could never dim the joy of Tillie’s soul. 
“ Will you look at the jam in the center 
aisle, Mag?” she said, nodding her head, a 


rose on the slender stem of her neck. 
“You'd think, to watch ’em fight to get 
out by the main entrance, there was no 
such thing as side doors!” 

She turned the battery of her eyes on 
Maggie, then smoothed her straight black 
hair away from her low, white brow. 

“ You like my hair this plain way, Mag? 
I just this minute fixed it. Mr. Hawley let 
me leave the floor.” 

“ You look fine, babe,”” Maggie approved. 
“You got that pretty hair that ain’t curly 
an’ ain’t altogether straight, an’ with them 
tiny features of yours you’d look all right 
even if your head was shaved.” 

“ Aw, quit your kiddin’, Maggie Con- 
nelly! I ain’t no Lillian Russell.” 

Maggie grimaced slyly. 

“Say, when a girl fixes her hair a new 
way, an’ spends the whole afternoon, nearly, 
manicurin’ her nails an’ smoothin’ down her 
eyebrows an’ wettin’ her eyelashes to make 
’em stick out, I guess there ain’t no need to 
tell her somebody else thinks she looks like 
Lillian Russell—huh, babe?” 

“ Aw, stop your teasing, Mag!” said Til- 
lie, color sweeping to her eyes. “ You're 
like a fellow when it comes to payin’ com- 
pliments, you are!” 
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Maggie smiled again, her tired mouth 
relaxing. 

“There’s one fellow I know,” she said, 
her hands still busy with the boxes; “a 
great big fellow who’s head shipping-clerk 
in Stacy’s. He’s so stuck on a little girl in 
the Eagle that every morning he goes four 
blocks out of his way to meet her comin’ 
down to work. An’ he just can’t wait for 
Wednesday nights an’ Saturdays to come. 
Charlie Monroe don’t even think of Lillian 
Russell when you’re around, Til, lemme tell 


you!” 


Tillie laughed with joyous upward trill. 

“You're a great kidder, Mag, you are! 
Mr. Hawley says that with my hair like 
this, I look just like a girl he knows in the 
chorus of ‘Come! Stop! Go!’ He says 
none of them girls the paper says is beauti- 
ful has got anything on me.” 

“Mr. Hawley better keep his mouth 
shut,” snapped Maggie. She vented her ill 
humor on the unoffending boxes. ‘“ These 
here floor-walker Willies with their hair all 
slicked back like as if they stuck their heads 
in a pail of water, an’ then brushed the 
scalp off of themselves, an’ their coat-tails 
hangin’ down behind, shootin’ hot air at 
every pretty girl they see, don’t make no hit 
with me.” 

“ Oh, don’t they?” Tillie bridled. “ Mr. 
Hawley ain’t no Willie, Maggie Connelly. 
He’s a floor-walker, an’ I guess that proves 
he knows something, don’t it? He knows 
enough to know a pretty girl when he sees 
one, lemme tell you!” 

“* Now, don’t let’s scrap about him, babe. 
You know he ain’t worth that to me.” 
Maggie melted magically to the warming 
beauty of Tillie’s childish pout. ‘“ There 
goes the bell. Come on, just help me cover 
up.” She delved, then reappeared with a 
length of awning stripe. ‘“ You grab the 
other end,” she said, unfolding. 

“Say, Mag,” returned Tillie in a whee- 
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dling voice, “ you won’t mind if I take my 
coat an’ hat an’ run ahead, will you? I 
brought ’em down when I went up to fix my 
hair, an’ hid ’em in the back because I 
didn’t want to get caught in the wash-room 
jam. You know how late that makes you; 
an’ I got to see some one about my date 
to-night.” 

“ Sure, go ahead,” said Maggie pleasant- 
ly. “I almost forgot that it was Wednes- 
day night. Charlie’s night, I always call 
it. Anyways, I got to stop at the butcher’s, 
an’ I know you hate to stand around an’ 
wait; the smell of raw meat makes you sick, 
too. But don’t stay long. The chops might 
get too done, an’ you hate ’em that way. 
Button up your coat—I hear it’s blowing 
cold. Say, babe!” she called, .as Tillie hur- 
ried past. “I'll stop down in the grocery, 
too; so see if you can’t beat me to the flat.” 

But an hour found Maggie in the flat 
alone, her sleeves rolled up, her tired eyes 
alight from the rest that comes with change 
of occupation. She breaded the chops, she 
cut the rolls, she set the table, all within a 
modest radius. Jennie Meehan’s flat, which 
she and Tillie had sublet, was an infinitesi- 
mal section of a cheap apartment-house, 
described as “ two rooms and kitchenette.” 


When Tillie entered, breathless and a 
trifle flustered, Maggie stood, a dish-towel 
on her arm, a smoky halo from the steaming 


pan about her head. Not one word of re- 
buke did she utter. 

“ Take off your things an’ start to eat,” 
she said. “I’m nearly done. You sit right 
down—I’ll be with you in just a minute!” 

She speared the frying chops, she but- 
tered the rolls, and sliced an oozing pickle. 
She heaped some things on Tillie’s plate. 

“ Poor kid, you must be starved! Here, 
take this chop. It ain’t so fat. An’ here, 
now, try these beans.” She then served 
herself. ‘“ Um-m, ain’t they good? I al- 
ways did like Boston baked.” 

She leaned back in her chair after a 
while and drew a breath. The meal and 
the work that its preparation entailed had 
brought vivid color to her face. The mouse- 
brown hair, so plain, was now not unbe- 
coming. She glanced with pride about the 
suite. The sofa laid with chints, the brown- 
green rug, the bamboo rope-portiéres, and 
the telephone they seldom used fulfilled her 
idea of luxury. 

“What time is Charlie comin’?” 

Tillie blinked over the rim of her thick 
white cup. 
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“T’m goin’ out to meet some one,” she 
said. 

“ You’re goin’ out to meet some one!” 
cried Maggie. “ Tillie McGuire, you got a 
home some one can come to, ain’t you? 
How on earth did you ever let a fellow 
think you’d go outside to meet him, huh? 
You know the reason I took Jennie Mee- 
han’s flat was so you could have a place 
for your young men to call. Charlie Mon- 
roe’s been here a hundred times already. I 
don’t know why he wouldn’t call for you 
again to-night.” 

“T ain’t goin’ out with Charlie, Mag,” 
said Tillie, unpinning the collar from the 
blouse she wore at the store. “I’m goin’ 
out with some one else. When Charlie 
comes, you entertain him.” 

“ Til, who you goin’ with? You know 
you can’t go out without me knowin’ where 
you’re goin’ an’ with who.” 

“Why not?” asked Tillie, her voice com- 
ing muffled from the bedroom. “ You ain’t 
my mother, are you?” 

“T ain’t your mother! No, I ain’t your 
mother,” Maggie managed to project across 
the wreck of the devastated meal; “ but I’m 
eight years older than you are, an’ I’m the 
next best thing you’ve got.” A sob escaped 
her. “ Til, I’d feel like our poor mothers 
wouldn’t rest peaceful in their graves if I 
didn’t do the best I could for you!” 

“IT know you done your best for me. I 
know that, Mag; but, Mag, I ain’t no kid 
no more. I’m eighteen years old. You 
can’t keep bossing me forever.” 

“‘ Me bossing you!” said Maggie, dazed. 
She struggled to her feet, her slender fin- 
gers picking at her apron’s edge. “ Tillie 
McGuire, didn’t I give up my good job in 
Framberg’s Brooklyn store because you 
coaxed me to? An’ me next to the head 
of stock! An’ didn’t I take Jennie Mee- 
han’s flat because you said you didn’t have 
no place to bring your young men? I did 
it all for you—you know I did!” 

“‘ Suppose you did,” said Tillie, pinning 
on her hat with frank determination. 
“‘ Suppose you did—you got as much good 
out of it as me!” 

“I didn’t say I didn’t!” answered Mag- 
gie, her hands clasped close in a weak, 
despairing gesture. “ But, Til, I took the 
flat on your account. Why don’t this new 
beau call for you?” 

“ There ain’t no reason,” muttered Tillie, 
edging toward the door. “ I just don’t want 
to have him call for me to-night, that’s all!” 
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“ But, Tillie, what about your Charlie? 
Ain’t he good enough for you no more? 
He wants to marry you, babe. He’s got a 
job. A real fine job, I call it—ninety-five 
a month an’ a hundred an’ twenty when he 


“you'’RE CRYIN’, MAG! WHAT'S HAPPENED ? 
marries. He told me that the other night. 
Why ain’t he good enough for you?” 

“Oh, he’s all right!” said Tillie. “TI 
ain’t got nothin’ against him, Mag; but I 
got to have some fun before I go an’ settle 
down. When a girl’s eighteen she can boss 
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herself, I guess. I don’t have to stand for 
you no more. I know I don’t!” 

“You know you don’t!” said Maggie. 
“ Til, who told you you don’t have to stand 
for me no more? Who told you you could 


TELL ME QUICK—WHERE'S TILLIE GONE?" 


Somebody told you that— 
Babe, tell me quick! Is it 
She 

“ Oh, Til, he ain’t 
A man like him’s a 


boss yourself? 
some man! 
the man you're goin’ out to meet?” 


captured Tillie’s hand. 
no good, he ain’t! 
dog—a wolf!” 
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“ Now, don’t you talk about my friend!” 

“ He ain’t your friend!” 

“ He is!” 

Maggie drew a breath with sobbing 
sound. She essayed half a laugh, then 
walked up close to Tillie. 

“Say, Tillie, babe, I got four dollars 
from my last week’s pay. Wouldn’t you 
like to play we’re swells, an’ see a real show 
to-night? Like to, babe? Charlie can call 
for us an’ bring us home, an’ we can set the 
table up an’ have some lunch—hot dogs an’ 
fried potatoes, an’ some bread an’ cheese— 
an’ have a grand time. You like that, Til? 
You like that, huh?” 

“I’m goin’ out!” said Tillie, at the door. 
*1’m goin’ out!” 

“ You won’t be here when Charlie comes? 
You won’t be here? An’ him the man 
that wants to marry you!” 

“ T’m goin’ out!” 

“ But what ‘ll I say to him to-night?” 

“ Just tell him that I’m done with him!” 
cried Tillie. “‘ Say that I’ve went out with 
some one else. I got a better friend than 
him. A swell one, too—a man who makes 
lots more than him. A _ shippin’-clerk, 
huh!” 

She jerked open the door, slid her body 


through its narrow slit, and banged it shut. 


II 
Poor Maggie made no move to follow. 


Tears coursed down her cheeks. Walking 
back and forth upon the garish carpet, she 
let one set of knuckles fall into the cup of 
her other palm with slow and rhythmic 
sound. The anguish of her soul, her body, 
and her mind found solace in one sob, one 
moan, one prayer: 

“My God! My God! My God!” 

When Charlie came, however, Maggie 
bore no visible trace of excitement. She 
had washed the dishes and folded up the 
table. She had swept the floor and closed 
the kitchenette. The dining-room had be- 
come reception-room and parlor. 

Charlie hung up his hat and disposed his 
length upon the sofa. This Charlie was a 
tall young man of lean but sinewy build. 
His face was clean, soft, and kind. 

“ Where’s Til?” he asked. He rubbed 
his strong hands together and tried to peer 
through the bamboo rope-portiéres. “‘ Gone 
in there to dress? Gee, Til don’t have to 
dress for me! I got her number dressed up 
swell or not. She’s just one baby doll!” 

Maggie turned aside and pretended to 
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occupy herself in straightening out the doily 
on the mantel-shelf. 

“ She’s out!” she managed to say. “ She 
went out before you came!” 

“Where did she go?” asked Charlie, 
springing up. He reached for his soft hat 
and shook down a hitched-up trouser-leg. 
“Say, Mag,” he said _ reproachfully, 
“couldn’t you ’a’ waited with your er- 
rands till I come? I could ’a’ done ’em all 
for you. Which is it now, the drug-store 
or the grocery? Til hadn’t ought to be let 
out alone at night. I'll go right down an’ 
bring her back!” 

Maggie laid detaining hands on Charlie’s 
compact shoulders. 

“ Don’t you go down,” she said, her head 
raised, but her eyes averted. “ She ain’t in 
no such place.” The lie came of itself. 
“ She’s gone to see a friend—a girl friend 
from the store who’s sick.” 

“She has?” said Charlie in surprise. 
“She never said a word to me when I 
saw her at noon. I waited, too, to-night, 
but I couldn’t seem to catch her comin’ out 
o’ the Eagle. She must ’a’ went early.” 

“ She did!” said Maggie. “ Til did leave 
awful early.” She forced a smile. ‘“ Them 
young girls, Charlie—they’re always on the 
go, you know.” 

A charming grin curled Charlie’s lips. 
He fumbled his soft hat, then laid it on a 
chair and sank back on the couch. 

“Them young girls, eh? To hear you 
talk, a fellow’d think that you was all of 
ninety, Mag! Why, you ain’t old as me, 
an’ I’m just twenty-seven. I know you 
ain’t as old as me.” 

“ But I’m a girl,” said Maggie, blushing. 
“ That makes it different, Charlie.” 

She drew a chair up to the sofa, and 
faced the young man. There were squares 
of muslin in her lap. 

“ Aw, cheese on that!” said Charlie. His 
long legs stretched out straight ahead, his 
head thrown back against the sofa-rest, he 
eyed the girl from under drooping lids. 
“ You know what, Mag? If I’d never met 
this Tillie kid, I think I’d ’a’ fell for you. 
You’re just the kind of girl a fellow ought 
to have. You’ve got the wallop when it 
comes to keepin’ house, you have!” He 
swept the bijou place with sidelong glance. 
“This coop’s the coziest joint I ever 
struck.” 

Though facing him, Maggie sat with 
head bent, her nimble fingers flying. He 
watched her curiously for a while. 
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“ What’s that you’re workin’ on?” 

“ Handkerchiefs,” said Maggie briefly. 
“T’m hemming handkerchiefs for.Til. She 
loses ’em like mad. No pockets in her skirt, 
you know. ’Tain’t stylish. An’ she says 
they won’t stay up her sleeve.” 

She folded one, then started on another. 

“You’re sure some girl!” said Charlie 
slowly. “ Some girl, you are! A girl like 
you’d make a swell wife an’ mother. Say, 
Mag!” His own back bent, his hands 
clasped loosely in front of him, he spoke 
confidentially. “ I often think what would 
’a’ happened to the kid if she didn’t have 
you to care for her. Mag, if ever Tillie 
tried to pull a stunt on me, I’d have to can 
her. I'll never forget *twas you who kep’ 
her straight!” 

“Oh, Charlie!” muttered Maggie thick- 
ly. “ Charlie, don’t say that!” 

“Why not?” demanded Charlie. “ Ain’t 
it true you kep’ the kid goin’ right? Til 
told me how your mother took her when 
her mother died; an’ how you took her up 
an’ kep’ her when your old lady kicked the 
bucket. She’s told me how you chucked 


your job in Framberg’s Brooklyn store an’ 
took this flat, an’ spent your saved-up 
money just because she wanted to live here. 


Believe me, Mag, Til owes you thanks. An’ 
me!” He drewa breath. “I got to thank 
you, too. If you’d never done all this for 
Til, moved over here an’ all, I might never 
’a’ met her. Say, Mag,” he pleaded boy- 
ishly, “ gimme the address an’ lemme go 
an’ call for her an’ bring her home. Til’s 
got a heart. She’s liable to sit up all night 
with this here sick girl. Just you lemme 
go an’ call for her.” 

“No, you can’t go an’ call for her,” said 
Maggie, bending tear-blind eyes above her 
sewing. “ You can’t go call for her, be- 
cause she didn’t leave me no address.” 

“She didn’t leave you no address!” 
Charlie stared, then burst into a laugh. 
“Ts this a kid? Say, Mag, you'll get fat 
kiddin’ me, you will! She didn’t leave no 
address!” He spoke to empty air. “ That’s 
rich, that is! A sick girl from her own 
department-store, an’ she didn’t leave no 
address! You mean to tell me, Mag,” he 
asked, “‘ you don’t know what hash-house 
this sick girl hangs her hat at? Well, that’s 
some sketch!” 

Her self-control failing, Maggie pressed 
her knuckles hard against her mouth. 
Charlie, startled, caught her hand, and 
pulled it away from her face. 
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“You’re cryin’, Mag! What’s hap- 
pened? Tell me quick—where’s Tillie 
gone? Is she safe? What is it—accident 
or what?” His great hands tightened with 
unconscious strength on Maggie’s arms. 
He towered above her. “ There’s some- 
thin’ wrong, an’ you don’t wanter tell me. 
Don’t make me suffer, Mag. The truth! 
The truth! What’s happened?” 

“ Nothin’s happened!” sobbed out Mag- 
gie. “ Charlic, ouch! You hurt! I mean, 
nothin’s happened to Tillie like you think; 
but she went out to-night, an’ I don’t even 
know what time she’s comin’ back, an’ I’m 
so lonesome!” She struggled for composure. 
With half-involuntary motion her hand 
sought out the region of her heart. “ Oh, 
it hurts! It hurts!” she moaned. 

“You got a pain?” said Charlie sympa- 
thetically. “ You poor old Mag. You're 
awful fond of Tillie, ain’t you? An’ Til- 
lie’s fond of you. She never would ’a’ 
gone an’ left you if you’d ’a’ got that pain 
a little sooner. An’, Maggie, say, them 
pains around the heart is awful bad. My 
mother died with ’em. You people with 
pains around your heart ought not to be 
left alone. Poor Mag! So that’s what 
made you cry—the pain! You had me 
scared there awful bad. I thought it was 
Tillie for a minute. Til would ’a’ stayed 
with you if she’d ’a’ known that you was 
sick. That Tillie’s some good kid. She 
would ’a’ stayed, now wouldn’t she?” 

Maggie shook her head, dumb with the 
wonder of the boy’s illusion. Then she 
took her sewing up again and stitched on 
furiously, trying all the while to still spas- 
modic throbbings in her throat. 

His fears allayed, Charlie sought the 
comfort of the couch again. 

“You know what, Mag?” he said re- 
flectively, his eyes vision-filled and a ten- 
der smile about his lips. “ I'll dope it out 
for you why Tillie wouldn’t let me call for 
her an’ bring her home. The little devil— 
she ain’t dolled up enough to-night, an’ 
that’s what you been holdin’ back the ad- 
dress for. I got you, Mag—Til ain’t dolled 
up enough. She went right from the store, 
an’ she didn’t have no time to doll herself. 
That’s why you wouldn’t let me go an’ 
call for her.” He laughed out loud. “ Oh, 
I know Til! She’s strong for looks, all 
right; an’ maybe she ain’t there with ’em! 
Say, maybe she don’t bat over three hun- 
dred on the looks. As if i wasn’t just as 
stuck on her dolled up swell or not! But 
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them’s the things she’ll know when we get 
married.” 

“ When you get married!” echoed Mag- 
gie dully, her hand again at her left side. 
“T just can’t breathe! When you get mar- 
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ried, Charlie! 
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“A REAL BIG DIAMOND RING! 
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‘“‘ Sure—married!” came from Charlie. 
“ Now, what’s the matter, Mag? You got 
that pain around the heart again? You 
ought to see a doctor. Say, I picked the 
grandest little flat. The grandest flat! Four 
rooms an’ bath. Rooms, not cubby-holes! 
I give the rentin’ guy a five-spot to 
hold the place for me.” 

“ You did?” said Maggie. “Charlie, 
you have paid deposit on a flat? You 
paid deposit, an’ you ain’t asked Tillie 
yet to marry you?” 

“ Aw, what of that?” said Charlie, 
flushing. “I know that Tillie likes 
me, Mag. She knows I’m off my nut 
about her, too; so what’s the use of 
losin’ time? I’m goin’ to have you 
come an’ live with us, Mag. You'll do 
it, eh?” 


” ti 


GEE, WON'T THE GIRLS BE JEALOUS WHEN THEY SEE IT?” 





THE SACRIFICIAL FIRE 


“Me live with you if Tillie marries 
you?” said Maggie, scarce above a whisper. 

“Jf Tillie marries me!” said Charlie, 
laughing. “ Maggie, if/ Say!” One hand 
went to his trouser-pocket. “I got some- 
thing here that ’ll help her make her mind 
up quick. The greatest little helper in the 
world! Now, looka here!” 

He held to Maggie’s view a tiny square 
box of purple plush, and sprang the lid. 
Maggie’s gray eyes opened wide. 

“ A ring!” she gasped. 

“A ring!” he said. “It once belonged 
to my old lady, an’ I kep’ it ever since she 
died. It had a blue stone in it once. I 
had this stone put in myself. One hundred 
bucks, it cost me, too. Say, ain’t it classy, 
Mag? I pay ten berries on it every other 
Saturday night. It’s a diamond, Maggie— 
a diamond, an’ it cost one hundred bucks. 
I thought, when I was buyin’ it, there’s 
nothin’ good enough for Til!” 

Maggie’s head bent reverentially over 
the little box. 

“A diamond ring!” she said in awe. 
“A diamond ring! Why, Tillie’s crazy 
over jewelry. I was goin’ to buy her a 
gold-filled bracelet for next Christmas. 


She’ll go crazy when she hears that ring’s 


for her. Does Tillie know that you was 
comin’ with this ring for her to-night?” 

“She knew that I was comin’, sure! 
She knew that I was comin’ here to-night. 
It’s Wednesday, ain’t it? But I never said 
a word about the ring, because I wanted to 
surprise her. Say, Mag, go on, gimme that 
sick girl’s address, will you? I got to see 
the kid gets home. I got to give her the 
ring to-night!” 

But Maggie shook her head. 

“Til told me I should keep you here. 
She said that J should entertain you.” 

“ All right!” said Charlie with a sigh. 
“ What Til says goes.” He stared straight 
at the mantel clock. ‘“ Guess I’ll run down 
to Casey’s. No”—he answered Maggie’s 
look—* no booze-fest! We’re goin’ to give 
an outing, us fellows from the store, an’ 
they’re goin’ to meet an’ talk it over. I 
told ’em I couldn’t come, so Ill surprise 
‘em. I'd stay if the kid was here, but now 
I guess I might as well go on.” 

He struggled to his feet. He smoothed 
his hair. He shook his trousers down, first 
one leg, then the other. He stood in 
thought a moment. 

“Say, Mag,” he said, “you take the 
ring. I hate to lug it around with me.” 
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He slipped the box into Maggie’s unresist- 
ing hand. “ You take the ring an’ give it 
to the kid when she comes home. Then 
call up Casey’s on the phone, will you? I 
want to know what time the kid gets back. 
I'll stay an’ wait for you to call. I’m crazy 
bout that kid—you know I am!” 

He turned his face doorward. 

“I might as well be with the boys,” he 
said, “as wastin’ time up here. An’, Mag- 
gie, mind them heart pains, will you? Call 
me up when Tillie comes. Now don’t for- 
get; I'll wait!” 

III 


WHEN he had gone, Maggie took the 
ring from the box and placed it on the third 
finger of her left hand. She extended her 
arm and looked longingly at the glittering 
stone. After a while she turned out the 
light and went to bed. 

When the night was blackest, she heard 
a timid knock upon the door. She gath- 
ered her nightgown close about her ankles, 
and pattered through the bamboo rope- 
portiéres. She pulled a chain, and a lamp 
gave out a sickly yellow glow. Maggie 
opened the door. 

“Ts that you, Til? You’re awful late,” 
she said, as naturally as if Tillie were re- 
turning from the store. “ You'll catch your 
death of cold—see if you don’t!” 

She pattered back to bed and spoke 
through the bamboo rope-portiéres. 

“You come to bed. I got your place all 
warmed up nice for you.” 

She strained for sounds. She heard Til 
shed her hat and fumble with her shoes. 
Next came a sob. When Tillie climbed 
into the bed, Maggie drew the covers up 
around the girl’s neck and patted her with- 
out a word. Her action drew fresh sobs. 

“Oh, Mag!” sobbed Tillie. “I’m so 
bad! Isassed you back. I went out when 
you told me not to go. An’ everything’s 
gone wrong. I got to tell you how!” 

“Not now! Not now!” soothed Mag- 
gie, her worry gone since Tillie was safe in 
bed. “ Tell me in the mornin’. Then I'll 
tell you somethin’, too.” 

“ But, Mag, I got to tell you now!” 

“Not now! Not now, I said!” Mag- 
gie’s arms enfolded Tillie’s slender body. 
“Why, Tillie, babe, I feel you tremblin’. 
Tillie, try to go to sleep! You can tell me 
all about it in the morning.” 

“ No, I got to tell you now,” sobbed Til- 
lie. “ He offered me a flat—a swell flat, 
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*way up-town; an’ I was awful glad. I 
thought, ‘ Now, what ‘ll Maggie have to 
say?’ An’ I told him we could get married 
right away. Mag, he laughed at me. He 
laughed! He said he’s married an’ has 
two kids. He never told me that down in 
the store when he asked me to go out—he 
never told me that! An’ he begged me to 
go out for days an’ days before I said yes.” 

“Him? Who? Til, who begged you to 
go out for days an’ days?” 

“Him! Hawley!” sobbed out Tillie, 
face down in the pillow. “ Him that said 
I looked just like a girl he knew in ‘ Come! 
Stop! Go!’ An’ I believed him, Mag. I 
thought he was grand!” 

Maggie gathered Tillie in her arms. She 
rocked her own body and Tillie’s back and 
forth. 

“Oh, Til! Oh, babe!” she moaned, the 
black head pressing close against her 
breast. “He offered you a flat! He 
talked to you like that! He talked like 
that, the dog! Oh, Til!” 

“ Now, don’t you cry!” entreated Tillie, 
her head burrowed deep in Maggie’s arm. 
“Tt’s all my fault! It’s all my fault! I 
should ’a’ listened when you told me. Mag, 
I should ’a’ listened!” 

“Well, don’t let’s talk no more,” said 
Maggie. “ Tillie, go to sleep, an’ don’t 
you worry. I'll take care of you!” 

A moment’s pause, then Tillie, her eyes 
still closed and her head aslant upon the 
pillow, spoke again, while Maggie watched 
her lips with a lover’s care. 

“ Did Charlie come?” 

Now Maggie breathed with freedom. 
Her pain of heart and all the terrors of the 
night were gone. Returning memories gave 
her joy. 

“ He did,” she said. “ But, Til, you go 
to sleep. You had enough excitement. I'll 
tell you ’bout him in the morning. I can 
make him understand.” 

“ But, Maggie, did he come?” 

“ Til, you go to sleep. I'll tell you in 
the morning, Til.” 

“No, tell me now!” insisted Tillie. 
“Mag, I got to know. What did he say? 
What did you say to him?” 

“TI told him you went out,” said Mag- 
gie. “ Til, I told him you went out to see 
a sick girl from the store; an’ he believed 
me, Til.” 

Tillie heaved another sigh. 

“T’m glad!” she said. “Say, Mag, ain’t 
he grand? Ain’t Charlie grand? An’ ain’t 
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he stuck on me? Ain’t he just stuck on 
me?” A pause. “I guess I’ll marry him; 
then I won’t have to work so hard. He’s 
awful stuck on me!” 

A nervous giggle came from Maggie. 

“T came near forgetting, Til—I came 
near forgetting. You bet Charlie’s stuck 
on you. Just look at this!” 

She held her hand up high. The dia- 
mond sparkled all the brighter for the 
night. 

“A ring!” cried Tillie. “ Mag, a ring! 
He give a ring to you?” 

“To keep for you,” said Maggie. “ Til, 
only to keep for you! He didn’t want to 
lug it around. It’s yours. He left it here 
for you.” 

“For me! For me!” cried Tillie. She 
tossed the covers off. ‘“ He left that ring 
for me! Oh, ain’t that grand?” 

She drew the ring from Maggie’s finger 
and placed it on one of her own. Her lan- 
guor gone, she slipped out of bed, her 
nightgown clinging, her hair half tumbling 
down her back. She danced her way across 
the room. 

“A ring! A ring! A real big diamond 
ring! Gee, won’t the girls be jealous when 
they see it? Won’t they just be jealous, 
huh? I'll marry him soon. I’m tired of 
workin’. Charlie’s stuck on me. He’s aw- 
ful stuck on me!” 

“Now, Til, you come to bed!” com- 
manded Maggie. “ Tillie, babe, you'll 
catch your death of cold out there!” 

Chuckling, Tillie dived into the bed head 
foremost, kicking up her heels in glee. She 
drew the covers up about her neck, shiv- 
ered with a passing chill, and huddled close 
to Maggie. 

“You know you got to live with us,” 
she said. “ You got to live with us, Mag, 
till Charlie can afford to get hired help. 
He’d hate to have me do the housework.” 

“You go to sleep,” said Maggie. “ Of 
course I’m goin’ to live with you, Til.” 

For an hour Maggie lay awake, her face 
turned to the wall, until the sound of the 
young girl’s breathing filled the room. 
Then, noiselessly, she slipped from the bed. 
She closed the bedroom door, groped her 
way across the living-room, and lifted the 
receiver from the telephone. 

Her heart’s most sacrificial fire, which 
through all her life had burned for Tillie, 
burned all the brighter now. With excuses 
on her tongue, she spoke into the thing and 
called up Casey’s. 








The Bertillons of the Claim 
Department 


HOW ACCIDENT FAKERS ARE IDENTIFIED AND EXPOSED BY THE AGENTS OF 
RAILROAD AND STREET-CAR COMPANIES 


By Chester F. Bray 


with identification, and there are 

but few people who have never 
heard of the originator of the first scien- 
tific method of identifying criminals. The 
Bertillon measurements were adopted by 
the police of every civilized country, 
though they have since been to a great ex- 
tent replaced by the finger-print system of 
Henry and Galton. 

The question of identification is compara- 
tively simple, as long as the power to take 
measurements or finger-prints is within the 
scope of those who would identify. When 
there is no such legal right, the matter be- 
comes much more complicated. In this 
article I propose to deal with it in connec- 
tion with fraudulent claims against rail- 
road, street-car, and accident-insurance 
companies—a field in which it plays an im- 
portant part. 

It is an undoubted fact that in past 
years these fraudulent claims have been 
numerous, and have mulcted many com- 
panies of large amounts. Individuals pre- 
tending to have received personal injuries 
have presented one claim after another to 
different corporations, and have sometimes 
collected heavy damages. Then there is 
the more or less honest man whose head 
is turned by a settlement made for an in- 
jury received on a train or a trolley-car. 
He promptly takes out an accident policy 
in four or five different companies, and 
treads gingerly about waiting for a taxi- 
cab to knock him down, or a man on a 
scaffold to drop a pail on his head. The 
moment such people have an accident, they 
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take to their bed and notify the claim de- 
partment. This gets to be a habit, and it 
is only another step to the “ faked ” acci- 
dent and simulated injury. 

As these fraudulent claims became more 
frequent, the question of identification be- 
came important, and the reporting or iden- 
tification bureau had its birth. There are 
several such bureaus now in active opera- 
tion. The names of individuals receiving 
settlements from their subscribers are in- 
dexed and cross-indexed against the names 
of the doctor and attorney in the case, and 
on each claimant’s card is shown the date 
of the accident and the company involved. 

It was about twenty years ago that two 
young men—one an attorney, and both in- 
terested in negligence work—conceived the 
idea of forming a clearing-house for records 
of personal-injury claims. Of course, all 
insurance and railway companies kept a 
list of claimants and settlements; but these 
individual records did little to check the 
accident faker, who rarely, if ever, tackles 
the same company twice. He has sense 
enough to know that a claim-agent who 
has already paid him money will be more 
cautious than one who has never met him. 
He is constantly seeking new fields— 
wherein he differs from the criminal op- 
erating in a large city, who must be pre- 
pared to face the same central detective 
bureau records at each arrest. 

The idea of a central recording bureau 
seemed practicable, and the work was be- 
gun among the insurance companies. At 
the present time there is an agency in New 
York which has on its lists of subscribers 
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every large accident-insurance company 
and every important railroad system in 
continental America. Its card-index 
records contain the names of nearly two 
million individuals who have at some time 
presented claims against its subscribers. 


HOW THE RECORDING SYSTEM OPERATES 


To show how this system is operated, 
let us suppose that a passenger is injured 
on a railroad-train. The conductor re- 
ports the accident on the blank furnished 
for the purpose, one copy of which is sent 
to the district claim-agent and another to 
the claims attorney. The district claim- 
agent immediately starts an investigation 
as to the facts, but makes no adjustment 
until advised by the office of the claims at- 
torney. 

In the office of the claims attorney, 
which is the headquarters of the claim de- 
partment, a clerk takes a printed form and 
places the number of the subscribing com- 
pany at the top. The cases reported to 
date are then listed, only the date, the 
place of the accident, and the name of the 
injured person being given. This report 
is forwarded to the central bureau in New 
York. 

At the central bureau the name of the 
injured individual is entered upon an index 
card. Below is placed the date and place 
of the accident, and on the same line the 
number of the subscriber reporting that 
particular accident. If the name of the 
injured individual is found to be already 
indexed, the new record is simply added 
to the older card, and the subscriber mak- 
ing the last report is immediately advised 
of the prior record. 

In reporting to its subscribers the bureau 
uses a form which, if lost in the mails, 
would give no information to an outsider, 
even if he were familiar with the system; 
for to gain any benefit from the report it 
is necessary to have access to the files and 
records of the subscribing company or com- 
panies whose numbers are given. The form 
of report is as follows: 


Claribella Jones................ oe ee 124 


When this report is received in the 
claims attorney’s office, the clerk who at- 
tends to this work turns to a list provided 
by the bureau for all its subscribers, and 
locates subscriber No. 124. The name of 
the subscriber, which may be either a 
Street-car, a railroad, or an accident-insur- 
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ance company, is sent to the district claim- 
agent in regard to the case of Claribella 
Jones. The district claim-agent immedi- 
ately communicates with the company in- 
dicated, and thereupon all its files and 
medical reports are open to him. 

If the system were not exceedingly sim- 
ple in all its forms, the cost to the sub- 
scriber would be prohibitive. On a railroad 
with heavy suburban traffic, operating 
out of a city of the first class, and over 
a main stem of five hundred miles, there 
will be from six to twelve accidents a day. 
A street-railroad company in one of our 
great cities may have fifty cases a day 
Most of these, of course, are trivial, bui 
every case reported is an accident in so fa 
as the claim department is concerned. 

When a passenger pinches his finger i 
the door of a car, the conductor will report 
the case, no matter how slight the injury. 
If the passenger be a man, probably ad- 
jectives of a nature not intended for pub- 
lication are vented on car doors in general. 
Next morning he may have forgotten all 
about it, but not so the claim department. 
The conductor’s report is recorded and 
filed, and if it shows that any injury at all 
has been sustained, a report is made to the 
information bureau. ° 


THE STORY OF JOHN SMITH 


Now let us suppose — taking an imag- 
inary case—that John Smith presents a 
claim for injury received while alighting 
from a passenger train, claiming that as he 
was about to step off, the train was started 
and threw him. Probably the claim is filed 
with the claim department by letter, and 
the case is found duly recorded according 
to the report already received from the con- 
ductor of the train. 

A claim-agent is at once assigned to 
make an investigation. He finds Smith in 
bed in a furnished-room house, or perhaps 
at a hotel, and interviews him. Smith de- 
scribes the accident. 

“I didn’t think I was hurt, at first,” he 
says. “Of course it pained me, but I 
didn’t think anything about it until next 
day, when my ankle was so swollen that I 
couldn’t get out of bed. I put liniment on 
it, and monkeyed around for a week, and 
then I thought I’d better call a doctor.” 

He gives the doctor’s name and address, 
also tells his employment, and claims that 
he came to that part of the country looking 
for work. There is nothing suspicious 
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about his story. At the moment after an 
accident, partly because of confusion, or 
frequently from embarrassment, six out of 
ten people will deny that they are injured, 
when they may have severe sprains or 
bruises. 

A conductor once told me of seeing a car 
door slam shut on a man’s hand as the train 
stopped at a station. He hurried to the 
man, but before he reached him the pas- 
senger quickly wrapped a_ handkerchief 
about his hand. 

“Tt was only a little pinch,” he said, as 
he jammed his hand in his coat-pocket and 
hurried away, refusing to give his address. 

The conductor, as called for in his or- 
ders, made an inspection of equipment. As 
he opened the door in the course of this in- 
spection, almost the whole of the man’s 
little finger dropped from between the door 
and the jamb, where it had been crushed 
and severed. Such cases make it easy to 
understand why the claim-agent sees no ap- 
parent reason to question Smith’s story. 

As he leaves, the agent has a quiet talk 
with the landlady. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Smith is a nice man. 
Poor fellow, he had been looking for work 


for weeks, and now this terrible accident! 
Yes, he was in bed a week, and every one 
tried to get him to have a doctor, but he 


wouldn’t. He was going to send for his 
wife as soon as he got work. Did he show 
you the picture of his wife? She is lovely 
looking ”—and so forth, and so forth. 

The agent then goes to the doctor’s 
office. He finds the doctor well known pro- 
fessionally, and of good reputation. Yes, 
he was called in about six or seven weeks 
ago, and found Smith in bed—claimed he 
couldn’t step on his right foot, and had 
been in pain for a week. The doctor could 
not discover any swelling at that time. He 
was puzzled at first, but decided to treat 
for a fracture, and the ankle apparently 
improved; but Smith still claimed that he 
could not walk without great pain. He 
had decided to take radiographs of the in- 
jured ankle. 

The claim-agent suggests that the com- 
pany’s surgeon should be present when the 
radiographs are taken, which is readily 
agreed to. He then interviews the men of 
the train-crew, who tell him that the train 
was not in motion when Smith fell. This 
simply leaves it a question to be decided 
by the jury whether Smith or the train- 
crew is telling the truth. The jury, after 
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the manner of juries, will probably believe 
Smith, and a heavy verdict may follow. 

Meanwhile the doctors get the radia- 
graphs, which, as both agree, show beyond 
the possibility of a doubt that Smith has 
suffered a fracture of the astragalus. This 
to a great extent substantiates the man’s 
story, for he has actually suffered an in- 
jury. All that the jurymen would have 
to ask themselves would be: 

“ How did it happen?” 

And with part of the injured man’s tes- 
timony thus scientifically corroborated, the 
jury would undoubtedly accept his version 
of his fall from the train. Smith offers to 
accept five hundred dollars in settlement. 
The claim-agent must either pay it or face 
the alternative of a large verdict. 


TRAPPING A FRAUDULENT CLAIMANT 


Meanwhile the report from the bureau 
arrives, and the agent communicates with 
certain companies to which it refers him. 
When the answers to his letters are re- 
ceived, an entirely new light is thrown 
upon the honest Smith. They show that he 
has collected money from five accident-in- 
surance companies on account of a frac- 
ture of the astragalus. He has also col- 
lected from two railroad companies on ac- 
count of the same injury, while a third 
company writes that he received the injury 
while in its employ as a switchman, and 
that compensation was paid him. 

This last letter gives a good description 
of Smith, and mentions that a radiograph 
was made of the injury. The claim-agent 
secures the plates, taken about two years 
before, and they show the same fracture 
that appears in those recently made. 

The agent now visits Smith and asks 
him if he has ever worked for a railroad, 
or filed a claim or received money on ac- 
count of personal injuries, prior to this. 
Smith looks surprised, and answers in the 
negative. The agent requests him to make 
a sworn statement to that effect, and he 
readily complies. The document states 
that his ankle was sound and well before 
the accident, and concludes with the 
words— 


_ I make this statement for the purpose of secur- 
ing a sum of money from the Blank Railroad 
Company. 


The agent then tells Smith of the infor- 
mation he has secured, and points out that 
by swearing to an untrue statement in 
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order to secure a sum of money he has laid 
himself open to a very serious charge. He 
advises Smith to leave town, and Smith 
probably goes. 

Accident fakers are not crooks in the 
commonly accepted sense of the word. 
They are generally people of average stand- 
ing in their community, who silence the cry 
of conscience with the thought that it is a 
corporation they are robbing. A crook 
may work under false names and become 
a veritable outlaw, but the accident faker 
almost always clings to things conventional 
and respectable. He may travel from 
place to place, but he does not sink into 
the underworld. And because he does not 
readily work under an alias, the little index 
card is practically certain to catch him be- 
fore long. 

One reason why the faker is not a crook 
is the fact that crooks must have brains. 
While it may dull the edge of romance to 
admit it, nevertheless it is undoubtedly true 
that fakers, while generally shrewd in bar- 
gaining, are notoriously stupid as to their, 
methods of attack. If they started in busi- 
ness by tripping over a loose rug in a wait- 
ing-room and dislocating an elbow, they 
continue to fall over loose rugs and dis- 
locate their elbows until the prison gates 
open to receive them. 





CAPITALIZING A GIRL’S BIRTHMARK 


Thirty years ago a woman traveling with 
her daughter, a young girl, was in a train- 
wreck, and tie car in which they were 
caught took fire. The woman had her 
clothes slightly burned, before rescue came, 
but both she and the girl were uninjured. 
On the left side of the girl’s face, extend- 
ing over most of her cheek, was a red, ir- 
regular, disfiguring scar, which had been 
there since her birth. 

After rescue came, an employee went 
around inquiring of all the passengers if 
they had received injuries, and taking 
names and addresses. The woman assured 
him that she was uninjured, when the train- 
man stooped suddenly, looked at the girl’s 
face, and then exclaimed: 

“ But your little girl is badly burned!” 

“ Ye-es,” stammered the woman. 

She muffled the girl’s face up and kept it 
covered until she reached her destination, 
where she immediately dressed the “ burn ” 
in oil-soaked bandages. Some time later a 
company representative called. She took 
off the bandages, showed him the condition 
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of her daughter’s face, and an immediate 
settlement followed. 

During the next ten years this woman 
collected twenty or thirty thousand dollars 
on the strength of the scar on her daugh- 
ter’s face. Her method was to push an oil- 
lamp from its socket with an umbrella, so 
that it would fall to the floor of the car. 
She would declare that it had been jolted 
from its resting-place, and, hastily wrap- 
ping up the girl’s face, would claim that 
some of the burning oil had splashed on her 
cheek. 

When the gas-lighting of cars was intro- 
duced, she transferred her operations to 
minor railroads in the South and West. 
She succeeded in mulcting several com- 
panies, but when she attempted to repeat 
with one of them her fraud was discovered. 
In or about 1902 bulletins were issued de- 
scribing her; and as most railroads had 
adopted modern lighting systems, and she 
was apparently unable to think of any 
trick except the oil-lamp accident, she 
seems to have given up the game. 

A great many cases are settled with 
fakers who merely claim a small compen- 
sation for bruises, or a lame back. The 
faker rolls merrily on his way, collecting a 
few hundred dollars here and there, always 
alleging injuries of which the symptoms 
are mostly subjective—that is, not percep- 
tible to the observer. 

As he grows more experienced, he may 
attempt to collect larger sums. In many 
cases he hopes to “ make a killing” and 
leave the game. It is this ambition that 
most often causes him to make some fatal 
mistake and brings him into grips with the 
law. 


THE BRIEF CAREER OF JENNY F. 


Let us consider a typical case, such as 
that of Jenny F., which occurred before 
modern methods for the handling of such 
claims were established. Here are con- 
densed extracts from the records: 


1893—Jenny F., eighteen years of age. In car 
of Chicago City Railway in collision with car of 
same company. Settled for $500. 

1893—Jenny F. Manhattan Street Railway 
Company, New York. Fell against door when 
car took curve. Bruised. Settled for $100. 

1894—Jenny F., Boston, Massachusetts. Slipped 
on banana-peel in West Second Street car. 


Bruised. Settled for $325. 

1894—Jenny F. Boston and Maine Railroad. 
Slipped on banana-peel alighting from train. 
Bruised. Settled for $125. 
Illinois Central Railroad Com- 


1894—Jenny F. 
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pany. Slipped on banana-peel in car. Arm 


wrenched. Settled for $200. 

1894—Jenny F. Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway Company. Severe injuries to 
back when train started with a jerk. Said she 
grabbed for a strap; but it was proved that there 
were no straps in car. Her arrest followed. 


Note that it was when this woman at- 
tempted to fake a severe injury that she 
failed to collect, and that when she gave 
up her banana-peel game she soon got into 
trouble. Note also that she filed six claims 
without using an alias. To-day the index 
at the reporting bureau would quickly put 
a stop to her depredations. 

Even should an alias be used, the bureau 
may supply valuable information by cross- 
indexing against the injury and the style 
of accident. In the case of Maud J., for 
instance, although she attempted to protect 
herself by the use of six different names, 
a Western agency picked her up after she 
had collected eighteen hundred dollars from 
railroad companies. 

While using an alias, this woman never 
varied her style of attack. She would claim 
that a severe jolt of the train had thrown 
her against a seat or car door. A powder 
which she took at the same moment caused 


her to vomit blood, and then she generally 
fainted. On recovering from the fainting- 
spell, she would call for a Master Mason 


and a minister. Announcing her firm con- 
viction that she was dying, she would pro- 
ceed to make her will. 

All the attendant circumstances carried 
the suggestion to train-crew and witnesses 
that the woman was honest and the acci- 
dent serious, and thus the crew’s report and 
the witnesses’ statements to the claim-agent 
influenced the claim department to a cer- 
tain degree. She played the game too 
often, however, and in June, 1910, she was 
convicted of obtaining money under false 
pretenses and was sent to the penitentiary. 

In the larger cities, instead of presenting 
his own case to the corporation involved, 
the professional accident faker is pretty 
sure to retain an attorney to start suit. He 
will always employ the same attorney and 
the same doctor. This means that he has 
found a dishonest physician, who will -tes- 
tify to any convenient set of injuries. As 
to the lawyer, no doubt matters are well 
understood between his client and himself, 
although they may never be mentioned 
openly. These professional men are gen- 
erally easy to handle. When their card at 
the recording bureau shows the name of 
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the same patient or client several times, a 
simple warning will very often cause them 
to drop the game. 


THE CLAIM-AGENT’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


In handling accident cases, much de- 
pends on the claim-agent and his judgment 
of the claimant, as he is usually the only 
one who comes in contact with him. When 
he faces his man, he must consider the 
claimant’s mode of life, his business and 
social relations, and whether he is a solid 
man of affairs in his town or a bird of 
flight. If he is found to have good social 
relations and solid business connections, 
and to be well known in his neighborhood, 
there is very little danger that he is living 
under an alias. Consequently, if the index 
bureau declares that he has no accident 
record, it can be depended on. 

The agent must also consider the state- 
ments of the doctors and the witnesses, es- 
pecially the latter. Is the doctor of good 
reputation and long established? What 
story do the witnesses tell of the actions of 
the claimant directly after the accident? 
Did he try to secure the names of wit- 
nesses? Did he give his name and address 
to the conductor? 

The agent often has to decide quickly 
whether the person confronting him is hon- 
est or not. In doubtful cases he will fre- 
quently be guided by the size of the sum 
demanded as compensation. “ Millions for 
defense, but not a cent for tribute,” is not 
and never will be the motto of the claim 
department. Rather, the questions to be 
asked are: 

“What amount will get this case off the 
books? And what danger is there of a 
large verdict if no settlement is made?” 

Contrary to the popular idea, it is not 
the money paid that makes or breaks a dis- 
trict claim-agent, but the cases in which 
he declines settlement. The finger of criti- 
cism will point at him when a large verdict 
is rendered and no adequate effort at set- 
tlement has been made. So the agent often 
looks for facts in the case that will permit 
him to compromise it with a small pay- 
ment, instead of seeking evidence that 
might positively contradict the claim. 

Even when he has facts which, while not 
convincing evidence, still lead him to be- 
lieve that the claim is dishonest, he still 
may face a difficult situation. He may 
foresee that an unscrupulous claimant, who 
will not hesitate at perjury, may have more 
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influence with the jury than any evidence 
he can get into court. The result is that if 
he can settle the case with a comparatively 
small amount of money, he is frequently 
tempted to do so. That is one reason why 
some of the accident fakers have had quite 
a list of settlements before they have finally 
been laid by the heels. 

An interesting case was that of a woman 
whom I will call Mrs. Thompson — that 
was not her real name. In 1910 she sued 
a large New York store, claiming that a 
sign hung outside the store had fallen and 
struck her, causing a partial paralysis. She 
won her case, and got a judgment for near- 
ly eight thousand dollars; but subsequent- 
ly the defendant moved to have the judg- 
ment set aside, on the ground of newly dis- 
covered evidence. 

Affidavits were presented from a claim- 
agent of the New York City Railway Com- 
pany, to the effect that the plaintiff had 
brought five suits for personal injury 
against that company. Another affidavit 


set forth that on the day before she swore 
to her complaint against the store, she also 
began an action against the Manhattan 
Elevated Railway Company. 


In all, it was 
testified that she had instituted seventeen 
suits for personal injury against various 
corporations; and in all the seventeen suits 
she was represented by the same attorney 
and the same doctor. 

Nevertheless, during the argument on 
the question of setting aside the judg- 
ment against the store, the court ruled 
that it was no crime for a woman to 
prosecute many damage suits, and that 
fraud could not be inferred unless there 
was direct proof of it. 


AN UNACCOUNTABLE CASE OF FRAUD 


There is one class of fraudulent claims 
against which it is practically impossible 
to guard. Such a case was that of a wo- 
man whom I will call Mrs. Schmidt. She 
presented a claim to the railroad company 
operating through the small suburban town 
where she resided, stating that while alight- 
ing from a train at the station she had 
stepped into an open trench dug alongside 
of the track, which had caused her to fall, 
and had injured her back. 

The company’s surgeon found no objec- 
tive symptoms, but believed that the wo- 
man was suffering from the injuries of 
which she complained. Investigation 
showed that on the night of the accident 
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there had been a trench dug by the section 
foreman, so that repairs could be made to 
the track. No witnesses could be found, 
except one brought forward by the claim- 
ant. This witness, a young girl, told a 
clear and apparently straightforward story 
of the accident; and the case was settled 
for three hundred dollars. 

Some weeks later the witness came to the 
office of the railroad company and con- 
fessed that she had not told the truth. The 
whole case, she said, had started when she 
and Mrs. Schmidt were walking home past 
the station one night, and Mrs. Schmidt 
suggested: 

“You be a witness for me, and I'll say I 
fell in that trench, and we'll get a lot of 
money out of the railroad company.” 

Whether it was the pangs of remorse, as 
the girl averred, that brought her to the 
point of confessing, or dissension among 
the conspirators over the division of the 
spoils, will never be known. Personally I 
believe that the latter was the actual reason. 

Mrs. Schmidt was a German woman 
about sixty years of age—a stout, sober, 
motherly looking woman whose only 
thought, apparently, was the care of her 
home and of her little garden-plot. Her 
husband was a steady fellow who had 
worked for one employer for many years. 
He was a mechanic receiving a good wage, 
and owned his home. The witness was 
a young factory-girl, who had lived a 
blameless life, so far as could be discovered. 
Without financial trouble or the shadow of 
a temptation being thrown in their path, 
these two women deliberately conspired to 
defraud a railroad company. It was a 
most exceptional case. 

The present system of identifying the 
accident faker is by no means scientifically 
perfect, but it is probably eighty per cent 
efficient, and it is the best that can be de- 
vised under existing circumstances. The 
personal-injury claimant cannot be com- 
pelled to give his finger-prints or his photo- 
graph. A claim-agent might ask for fin- 
ger-prints, and the claimant would prob- 
ably place himself in an unfavorable light 
if he refused them; but where one crook 
might be caught, ten innocent men would 
be offended, and this the claim department 
cannot afford to do. 

Under the system now in operation fak- 
ers come and fakers go, but they never col- 
lect very large amounts, and their career 
is short. 





The Wolf of Kahlotus 


A ROMANCE OF THE NORTHWEST 


By Maryland Allen 


XV 


EBATING the question whether he 
D should walk or ride, McKean stood 
hesitating on the veranda steps. He 
wondered, too, if it were best to tell Torry 
of his intended visit. He decided that he 
must be sure where she was in his absence, 
and that the only way to accomplish this 
was to take her into his confidence. 

He found her in the library with “ Henry 
Esmond ” in her hand, making a dreary 
pretense of reading, and told her what he 
had decided to do. Up she sprang, instant- 
ly transformed at the prospect of imme- 
diate action. 

“Let me go with you!” 

McKean shook his head. 

“TI am not sure that it might not defeat 
the whole object of the visit,” said he. 

Torry sank back again into her former 
apathy. 

“Of course you are right,” she sighed. 
“Tl stay here.” 

“ That is what I most want you to do,” 
replied McKean; “and don’t go farther 
from the house than the veranda.” 

“Are you afraid for me?” she asked, 
staring at him with a sort of forlorn in- 
credulity. 

“I respect this enemy,” he replied grave- 
ly. “ He inspires me to take no chances.” 

As he moved to the door, she crossed 
over to a desk and began tidying up the 
papers there. McKean halted with his 
hand on the knob. 

“Have you a copy of your father’s 
will?” he inquired abruptly. 

“Why, yes.” She seemed a little sur- 
prised. “ It’s right here.” 

She opened a drawer and extended a 
crisp, legal-looking document for his in- 


spection. McKean glanced over it hurried- 
ly. It was brief, and its wording was crisp 
and to the point. The whole of Square Bill 
Tolliver’s property, with the exception of 
a bequest to the Barrys, was divided among 
his two sons and his daughter. There was 
no mention of the cousin professor at all. 
McKean spoke of this. 

“Do you know whether your father ever 
advanced money to his cousin?” he asked. 

Torry frowned and hesitated, as if striv- 
ing in her own mind to decide what he was 
driving at. 

“T hope you will tell me,”” McKean said. 
“There are evidences of a scheme to raise 
an enormous fund for the German spy or- 
ganization in the United States. Now, 
what we have found out up here may be 
part of that. It is possible that your 
father, being a man of great wealth, was 
in some way induced to contribute to it. 
Of course—” 

“Induced to contribute by cousin pro- 
fessor?” she cried. “ Never! Oh, see here, 
Mr. McKean—” 

“ Please, Miss Tolliver!” He advanced 
toward her and extended the folded will. 
“T am not accusing any one, but we must 
make every effort to hunt this thing out. 
Do you know of any large sum your father 
handled just before his death? Now, wait 
a minute. We’re involved in a war to the 
bitter death—a fact which mighty few of 
us Americans fully realize. The newspa- 
pers and the politicians have kept us from 
being properly educated as to certain im- 
portant matters. With only a most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the meaning of pa- 
triotism, we are pitted against a nation that 
has been bred for years to the full and va- 
rious meanings of that term. I am told 
that your father earned his nickname fair- 
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ly. It was impossible for him to suspect a 
friend. On the other hand, let us imagine 
that friend to be of a different creed and 
different ideals, putting service to his coun- 
try above all other earthly things.” 

“ T—see,” she said thoughtfully. “ There 
was only one thing in my father’s accounts 
that was not as clear as day. It was a 
check for fifty thousand dollars, drawn to 
cash, and there is absolutely nothing to 
show which way it went.” 

“Do you remember the date of that 
check?” 

“It was the 24th of September.” 

“ Now listen. Was it—do you—can you 
remember how soon after that your father 
had that row with Joe Cotswold?” 

“Why, yes.” She looked startled, striv- 
ing to follow his train of thought. “ It was 
just a week later.” 

“ Just a week later you heard him call 
Cotswold a spy and tell him to get out?” 

She nodded. 

“ There’s a connection there,” said Mc- 
Kean, “and I am going to Peace Cabin 
to make it. You must stay here and be 
on your guard. If it’s money that’s want- 
ed, our friends will get you out of the way 
and take a chance on your brothers. In- 
deed, I’m not sure but what they’ve already 
tried.” 

“You mean down there by the bridge? 
Joe Cotswold saved me then. He can’t 
be in a plot against me, or he wouldn’t have 
done that.” 

“It hardly seems so. Still, he must have 
known what that mysterious thing was. At 
any rate, we'll find out now. Remember, 
no farther than the veranda until I come 
back!” 

He pointed to a photograph of a hand- 
some, dissipated man with a loose, smiling 
mouth and too-wide-open eyes that hung 
in a silver frame above the desk. 

“Ts that Mr. Chandler Chadeanne?” 

She followed his gaze in a yearning, 
tremulous sort of way that brought her ut- 
ter loneliness home to him as nothing else 
had. 

"T, 


’ 


she said. 

“T see!”” McKean regarded the photo- 
graph critically. ‘“ Forgive me, but he 
seems hardly to have the force of the cousin 
professor’s fine head in the hall.” 

“That is what my father always said,” 
Torry replied, biting her full under lip and 
flushing painfully. 

McKean ignored her agitation. 
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“ Misdirected force is worse than none 
at all, especially if one is in the way of the 
misdirection,” he said cheerfully. “ Be 
good until I get back!”’ 

He shook his fist as he passed the por- 
trait of the dashing young officer in the 
hall. 

“T hate you, too!” he muttered. 

Then, uneasy and uncertain, he rode 
away to seek out the Timber Beast at his 
own place. 

Peace Cabin was a one-story, roomy af- 
fair set in the middle of a clearing cut 
square among the trees. McKean tied his 
horse at the rack, strode up, and knocked 
upon the front door. Through a long win- 
dow he could see Cotswold sitting by the 
fire, reading. 

At the knock, the Timber Beast sprang 
up and opened the door. His face settled 
into rigid blankness as he recognized his 
visitor, and he gave back a step, his hand 
still upon the brass latch. 

“My name is McKean,” said the gov- 
ernment man. 

“I know it is,” replied the Timber Beast, 
but he did not move. 

“* May I come in?” McKean tried again. 

“As you please,” was the indifferent 
reply. 

Cotswold left the door open and went 
back to his seat beside the fire. McKean 
glanced out at the gray, weeping sky and 
the drenched clearing encircled by dark, 
austere-looking trees. He might be saying 
good-by to that world, and he knew it. 
Then he closed and latched the door and 
walked over to the hearth. 

The first impression left by the Timber 
Beast was one of intense, repressed 
strength. His eyes, set wide apart beneath 
his broad, intelligent forehead, held 
strength, imagination, and a smoldering, 
sullen defiance. A potential power for 
good, he had been turned the wrong way, 
and the whole superb marvel of his man- 
hood was marred. There was something 
subtly wrong with his face, as if his mind 
had been forced to accept that which 
Strongly revolted his soul. A furtiveness 
looked out that had no place there. It was 
stern evidence of some secret kept at the 
price of bitter anguish. 

“ Here is a great ally,” thought McKean, 
“ if I can only win him over!” 

And that he set himself to do, speaking 
with absolute honesty, which instinct 
warned him could be the only method. 
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“T came up here,” he began, “ to look 
into the causes of the sudden death of Mr. 
Tolliver, of Big Cabin. There was some 
doubt there.” 

“Was there?” said the Timber Beast, 
marking the place in his book with his fin- 
ger and staring at the fire. 

“ Perhaps not to you,” replied McKean 
pleasantly; “‘ but there was generally. And 
as he was a well-known man, and of large 
property—” 

“You are wasting your time here, Mr. 
McKean,” interrupted the other. “I have 
no connection whatever with influential 
men or their property. Toward Mr. Tolli- 
ver, personally, I felt great kindness and 
admiration. Without his help I would 
have lacked what poor education I have, 
and any opportunity.” 

“Tt is about him in just that aspect that 
I have come to see you.” 

The smoldering suspicion in the Timber 
Beast’s eyes blew up into flame; but it was 
evident that McKean’s tactics took him 
unawares. 

“What do you want to know about him 
in that aspect?” he demanded sullenly. 

“You grew up here in the Kahlotus, I 
think?” 

“ Yes, and I have already told you that 
what help I have had to make my life any- 
thing but a stolid endurance of misery, I 
owe to him.” 

“ Do you know of a letter that was writ- 
ten to him by a woman who signed herself 
‘Louise S.,’ the day before he died?” 

The Timber Beast rose from his chair. 

“Just what do you mean by that ques- 
tion?” he returned angrily. 

“T mean,” said McKean, “ just what I 
say; and as a well-wisher of Miss Tolliver, 
and a loyal American citizen, I ask you to 
answer!” 

Cotswold turned away. There was noth- 
ing tangible in his contempt, nothing to lay 
hands on; but McKean felt it like a blow, 
and his face burned. 

“TI do not ask you to tell any of Mr. 
Tolliver’s private affairs,” he said, control- 
ling himself strongly. “If it is a question 
of a love-affair, I have nothing more to say; 
but if you do know such a woman, who 
wrote such a letter for a different purpose, 
I hope, for Miss Tolliver’s sake, and for the 
government, which I represent, that you 
will say so.” 

Cotswold turned on him with the same 
reckless defiance in his manner as when 
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McKean had first seen him beside Square 
Bill Tolliver’s open grave. 

“Tf I speak, it will be for Torry,” he 
said. “If I do know such a woman, and 
she did write him a letter, what then?” 

“On the day of his death?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Asking him to meet her here?” 

“You seem to know!” 

“ What for?” . 

“ She was in difficulties, and needed help. 
I told Mr. Tolliver about her, and he was 
very kind. It was through me that she be- 
came known to him, and he offered to help 
her about her affairs.” 

“You knew that she was a perfectly re- 
liable person? She was not a stranger 
made known to you through some one else, 
with a chance that she might use you as a 
decoy?” 

Every vestige of color drained from Cots- 
wold’s face. His eyes blazed. 

“What in thunder are you talking 
about?” he cried furiously. 

McKean regarded him shrewdly. 

“ Cotswold,” said he, “I think you’ve 
been worked. The woman was a stranger 
to you, and it was because of some one 
else that you spoke of her to Tolliver. It 
was because of some one else that you de- 
livered the letter I speak of.” 

“You never saw that letter!” the Timber 
Beast cried. “ Square Bill never left that 
letter around for just any one to read!” 

“You are right,” said McKean. “ He 
did not; but sometimes, even when letters 
burn, the writing shows on them.” 

Cotswold’s wild rage settled suddenly to 
a sullen calm. 

“ Well,” he muttered, “ what’s it all 
about, anyway? There was no harm in a 
request for help.” 

“No harm! It was that letter which 
brought him to this very cabin and de- 
tained him here until he rode away to his 
death.” 

“McKean!” Cotswold turned upon him 
in an icy, rigid fury. If McKean had given 
back an inch, he would have dropped to the 
hearth beneath a smashing blow, and he 
knew it. ‘“ McKean, smart man and loyal 
American citizen as you boast yourself, 
you’re an infernal liar! You take a word 
from me and go out of that door quick, 
while you can!” 

For a second the two men regarded each 
other steadily, and the balance went up and 
down. 
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“ Liar or no liar,” said McKean at last, 
in a low, dry tone, “ you were here, and 
you know that I speak the truth!” 

“TI was not. I did not hear of Square 
Bill’s death until afterward—the day Torry 
went to Portland.” 

The eyes of the two men met like the 
impact of a violent blow. The Timber 
Beast started, and caught his lower lip be- 
tween his teeth; and in a flash McKean 
knew that it was Cotswold who had written 
the letter of warning to Torry. But who 
had revised it? 

“ Cotswold,” said he, “ will you tell me 
the name of the man who told you the wo- 
man was all right?” 

The Timber Beast pulled open the draw- 
er of the table at his side and picked up a 
short, shiny, black automatic. 

“ McKean,” he replied, “ you leave my 
place, or, I warn you, you'll never ask a 
man a question again! I am not afraid, 
and besides,” he sneered, “ there’s no death 
penalty in the State of Oregon!” 

Then McKean moved to the door. He 
was no coward, but he knew it would be 
foolhardy to remain. 

“You're taking a very great responsi- 


bility, Cotswold, and putting yourself in a 
position you may find difficult, by not tell- 


ing all you know in this matter. If you are 
arrested, it is likely to be a more serious 
mess than you imagine. If you believed it 
all to be such an innocent transaction, why 
didn’t you tell me about it in the first 
place?” 

“Will you go out of that door?” said 
Joe Cotswold evenly. “Or do you prefer 
to stay and get shot?” 

McKean went out at the door. He flung 
himself on his horse and rode away, baffled 
and disheartened. At Big Cabin it had 
seemed to him that he held the whole story 
in his hand. It needed only a few words 
from the Timber Beast to straighten out 
the tangle. The mystery would be a mys- 
tery no longer, and the man he had let 
escape while seeking to establish his iden- 
tity with Mr. James Tussy would surely 
swim into the net; but he had simply gone 
against the dead wall of the Timber Beast’s 
fanatical determination to keep silent. 

What Cotswold had let slip in his sur- 
prise merely confirmed what McKean him- 
self had already partly surmised; and it 
was useless to arrest the man. McKean 
sighed impatiently. He knew that breed. 
Arrest only plunged them into a deeper, 
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more sullen silence. Besides—he confessed 
it to himself with a queer sensation at 
which he was half inclined to laugh—he 
liked the fellow. 

The sound of a horse behind him on the 
trail made him glance back quickly. It 
was Black Jack Barry, pounding along 
heavily, his broad shoulders sagging as if 
in great fatigue, his dark slicker shining in 
the wet. He came up beside McKean with 
a silent nod, and the two rode on together 
without a word. Then Barry’s horse stum- 
bled, and he checked it with an oath. 

“ Anything to report?” asked McKean. 

“Not a blamed thing,” said the other, 
and sighed. “ Find Cotswold at home?” 
McKean nodded. “ What did he tell you?” 

“ Not a blamed thing,” said McKean in 
his turn, and laughed ruefully. ‘“ And he 
knows something,” he added. “ That I'll 
swear!” 

They rode on dejectedly side by side. 
The rain fell with a heavy, sullen down- 
pour, and the smoke of the steaming horses 
rose about them in clouds. 

“ Well, I saw your friend,” said Barry 
at last. 

“My friend?” McKean eyed him 
sharply. “I haven’t a man in the Kah- 
lotus—yet.” 

“No,” said Black Jack. “I mean that 
stranger. He’s chucked his green suit; he 
had on a gray one to-day.” 

“What?” McKean reined in his horse, 
and the two men stared at each other in 
the falling dusk. ‘“ Where did you see 
him?” 

“ He passed me on the trail a while back 
and rode in to Peace Cabin. Wait! Where 
are you going?” 

McKean had whirled his horse about and 
was urging it back up the trail. 

“To see my friend,” he shouted over his 
shoulder. “ Wait for me at Big Cabin!” 

It was quite dark when he rode into the 
clearing about Peace Cabin, and the fire- 
light flickered redly against the uncurtained 
windows. McKean did not leave his horse 
at the rack, but tethered it to a sapling at 
the edge of the trees. Then, without any 
concealment, he strode up the steps, opened 
the front door, and entered the room. It 
was empty. The fire burned brightly, the 
book Cotswold had been reading lay spread 
open on the floor, the drawer of the table 
was closed. 

McKean stood up before the hearth, 
bringing his head and shoulders into the 
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shadow, and there was the sound of a foot- 
fall on the steps outside. A man crossed 
to the door with clinking spurs. He 
opened it and pushed it inward, with his 
hand still on the latch. 

“ Cotswold, are you there?” he said. 

McKean thrust his boot against the fire, 
and it flamed up brightly. In the yellow 
glare he saw a strong, ungloved white hand 
with a black mole just below the knuckle 
of the index finger etched sharply against 
the dark background of the door. 

“Yes!” he cried. “ Yes, I’m here!” 

He darted forward, but the door banged 
shut with a force that shook the cabin. In 
a flash he reached it and jerked it wide 
again upon the rainy, night-bound stillness 
of the big timber. 

Down the steps he ran, but he heard no 
sound except his own feet and his heart 
beating in his ears. He did not return to 
the cabin, but groped his way back to his 
horse. His mind was in a tumult of exulta- 
tion and confusion. 

“ That was Tussy!” he said aloud, over 
and over again. “ He is the man!” 

It was the only thing that stood out 
clear. He sang it like a crazy song all the 
way to Big Cabin. 


Dismounting at the stables, he ran to 
the house, taking the veranda steps three 


at a time, and dashed into the hall. Mrs. 
Barry stood there. 
“Joe Cotswold is in the library,” she 


said. “ He is waiting for you.” 
XVI 


For a moment McKean stared at her, 
scarcely able to believe his ears. Then he 
started for the library at a run. What had 
made the Timber Beast take the short cut 
almost as soon as he had left Peace Cabin 
the first time? He opened the library door. 

“ Cotswold!” he cried. 

“Yes. Come in.” The Timber Beast 
stood up tall against the mantel. “I want 
to beg your pardon,” he said. “ I am sorry 
about the gun.” 

McKean closed the door and scrutinized 
him keenly. Cotswold looked as alert as 
ever, but the. furtiveness was gone from his 
eyes. His thin, clean-shaven face, burned 
by the sun and roughened by life in the big 
timber, was younger, happier, stronger, and 
more independent—if the last was possible. 
It was plainly not fear of arrest nor the re- 
linquishment of any of his principles that 
had brought him hurrying to Big Cabin so 
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soon after the stormy interview at his own 
hearthstone. More than ever McKean felt 
that there was much to gain in winning 
him, and that frankness was the only way. 
He walked straight to the man, and held 
out his hand. 

“ Devil take the gun!” said he. “I was 
never so glad to see any one in my life”; 
and he shook Cotswold’s hand hard. 

“You didn’t expect me,” said the Tim- 
ber Beast, grinning. 

“T didn’t dare hope for any such good 
fortune,” declared McKean. 

Cotswold’s thin, clean-shaven face flushed 
with pleasure. 

“T decided you were right,” he said. “I 
have been used to decoy to his death one of 


‘the finest men this world has ever seen— 


the best to me, and the father of—of 
the ”—he hesitated a moment, and then 
finished courageously—‘ the father of the 
girl I love. I was played for a fool. I was 
told the woman was all right. I knew 
nothing about her myself.” 

“Who told you?” 

“ You see, McKean, it’s like this. Last 
summer I signed a red card and walked out 
with the I. W. W. They are smart enough, 
those fellows! They promise something 
more than just a mere improvement of la- 
bor conditions. They give all us workers 
something to look forward to, something 
to set our teeth in; and they have power 
enough to make us believe they’ll accom- 
plish what they have set out to do, There’s 
only one place where they fall down. They 
preach gild ownership all over the world; 
and when you come to look into that you 
see it won’t work. A man who belongs all 
over the world does not belong anywhere. 
A man is made of the earth of the country 
he is born in. He belongs there, he is part 
of that country. Take this away from him, 
and no wealth or power or love or home or 
children can make him anything else but 
worthless—a curse to himself, a cumberer 
of the earth, where he has no real place. 
The I. W. W. caught me last summer, as 
they caught and are catching many a fel- 
low like me that wants to goon up. They 
are the only ones that have let in upon us 
the light from above. Well, when the I. 
W. W. pulled Camp Three, this fellow came 
with them from beyond the mountains.” 

“ What man?” 

“ This party that brought the woman— 
the one in the green suit; only he doesn’t 
wear it any more. He took it off when 
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Square Bill was killed. He calls himself 
Storff to me. He asked me to board him at 
Peace Cabin. Of course, I was glad to. 
He was a friend of the I. W. W. leaders 
back in Chicago, a sympathizer and worker 
for the cause. He was mighty friendly to 
me, and I soon came to know that a lot of 
money went through his hands to the lead- 
ers, to be disbursed among the men. He 
brought a big dog with him—a great Dane, 
as big as a bull calf. Sometimes he keeps 
it in a little house back of my clearing, and 
sometimes it hangs about the cabin. Last 
summer some one told him of the Wolf of 
Kahlotus; and one night, when we were 
talking, he suggested giving it out that the 
wolf was abroad again. 
men in the camps, he said, and bring them 
to help the cause. I saw the point, and 
told the story around everywhere. At first 
I thought it was a great stroke, part of the 
game, along with spitting on the flag, pull- 
ing it down when no one was looking, curs- 
ing out the men who volunteered, throwing 
sand in the oil-cups, and driving the logs 
full of spikes. It was the capitalists that 
made the government, the government that 
made the unjust laws; it was up to us to 
make the government sing. About that 
time I found that Storff knew the old man 
—Square Bill. He used to come here to 
Big Cabin secretly. I followed him more 
than once. Storif is a fine, educated 
gentleman, and I—I was jealous, Mr. 
McKean!” 

“ Go on,” said McKean. 

“I found that he saw no one but the old 
man,” went on Cotswold. “ After each one 
of these visits he had plenty of money to 
give away, and was always hinting that he 
knew where he could get plenty more. He 
would go away from Kahlotus for a long 
time, and of course I thought he was on 
the business of the big union. He kept up 
a close connection with Square Bill, though, 
and I supposed he was trying to work him 
up to parting with a good-sized sum of 
money. Several times the old man came 
to my place to see him. They would talk 
for hours, and each time Square Bill went 
away looking very down in the mouth. 
Well, this went on and went on. At last 





Storff came back from one of his absences— 
he always comes at night, and generally on 
the trail from Deep Creek—with a woman. 
He introduced her to me as his wife, and 
called her Louise. 
came to see her. 


By and by the old man 
They had a big talk; she 
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It would scare the . 








cried a whole lot, and he went away look- 
ing very sorry. The next time he came he 
called me in and counted them out fifty 
thousand dollars in paper and gold right 
before my eyes. He made me witness the 
receipt he took from Storff, and then he 
tore it up and threw it in the fire. The 
woman cried out that he was noble, and he 
laughed. 

“* How could I do less,’ he said, ‘ for 
the nephew of my only relative and dearest 
friend? Forget it!’ 

“T looked at Storff hard. He seemed all 
worked up, too, and kept saying something 
about ‘ great kindness,’ and that he would 
never forget; but I thought he was disap- 
pointed and angry over something, and 
didn’t hide it as well as his wife. They 
had a great quarrel after the old man went 
away. I don’t know if he struck her, but 
I heard her weeping far into the night. A 
few days later she gave me the letter you 
know about. I took it to Big Cabin and 
found Square Bill reading his mail. He 
put it into the pile along with the rest, and 
when he came to it he read it and seemed 
to think about it a little bit. Then he went 
on until he picked up the last letter in the 
pile. I remember looking over his shoul- 
der. I saw that the envelope was post- 
marked Boston, and bore the little legend— 
‘Food will win the war—conserve!’ He 
read that letter through, Mr. McKean, and 
his face got blacker and blacker. Then he 
stood up with it crushed like a ball in his 
hand. 

“* Old friend, old friend!’ he said, and 
again: ‘ Old friend, old friend!’ 

“ He shook his head and stood staring. 

“* Well, I have been a fool,’ he said. 
‘My boys in France, and me here being 
played for a sucker by this infernal Hun! 
Fifty thousand dollars for slush, and I’ve 
practically promised a hundred thousand 
more!’ 

“Then he turned and saw me looking at 
him. 

“** What do you want here?’ he shouted. 

“TI told him Mrs. Storff had told me 
there was an answer to the letter, and he 
seemed to blow right up. He called me 
every dirty name he could lay his tongue 
to, and was going to say more, when he 
seemed to think better of it. He told me 
to tell Mrs. Storff that he’d be there—he 
wouldn’t miss coming for the world. Then 
he looked down at the crumpled letter, and 
all his rage seemed to come back again. 
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He told me I was obscene in his sight, only 
he did not put it near so decently. He 
said that at one time he had liked me, and 
would have been willing to have me for a 
son-in-law if his daughter had favored me. 
To be an I. W. W. was nothing, if a man 
was sincere and had sense, because he’d 
soon see for himself that it wouldn’t work; 
but now he knew me for the tool of a Ger- 
man spy, and worse than the spy himself 
—a louse on the back of a louse. He 
jerked open the door and told me to beat 
it, and never to let him see me again. He 
swore he was going to Portland the next 
day, Mr. McKean, to see you, and he said 
you would put my partner and myself in a 
safe place until the war was over. Then 
he told me to get out if I didn’t want to be 
shot, and slammed the door in my face. 
“T—it broke me all up, Mr. McKean. 
I went back to Peace Cabin, told Mrs. 
Storff he’d be there, and went away to Deep 
Creek. I felt that I needed time to think, 
and I couldn’t do it any nearer to Square 
Bill than Deep Creek. It was late that 
night before I got to sleep, and almost noon 
when I woke up, and the news was all over 
that that old Indian’s wolf had downed 
Square Bill Tolliver at Kingfisher Crossing 


and partly eaten his horse. The story fair- 
ly took me off my feet, and I hurried back 
to Peace Cabin as hard as I could go. I 
found only Mrs. Storff, and she was fright- 


fully upset. First she talked about her 
husband and the dreadful danger he was 
in, and cried a whole lot. Then she abused 
Torry, and said he was more than half in 
love with her, and would try to get the 
money he needed by marrying her, now 
that Square Bill was dead and safely out 
of the way. Then she regularly let loose. 
She walked the floor and cried out that he 
was not her husband, that she was done 
with such cruelty and slavery and per- 
nicious plotting, that I must either help her 
to shoot the dog and get free forever or kill 
Storff. She said a whole lot more that was 
wild and bad; but she was just plain crazy, 
and I didn’t listen. I had heard at Deep 
Creek that there was something ugly afoot 
to harm Torry, and that she had gone to 
Portland about the old man’s funeral. I 
ran out of the house; but Mrs. Storff tore 
after me, screaming fit to wake the dead. 
It was too much for me, and I went back. 
She said she wanted me to destroy the 
green suit of clothes with flat green buttons 
that Storff always wore. The suit was al- 


most new; but on the left sleeve, where a 
sort of crown was embroidered in gold, a 
three-cornered piece had been jerked out 
and the crown torn right in two. I told 
Mrs. Storff to mend it, for the clothes were 
too good to destroy; but she just screamed 
at me to burn them, and I told her to do it 
herself. I wrote that note of warning, and 
then I thought better of it. Whatever was 
up must be pretty bad, and there was no 
time to fool; so I beat it to Portland. 

“In Portland I followed Torry from the 
post-office to the Portland Hotel, wandered 
back to the post-office with some notion of 
mailing the letter, and met Storff. He was 
all dressed up in town clothes, with his 
great Dane on a thin steel chain. He 
asked how was everything at Kahlotus, and 
told me he had come in early the afternoon 
before. I know now that was a lie. He 
must have got in a little before eleven 
o’clock at night. He said he had come 
down because of the way you were running 
down the I. W. W. He said you had got 
wind of me in connection with some sa- 
botage—I did drive three spikes in a log— 
that you were coming up to burst the whole 
organization at Kahlotus wide open, and 
that it would mean the pen for me. I 
asked if he had heard about Square Bill. 
He said yes, over long-distance. Two I. 
W. W.’s had done it in self-defense. Tol- 
liver had attacked them on the trail from 
Skedee. I said, how did there come to be 
talk of the wolf? He laughed and said 
people were scared, and a good thing, too. 
I told him I wouldn’t have Torry hurt, 
even for the cause, and I showed him the 
letter I had written. He corrected it some, 
and we mailed it. He said the dog had not 
been with the men that Square Bill quar- 
reled with, because he had brought him to 
town; but I must hurry back and brush 
out all the tracks at Kingfisher Crossing, 
because you were coming, and it would be 
the worse for all of us. Well, you did 
come, and that was what made his story 
hold together for me. I brushed out the 
tracks—you caught me at it. When Storff 
came, I told him of all the rumors that were 
running around loose. He said it was a 
good thing—all the better for the cause.” 

“ And that day on the bridge?” prompt- 
ed McKean. 

“ That day on the bridge?” Cotswold’s 
sensitive face reddened. “ Torry told you 
of that?” 

McKean nodded. 
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“ Well, I wouldn’t tell her anything, be- 
cause I believed what Storff had said, and 
thought my loyalty lay with the I. W. W.; 
but I have been thinking and reading a 
lot, and after you spoke to-day, I conclud- 
ed it did not.” 

“What was it you went after in the 
brush?” 

Cotswold laughed a little ruefully and 
put his hand to his head. 

“That?” he said. “I don’t know what 
that thing was. I—I wasn’t exactly look- 
ing that way when it moved first. I 
thought that it was Storff’s dog, and that 
Storff was in the ravine somewhere. I 
called to him, and then I saw Torry was 
scared, so I rushed at it to scare it; but 
whatever it was ducked out when I jumped 
at it. I tripped, struck a rock with the 
back of my head, and rolled down into the 
ravine. It was dark when I woke up.” 

“ Have you heard that—well, that wolf 
—howl?” 

“Oh, yes. It is always a little west of 
my place, between it and Big Cabin here. 
I don’t believe that’s Storff’s dog. Storff’s 


dog was just a joke, a story to scare log- 
gers into signing up the red card.” 


McKean nodded slowly. 

“ But I believe it is. He told you that 
for his own reasons. I have always heard 
it in that same place, and didn’t you say he 
kept it about there? And the man is here.” 

The Timber Beast made a short excla- 
mation of protest. 

“T tell you he is,” insisted McKean. “I 
saw him at your place when I went back 
there to-night, but he ran away and would 
not face me. What do you make of this, 
Cotswold?” And he told what he knew, 
not forgetting the incident of the piece of 
green cloth. “ What is this man after?” 
he concluded. “ You must have doped out 
some answer.” 

“Tt’s murder!” The Timber Beast drew 
nearer, and his voice went down as he 
spoke. “ That’s what I make out of it. 
Storff wants money—lots of it; and with 
Torry and the old man out of the way, it’s 
a hundred-to-one shot on the boys in 
France!” 

“ But the cousin professor!” interrupted 
McKean, and then he broke into a cry. 
“ Doesn’t he live in Boston?” 

Cotswold nodded. 

“And have you seen his nephew, that 
precious Vrang von Kroner?” 

McKean disliked the German officer’s 
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picture so much that he could not speak of 
him without a twinge of disgust. 

“ Only once, and that was in winter, in 
the pouring rain. He had a slicker up to 
his eyes and a hat down to them. I 
shouldn’t know him if I saw him again.” 

“Yes, but his hands, his hands, man!” 
cried McKean impatiently. “ Surely you 
remember his hands! A black mole just 
below the knuckle of the index-finger of his . 
left hand, wasn’t there?” 

“ He had on gloves when I saw him.” 

“ Storff has it,” said McKean, “and so 
has Mr. James Tussy, and between them is 
a man badly wanted by the War Depart- 
ment, one of the biggest German spies in 
the country. And Tolliver’s money— Good 
Heavens, what is that?” 

A scream burst from the brooding still- 
ness of the forest world already settling to 
the deep silence of night—a terrible, sus- 
tained cry of terror. The gong in the hall 
gave back a groaning echo, and the little 
glass chimes of the library clock whined in 
anguish. Cotswold sprang to the window 
and leaned far out into the rainy darkness. 

“ Hush!” he cried softly. ‘“ Hush!” 

But the house was aroused. There was 
a rush and hurry in the hall, and quick 
hands beat on the library door. 

“ Joe! Mr. McKean!” called Torry. 
“What is that? What is it? Let me in!” 

The cry came again, nearer but fainter, 
as if from one in extremity, agonized and 
more urgent. 

“Where is it?” cried Cotswold at the 
window. 

“From the river!” shouted McKean. 

“No, no!” ‘Torry flung back the door 
with a bang and fled up the wide hall. 
“Tt’s on the trail from Skedee.” 

She jerked open the front door, and, 
with the two men at her back, rushed to 
the veranda. Again the cry swept up 
through the silent darkness, and mingling 
with it was a menacing, bell-like roar—the 
hunting-cry of the Wolf of Kahlotus. 

“The wolf, the German wolf!” cried 
McKean. “Come on, Cotswold—it’s now 
or never with us!” 

He would have leaped down the broad 
steps where the light from the hall was 
streaming, but Torry held him back. She 
strove to speak, and could only lift her 
hand. Some one was running at desperate 
speed upon the hard surface of the trail 
that led to Skedee. He tore into the grounds 
and crossed them ina mad rush. Before the 
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three on the veranda could move or speak, 
a man in a tweed riding-suit dashed up the 
steps and fell face downward across the 
threshold of the hall. 

“ There it is!” cried Cotswold. “ Shoot!” 

He leaped down the steps and fired vol- 
ley after volley into the formless dark. 

But Mrs. Barry darted forward and fell 
on her knees beside the prostrate, senseless 
form. 

“Oh, Dan!” she cried. “Is this the 
death my selfish love has brought you? 
Oh, Dan, my son, my son!” 


XVII 


“ WE’RE up with him at last,” said Mc- 
Kean, turning from the window to where 
Dan Barry and Cotswold stood before the 
fire. “ He’s got a nerve, that Mr. Storff! 
Six million dollars to add to the Kaiser’s 
slush fund is not to be laughed at; and he 
has already got away with fifty thousand.” 

“It won’t help us if he knows that Joe 
is here,” said young Barry. 

He looked pale from his recent experi- 
ence, but perfectly quiet and very thank- 
ful for his escape. 

“It was worth while,” he said, “‘ because 
we all—father and mother and I—under- 
stand a whole heap better now what it is to 
have a country.” He glanced at McKean 
gratefully. “I am ready to get away to 
the coast, or to stay and take whatever 
medicine is poured out for me.” 

“We'll get you away to the coast,” said 
McKean. “If this wretched business has 
taught you to be an American citizen, then 
it has been well done.” 

Dan Barry took a quick stride toward 
him and held out his hand. 

“Thank you!” he said. 

“ And now tell us, quick,” went on Mc- 
Kean, relinquishing his hand, “ what made 
you leave camp when Miss Tolliver and I 
came to look for you last night.” 

“Tt was that infernal wolf, or dog—lI 
don’t know what it is—that was after me 
to-night.” 

“It came into your camp?” 

“It was coming, and I beat it. You’ve 
never seen it, have you? Well, then, you 
don’t know. I knew, of course, of Mr. 
Tolliver’s death, and of the story of the 
Wolf of Kahlotus being out; but I—vwell, 
I’d never done any harm to the Indians.” 

Dan looked around defiantly, as if ex- 
pecting a laugh at his superstition; but 
none came, and he continued: 
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“So I laid low, and thought nothing of 
it. I was troubled enough as it was. Two 
or three times I heard a howling in the 
timber between here and Joe’s place. It 
sounded like a wolf, but I never heard of 
any such wolf in the big timber, and I was 
born here. He—that fellow Storff—had it 
out for a run last night, I guess, and it 
came after me because I had on this suit 
of Mr. Tolliver’s. I heard it crashing in 
the brush, and I ran. Good Lord!” 

He stopped, and his face went white. 

“IT went down the trail into the clearing, 
and crossed it on the jump. I was scram- 
bling up the other side when I heard some 
one whistle as clear as could be. I got back 
my nerve then. I knew no ghost wolf was 
coming to a whistle—not much! And the 
beast did turn off; but I stuck up there on 
Bill Allen Hill until dusk this evening. It 
never entered my head that the brute would 
chase me on account of these clothes. I 
only thought there was some fake about it, 
and I must tell my mother, because this 
stuff about the Wolf of Kahlotus being out, 
and the old man’s having mistreated the 
Indians, was a blot on Square Bill’s mem- 
ory. As soon as it was dusk this afternoon 
I started back to my camp. The easiest 
way was nearer to Peace Cabin. Well, I 
was coming along, traveling as quick and 
quiet as I could, when I saw a little sort of 
a shed made out of boards and saplings. It 
had a door of saplings bound together. 
There was a smell like the biggest bunch 
of cougars that ever lay out on the rocks, 
and I could hear the clink and rattle of a 
chain. Another funny thing ”—he paused, 
and looked from Cotswold to McKean—“ I 
had the queerest notion that that chain was 
fine and very strong.” 

“A fine chain!” 
“McKean, it is 
Storff’s!” 

“Of Mr. ‘James Tussy’s,” supplemented 
McKean. 

“ What?” cried young Barry. 

“ Go on,” answered McKean. 

“Well, I thought it was a queer place 
for a brute on a chain; and I was going to 
investigate, when a man came stepping 
through the timber. He was tall, and was 
dressed for riding, because I heard his spurs 
clink when he came through the brush. He 
walked up to the shack, and the brute 
growled. Then he spoke to it, very low, 
and it whined. He opened the barred gate 
effect, and I know he must have unhooked 
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that great Dane of 
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the chain. I heard him call out very sav- 
age, I heard the sound of a blow, and then 
something that looked like a cross between 
a wolf and an elephant shot out of that 
shack and beat it like thunder through the 
brush. The man ran a little way after it, 
and whistled and whistled and whistled. 
Then he turned and walked off fast in the 
direction of Joe’s place.” 

“ He came just when I went back there, 
Cotswold,” said McKean. “ He came to 
ask your help, I suppose. And that brute’s 
loose in the woods now, with the same sort 
of hunger that made it drag down the 
horse and tear out Tolliver’s throat. Good 
Heavens, Barry, what an escape you have 
had! Go on.” 

“T went on back to my camp,” continued 
Dan, “not worrying about that at all. 
Whatever the thing was, it had gone off in 
the direction opposite to the one I was 
traveling, and it was going like it had a 
message to the Kaiser at Berlin, so I con- 
cluded not to worry. The camp looked so 
good to me when I got back that I snuggled 
right down into the blankets, to sleep until 
it was time for mother to come. I was 
pretty well drowsed when suddenly, away 
back in the big timber, I heard that brute 
giving tongue. Then I heard it nearer. It 
had picked up my trail, and was traveling 
like the wind.” 

He threw out his hands in a queer little 
gesture of surrender. 

“T knew my time was up. I was hiding 
out in defiance of the law, I had no gun, 
and if I did I would have been afraid to 
use it. After all, I’m not so much afraid 
of the war, but I’m afraid of the peniten- 
tiary. I decided to come to Big Cabin, 
and to do it in a hurry. I didn’t start a 
minute too soon, either. Indeed ”—he 
laughed nervously—‘‘I thought once I 
hadn’t started soon enough. That first 
time I yelled, he came up with me and 
jumped. Oh!” 

He shuddered uncontrollably and hid his 
sick face in his hands. 

‘“‘ But somehow, in his hurry, I suppose, 
he overleaped me and struck a tree to my 
right just ahead. It must have hurt him, 
for he lay there quite still for a minute, and 
I ran—my God, how I ran! Then I heard 
him coming again, and—well, I make no 
apologies, I just lost my nerve, and 
screamed, and ran, and screamed. I saw 


the light, and the door standing open, and 
—here I am!” 
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It was then that McKean turned away 
from the window where he had halted in 
his restless pacing. 

“We're up with him at last,” he said. 
“ But I don’t see any real reason for Cots- 
wold’s not going back,” he added, frown- 
ing. ‘“ There’s nothing in that to arouse 
suspicion. He has often spent a night 
away from Peace Cabin. Storff has no rea- 
son to think that he is here. He'll prob- 
ably lie pretty low waiting for him to come. 
You forget that that great, starved dog is 
loose here in the big timber, a fearful dan- 
ger to him, even if it is covered by the le- 
gend of the wolf, and he has got, by hook 
or crook, to get it on that thin chain again.” 

“ Let’s go to Peace Cabin right now and 
take him,” said the Timber Beast boldly. 

“Suppose we do,” replied McKean. 
“What on earth have we actually against 
him? A bunch of stories and hunches, and 
not another blamed thing. All of this is 
worse than no evidence at all, and he knows 
it. Facts, concrete facts, are the only 
things we can deal in, and our friend Storff 
knows that, too. How about the evening I 
spent with Mr. James Tussy—the very eve- 
ning after Tolliver’s death—and he com- 
plained to me of the expense of buying 
fresh meat for his dog? Why, what 
brought Miss Tolliver to me? A hunch 
and that scrap of cloth—which has gone. 
Who blew up my safe? You know who 
burned up the green suit, Cotswold, but 
you didn’t see her do it. Ah!” he burst out 
with an oath. “ He plays with us as if we 
were a lot of fatheads with brains like flies; 
and he gets away with it, so we must be 
pretty near what he thinks us!” 

He turned away to hide his agitation, 
and drummed violently on the window- 
pane. 

“* Surely we’ve got the goods on him, Mr. 
McKean,” said Dan Barry hesitatingly. 

“What goods?” McKean glared at him 
savagely. “Do you think I am going to 
go up against the German spy system, with 
all its wealth and power and influence in 
high places, and risk defeat? Do you think 
I want the hateful beasts to have the laugh 
on us once more? Not on your life! 
When I’ve a dead open-and-shut case, in- 
controvertible evidence that will put Mr. 
Storff behind the bars and keep him there, 
then, and only then, will I attempt to 
gather him in!” 

“Well, but,” began Cotswold argumen- 
tatively, “ how about to-night?” 

















“ All right! What about to-night? I 
know a man whom I suspect, and whom I 
think I can identify with Storff, and he told 
me he owned a great Dane. You saw 
Storff in Portland with one, and he has 
kept it here at your place in the big tim- 
ber, but you never heard or knew for your- 
self that it was either bad or dangerous. 
There is absolutely nothing to swear to, 
and you know it, No—we have no case, 
and that’s a fact; but I’d risk the life of 
every blamed one of us here to establish 
one, and I will!” 

“ All right,” said young Barry. 
me what you want me to do.” 

“ You can’t do much, Dan, but lie low, 
more’s the pity. If Storff finds out that 
you’re here, and that we all know it, par- 
ticularly me, it’s a good club to queer us 
with. No, you can do mighty little but lie 
low and get away to the coast as soon as 
possible. We can’t even use you as a wit- 
ness. What could you tell, when you're 
thought to be away in South America? 
Mrs. Storff could be a big help if she would, 
but how to get at her? We'll have to think 
about that. There’s Mrs. Barry’s knock. 
I know we all want supper. Let’s eat be- 
fore we plan or worry any more.” 

But it was Torry who had come to sum- 
mon them to the belated evening meal. 
They all crossed the hall together, she with 
her hand on Dan Barry’s arm. McKean 
halted before the portrait of Vrang von 
Kroner with his usual little gesture of de- 
fiant disgust. 

“ He’ll have to come down, Miss Tolli- 
ver,” he said. “I like the cousin professor, 
but I can’t stand for that cocky party. 
Hello!” 

He stared alertly up at the picture. The 
light shone full upon his face, which blazed 
with a fierce triumph. 

“Come, Dan!” he cried. “ You must 
know where there’s a step-ladder in this 
house. Fetch it, quick! Jump!” 

Dan ran into the rear hall and returned 
almost immediately with a step-ladder. 

“Put it here beside our superior Teuton 
friend,” said McKean, assisting him. 
“Now, Miss Tolliver, will you please go up 
the ladder and cover that objectionable 
mustache with your hand?” 

Wonderingly the girl ascended, placed 
her fingers over the mustache, leaving the 
lower lip and chin exposed, and looked 
down over her shoulder at the men. 

“ Storff!” shouted Cotswold. 


“ Tell 
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“Mr. James Tussy!” exclaimed Mc- 
Kean. “I am a fool!” 

“It’s Vrang. von Kroner,” Torry pro- 
tested. 

“They’re all one,” replied McKean. 
“ That accounts for his familiarity with the 
countryside and with the legend of the Wolf 
of Kahlotus. Who would have dreamed a 
mustache could change a man so?” 

Torry dropped her hand and looked up 
at the portrait of the cousin professor. 

“ But—but—but—.” she protested pite- 
ously. 

“That explains, too, his relations with 
Mr. Tolliver,”” McKean said to Cotswold. 
“He must have given him some excellent 
reason for being here in hiding. That was 
why he got the fifty thousand dollars so 
easily. He worked it so well that your 
father’s suspicions were never aroused. 
You know what he said when he read that 
letter. And the letter,” McKean went on 
excitedly, “was postmarked Boston. It 
was from the cousin professor, as sure as 
you live!” 

“No, no!” cried Torry. ‘“ Not him, not 
him! Vrang von Kroner, if you like, but 
not the cousin professor!” 

“ Decidedly not,” said McKean. “I 
have a plan of my own. If it works, the 
cousin professor will be the very person to 
deliver into our hands one of the most ac- 
tive spies in the whole German system. I 
think he can make Mrs. Storff von Kroner 
help us, too. Let’s have supper, and im- 
mediately after, late as it is, I must motor 
to town. Our War Department needs 
you ”—he shook his fist at the triumphant 
portrait—“ and I am going to see that you 
are handed over! Just one more thing, 
Miss Tolliver. How many men have you 
seen with a dark mole on the knuckle of 
the index-finger of the left hand?” 

“Why, only one that I can think of,” 
she replied, and young Barry nodded. 

“And that man’s name?” said McKean. 

“It’s Vrang von Kroner,” she replied. 

“I thought so!” said McKean. “ Mr. 
James Tussy has the same mark, and so has 
Cotswold’s friend Storff. I saw it on his 
hand myself this afternoon. Let’s eat and 
run. Dan, you’d best come with me. I’m 
told you are even a more reckless chauffeur 
than myself. We’ve no time to lose, and 
it’s your chance to get away.” 


It was nearly dawn when McKean re- 
turned, alone. The throb of the motor sent 
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Torry, Cotswold, and the two Barrys rush- 
ing out from their long vigil by the library 
fire. 

“ All right for Dan!” the Federal attor- 
ney said. ‘“ The next time we see him he'll 
be in uniform. Let us say no more about 
it—it has been a lesson in patriotism to us 
all. Read this aloud.” 

He tossed a yellow telegraph sheet close- 
ly covered with typewriting to Torry. 

“It’s from poor cousin professor!” she 
cried. And then, with a sharp ejaculation: 
“ Listen! 

“Vrang von Kroner man you seek. Owns 
great Dane, trained man-killer. Repudiated him 
when I discovered his plot to murder Tolliver as 
means of securing his fortune for bribery fund in 
the United States. Warned Tolliver by letter 
some time ago. Upon your wire made careful 
search. Incriminating papers found in my safe, 
under cover marked as deeds of property. Am 
forwarding same by registered mail. He is mar- 
ried. Wife is here in Boston awaiting his return. 

“A. K. Hunpserc.” 


“You see”—McKean looked at the 
Timber Beast—‘“ Tolliver burned that let- 
ter, cursed you, and went to your place to 
have it out with Vrang von Kroner, when 
he was killed. Kroner decided he knew too 


much for it to be safe to let him get back 


alive. He must have had some such plan 
in his head all the time. The way he 
nursed along the wolf story is proof of 
that!” 

The clock in the hall struck four, and 
McKean drew out his watch. 

“Almost time for breakfast,” he said. 
“ You go home ”—he looked at Cotswold— 
“and try to be just the same. In a few 
hours I am coming to visit Mrs. Storff!” 

XVIII 

At ten o’clock, no message having come 
from Cotswold, McKean set out for Peace 
Cabin. His first idea was to walk, but 
Torry earnestly counseled against it. 

“ A man on foot is a man at a disadvan- 
tage, even in the big timber,” she said so- 
berly. 

“You care a little!” McKean exclaimed 
involuntarily, and then bit his lip. 

Her face flushed a brilliant rose. 

“You have been very good to me, Mr. 
McKean. Not every Federal attorney 
would have come all this way to investigate 
just because I had a hunch.” 

“ That is where I demonstrated my clev- 
erness!”’ he said lightly. He glanced at 
the photograph above her desk and shook 
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“T wish you were not going to 


'?? 


his head. 
marry that man 

“ Perhaps I shall not,” she replied sadly. 
“Who can say, these days, what the mor- 
row will bring forth?” 

“Or the next hour,” he said, determined 
to bring her thoughts back to himself. 

“Oh, I wish you would let me go with 
you!” she cried. 

“To get into a fight with a Hun spy?” 

She laughed, as he had intended that she 
should. 

“I know I am a better shot than you 
are,” she said spiritedly. 

“ Well ”’—he held out his hand—“ wish 
me good luck, and go to sleep again.” 

“T will,” Torry replied, giving him her 
own so frankly that he frowned. “ But I 
won’t promise to stay in the house when I 
wake up.” 

McKean laughed back at her and rode 
away. What was the use? He could not 
be unhappy while she was there. 

Having decided upon bold measures, he 
rode straight to the horse-rack beside Peace 
Cabin, dismounted, threw the reins over a 
hook, strode up to the porch, and ham- 
mered on the door. Cotswold opened. 

“Good day,” he said loudly, and accom- 
panied the words with a look that whis- 
pered: “ The coast is clear.” 

“ Mrs. Storff lives here, does she not?” 
McKean asked. 

The Timber Beast stood aside, and Mc- 
Kean saw the fair-haired woman who had 
spoken to him on the trail, sitting beside the 
fire, with a half-knitted sock in her hand. 
He stepped over the threshold and bowed, 
and Cotswold went out on the porch and 
shut the door. 

The woman looked at him rather blank- 
ly. Then recognition came into her eyes, 
and a slow tide of blood stained her pale, 
fair face. 

“T am McKean, the United States dis- 
trict attorney, investigating the circum- 
stances surrounding the death of Mr. Tol- 
liver,” he said very directly. “ I must have 
an accounting with all strangers who have 
come to Kahlotus. They tell me you have 
not been living here long.” 

“No,” she replied, “I have not; but I 
can give you no information on the matter 
you are investigating.” 

“Why not?” he said boldly. “ You are 
sufficiently well informed to do so.” 

“In what way am I so well informed?” 
she cried. 
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“You know that Mr. Tolliver was here 
in the same hour that he died. You know 
what brought him, what the discussion was 
before he left, and how he met his death. 
You can supply the thread that links all 
these three separate incidents into one.” 

“ No, I cannot,” she answered with the 
same composure. “ Beyond the fact that a 
man of the name you mention died some- 
where near here, I don’t know what you are 
talking about.” 

“You have a poor memory, perhaps,” 
said McKean. “Or perhaps I have not 
been clear enough. Let me enlighten you a 
little more, Mrs. Storff. This case is one 
of national importance. It has its roots in 
Germany, we all know. It has reached 
back to Dr. Hundberg in Boston, and may 
involve Vrang von Kroner’s wife as well, 
now that—” 

The woman gave a start, short and vio- 
lent, and the knitting flew from her hands 
to the floor. Her fingers moved in front of 


her in an aimless, helpless sort of way, and 
then clutched the arms of her chair. 

“ His—wife!” 

“ His wife,” repeated McKean conver- 
sationally, “‘ who is now in Boston awaiting 


his return, you know.” 

She seemed to come to life again. 

“ His wife!” she repeated in bitterest 
scorn. ‘“‘ No, I don’t know. You are a 
very sorry liar. He is not a married man 
—yet!” 

A great pity came over McKean. His 
hopeless love for Torry had broadened his 
vision and given him sympathy for those 
who lost. 

“I must apologize,” he said gently. “I 
did not wish to come here and give you 
pain.” 

“As you have no proof, you have given 
me no pain, and there is no need to apolo- 
gize,” she retorted, recovering her cold com- 
posure. 

“Would you believe Dr. Hundberg?” 

Her eyes blazed. 

“ Yes—-him!” she said with emphasis. 

Silently McKean put a copy of the cousin 
professor’s telegram in her hands. She 
read it through without comment. Her 
head sagged down; slowly the paper slipped 
from her stiff fingers and fluttered to the 
hearth. McKean picked it up, and she 
lifted to him a face set and rigid with 
anguish. 

“Mr. McKean,” she almost whispered, 
“he offered me marriage when this work 
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was done. He lied to me in every way. 
Oh, I see now how he has lied to me! He 
wanted money for—for—the—” Her voice 
died away and she glanced anxiously about. 
“Well, you know what he wanted _the 
money for,” she said. “ He made me un- 
derstand that he could not do it alone; 
and we were soon to be married, so where 
was the harm? Oh, he made me see very 
clearly that it was all to my advantage, 
and a tremendous help for him, for me to 
come along.” 

“Was it solely for these great advan- 
tages that you gave yourself and undertook 
to help him?” demanded McKean, his sym- 
pathy fading. 

“No,” she answered sadly. “ It was for 
love. Now, wait a minute, please!” She 
saw the change in his face, and lifted her 
poor, shaking hand. “ He is a clever, un- 
scrupulous enemy, as you well know. He 
is bad and cruel in other ways of which I 
do not wish to speak; but—I love him. If 
you had not come to me with that telegram 
from Dr. Hundberg—and my knowledge 
of other matters mentioned there makes me 
believe it genuine—you would never have 
got a word out of me!” 

“You can speak of him in this way and 
still say you love him?” cried McKean. 

She looked at him and smiled. 

“Women cannot love to order, Mr. Mc- 
Kean. Did you ever stop to think how 
many men and women there are in the 
world who wish they could?” 

McKean nodded constrainedly. He knew 
there was one man, at least. 

“To love, and know the object of one’s 
love to be unworthy—that is not happi- 
ness; and yet—and yet—” She stopped, 
and began again. “I would have kept 
faith with him to the end,” she said tremu- 
lously, “if he had had any but a broken 
word for me!” 

“TI believe you.” McKean’s thoughts 
were with Torry and the weak, handsome 
man’s face in the silver frame above her 
desk. “I am very sorry,” he went on, 
“but I must ask you a few questions, 
please.” 

She looked out of the window at the rain- 
veiled clearing, misty gray and four-square 
among the melancholy trees. 

“ Ask the questions,” she said with weary 
patience, “ and I will answer them as hon- 
estly as I know how.” 

“You knew his aim when he brought you 
here?” 
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“ Yes—in part. Truly, I did not think 
much about it. I came as a nursery gover- 
ness from Berlin to Portland. I was a nurs- 
ery governess there. The people who em- 
ployed me here saw how I was treated in 
Germany, and coaxed me with promises of 
wonderful things. Then, when I gave up 
and came, they continued to treat me in the 
same way—or worse, if that was possible. 
I was angry, rebellious, and very, very lone- 
ly. Then I met Vrang von Kroner, and— 
sir, I forgot God.” 

“Just what was his plan 
brought you here?” 

“We were to pose as man and wife. He 
told Mr. Tolliver he was under a cloud with 
Dr. Hundberg on account of his marriage 
to me, and we had not a penny. It was 
very evident Mr. Tolliver thought of him 
solely as the nephew of his only relative 
and old friend. He got money from him— 
fifty thousand dollars—but it was not near- 
ly ‘enough, and he complained that it did 
not come faster. Then he thought up this 
plan.” 

She put out one finger and touched the 
telegram in McKean’s hand. 

“It involved some correspondence with 
Dr. Hundberg. Vrang was as careful as he 
could be, but somehow the doctor guessed 
—because he knew him, I suppose—and 
warned Mr. Tolliver. Vrang dictated a let- 
ter for me, urging him to come and help us 
out once more, and I sent it by the man 
who keeps this place. He came. We knew 
nothing about any message from Dr. Hund- 
berg, and we were awfully taken aback 
when Mr. Tolliver attacked Vrang. Be- 
fore we could think of anything to say he 
had declared his intention of putting us 
both under immediate arrest, and had gone 
away. Vrang called out to me that the 
time had come, and ran out to where he 
kept the dog. When he came back, he 
told me to burn his suit. Then he took the 
doug and started off to town.” 

“ Did he ever tell you what actually hap- 
pened at Kingfisher Crossing?” 

She stared at him in a mute, pleading 
way. 

“ He said he rode up behind Mr. Tolli- 
ver, struck him behind the ear with his fist, 
and knocked him off his horse. Then he set 
the dog on the horse, and killed Mr. Tol- 
liver with a loaded stick he always carried. 
After that he sat down and waited for the 
dog to come back. Well—then he came 
back to the house.” 


when he 
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“ After he had let the dog worry the 
body? He told you that, too?” 

“ Yes,” she said faintly. 

“T have wondered how the dog was 
taken away from the body without leaving 
any tracks. That was a fairly effective bit 
of work.” 

“ And easy,” she replied. “ He stood at 
the edge of the trail and whistled, and the 
beast leaped to where he stood. He was very 
proud of what he had done, and boasted of 
it to me, saying that the next one to get rid 
of was the girl. I—I did what I could, 
then, Mr. McKean. I did not think you 
could prevent it, and I warned you to take 
her away.” 

“You underrated us a little,” said Mc- 
Kean quietly. “ He talks freely to you, 
then?” 

“ Oh, no, except when he has been drink- 
ing. His papers are all here.” 

She rose, opened a book on the table, 
and handed McKean a thin sheaf of papers. 
He drew back. 

“ You do this now?” he cried. 

He could not help it, though he took the 
papers. Again she smiled. 

“Yes, I do; but if he had not lied to 
me, you would not have lived very many 
minutes after entering that door!” 

“ What are you going to do now?” asked 
McKean. 

“ I—I don’t know.” 

“Go back and begin over,” he gently 
advised her. “ You must not appear in this 
affair. There is ample evidence without 
you, and you have been punished enough 
as it is.” 

_ “ Mr. McKean, it is not easy for a wo- 
man to go back and begin over!” 

“ Not a bit easier than for a man. See 
here,” he added, after a moment’s thought, 
“‘ promise me you'll stay here until you can 
have a talk with Miss Tolliver. Promise 
me, now. Come!” 

“T can do that,” she replied, “ for I feel 
that I have not the strength ever to leave 
this place!” 

She put her head down on the arm of the 
chair and burst into a tempest of weeping. 
McKean went out and found Cotswold at 
the rear of the house. 

“ Get any evidence?” he inquired. 

McKean touched his pocket, which held 
the papers, and sighed. 

“ That’s not pleasant work, Cotswold!” 

The Timber Beast nodded. 

“ None of the time,” said he. 
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“ Get any news of the man?” McKean 
went on. 

“He went to Deep Creek and sent a lot 
of telegrams. He’s worried about the dog. 
He was starving the brute for Torry, you 
know, and it’s loose in the big timber.” 

McKean moved to his horse. 

“What do you say if we wait for him at 
Kingfisher Crossing? She—in there—says 
he has no suspicion whatever. He’s too 
conceited.” 

Side by side they rode the wide trail to 
where its generous builder had met his 
death. McKean looked down the way to 
Deep Creek, which cut straight between the 
great stems of the trees—a narrow artery 
of travel that stretched away and away 
until the giant firs stepped forward and it 
was lost to view. He would come up there, 
the enemy of their country, the murderer, 
the husband of the wife waiting patiently 
back in Boston, the seducer of the white- 
faced woman weeping her heart out at 
Peace Cabin, one of the cleverest and most 
unscrupulous of Germany’s clever and un- 
scrupulous spies. 

“ Look there!” 

The Timber Beast sat up straight in his 
saddle and pointed. 

Torry Tolliver walked out to the end of 
a huge tree that had been blown down by 
the wind and thrust out and upward to the 
side of the Deep Creek trail. She saw 
them, and waved her hand gaily. 

“She wanted to come with me, and I 
told her not to,” said McKean. “ She must 
not stay there! I'll have to go down. If 
I call for her, it ‘Il set the whole big timber 
ringing.” 

“ Let her alone!” cried Cotswold. “ Why 
shouldn’t she be here and see you take the 
man who’s an enemy of our country and 
the murderer of her father? You have 
queer notions. If she was considered to do 
ne more than her duty when she went out 
alone at night and brought in Tolliver’s 
mangled body, why hasn’t she a right to see 
you ride up beside his murderer and say, 
‘You’re under arrest’? Let her alone!” 

McKean shook his head and urged his 
horse forward. But at that minute a man 
—Vrang von Kroner to Torry Tolliver, 
Storff to Cotswold, bland Mr. James Tussy 
to McKean—came in sight on the Deep 
Creek trail. He had a good horse, and 
was riding beautifully in the stiff, correct 
Style that bears the stamp of military Ger- 
many’s approval. 
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He did not see the two men at the cross- 
ing, and they drew back and were concealed 
by the trees. He did not seem to notice 
the alert figure of the girl at the far end of 
the snag, poised clear-cut and motionless 
against the green wall of the forest. He 
kept spurring his sweating horse and look- 
ing back over his shoulder. 

“See that!” exclaimed Cotswold. “ He’s 
nervous. Wonder if he’s heard anything! 
That brute must have been some starved 
when it got away. Makes me nervous to 
think about it, too. We’ve got to get that 
dog out of the timber!” 

“ Both of them,” grimly agreed McKean. 
Then he started violently. “ Cotswold,” 
he whispered, “‘ look—there!”’ 

A huge, four-footed form of brindle gray 
leaped out into the trail behind Kroner. 
It was hard to say whether it had sprung 
from the brush or had been running behind 
him all the time. It seemed to shoot from 
the brown earth. Each leap brought it 
nearer, made it more distinct through the 
misty curtain of pouring rain. 

It was the great Dane that Cotswold had 
seen in Portland, full fed and pacing dain- 
tily at the end of a thin chain. 

Only it was not full fed now. Its back- 
bone ridged up sharply, each rib was ar- 
ticulate, and its little sharp ears were laid 
close back to its snakelike head. Its tongue 
flew like a red flag of danger, and its muz- 
zle and great, deep chest were white with 
foam. The carefully fostered man-hunting 
instinct had broken all bounds, and the dog 
knew only a frenzied lust to kill. It did not 
see its master fleeing up the trail before 
it, but meat—smoking, bloody meat. 

Kroner’s hand was moving busily at his 
waist-line. 

“The fellow has a gun there,” growled 
Cotswold. 

Then, with a second clear leap, the dog 
gave tongue, and the cry of the Wolf of 
Kahlotus sounded down the dim, rain-mist- 
ed aisles of the forest in broken, rolling 
notes, to gather and come back in perfect 
echo, sinister and menacing. Kroner’s 
hand dropped on the reins, he bent down 
close to the straining horse, and urged it 
forward with hand and voice. He seemed 
to have abandoned all thought of saving 
himself by anything but flight. The men 
at the crossing saw this, and so did the girl 
on the snag. 

“He can’t make it!” cried 
“ The brute will drag him down! 


McKean. 
He'll be 
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killed, and all his valuable knowledge will 
go with him to Hades! We're beaten!” 

He spurred his horse forward in a futile 
attempt to ride to the aid of the fleeing 
man. Cotswold caught him back in a grip 
that kept his arm black for days afterward. 

“Torry!” he said hoarsely. ‘“ She'll do 
it. Look at Torry!” 

Torry had drawn the gun from its hol- 
ster at her side, and stood with it half up- 
lifted in her hand. As Cotswold spoke, 
she ran to the extreme end of the snag and 
stood there, her knees bent, her body in- 
clined slightly forward. 

* She'll kill the man!” groaned McKean. 
“She can never get the other brute. It’s 
lost, it’s lost! The Germans have done us 
again!” He raised his voice and shouted. 
“Shoot the dog, Torry—shoot the dog! 
We must have the man alive!” But he 
finished with a groan. “ She can’t do it!” 

Cotswold sat his horse like a figure of 
stone, and his eyes never left the crouching 
figure of the girl on the snag. 

“You don’t know Torry,” was all that 
he said. 

The great Dane leaped. Kroner, per- 
haps knowing just the method of escape 
from such an attack, lifted his horse for a 
leap also, and the brute responded su- 
perbly. 

Torry Tolliver, crouching a little lower, 
threw up her gun and fired. The dog went 
up and backward in the air, Kroner, star- 
tled at this unexpected happening, slacked 
his rein, and dog and horse and man rolled 
to the earth. 

McKean rushed to the man, shouting 
that he was unhurt; but the Timber Beast 
bent over the dog and put his hand upon 
a clean hole bored in the great skull just 
behind the ear. 

“ You’re under arrest, Mr. Tussy-Storff- 
von Kroner!” said McKean, as he held out 
his hand to the dazed man and helped him 
to his feet. “I have to thank you very 
much for the mascot you gave me!” 

“ Oh, it wasn’t that,” grinned Cotswold. 
“Tt’s just that good shots live up here in 
the Kahlotus!” 

He pointed again to the dog. 


XIX 
Next morning Torry, McKean, and Joe 
Cotswold stood upon the veranda at Big 


Cabin before the roaring fire there. Vrang 
von Kroner had already started for Port- 
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land, in charge of Black Jack Barry and 
four trusted men from one of the logging- 
camps. McKean was to follow in a fast 
roadster driven by Cotswold. 

They stood before the crackling blaze in 
silence, each thinking in his own way of 
the strange and tragic events that had 
brought them into such close bond, and of 
the love of country, burning brightly in 
them all, that sealed that bond for all time. 
McKean broke the long silence. 


“Well!” he said. “You're a great 
team!” 
“We are a great team,” interposed 


Torry, and he accepted the correction with 
a laugh that covered a deeper delight. 

“I must go back to my place in the 
mill now,” he said. “I must keep doing 
my little that the great things shall be 
accomplished.” 

“ And I am going to stay here and help 
Black Jack with wheat, and fir for ships, 
and spruce for airplanes, for exactly the 
same reason. And Louise Storff is going to 
stay here, at least until she recovers enough 
strength and courage to decide what to do. 
Perhaps she will stay on and help, too— 
who knows?” said Torry. 

They both looked at Cotswold. 

“ Oh, I am going to go down to Portland 
and enlist,” he said. 

“ And go to France!” cried McKean in 
comic sorrow. ‘Oh, I say, Miss Tolliver, 
what chance with you for an unlucky fellow 
who tries to do his duty, but has to stay at 
home?” 

She put out a hand to each, but her eyes 
sought the window, where the photograph 
in the silver frame was plainly visible. 

“ Let u3 stand by our country,” she said. 
“ Then, in the end, it will surely come right 
for us all.” 


As the roadster swept around the curve 
through the trees, the two men looked back. 
Torry stood erect, strong yet gentle, warm 
and glowing; and fair-haired Louise Storff 
had crept out and drooped sorrowfully by 
her side. McKean turned to Cotswold with 
a wry face. 

“I suppose we shall have to be satisfied 
with what she said!” 

“T am,” said the Timber Beast; “ and 
I am going to do my damnedest in that be- 
lief. There is quite some time ahead, and 
I think I told you once before—you don’t 
know Torry!” 








Between Eight Bells and 
Morning — 


BY HERMAN HOWARD MATTESON 


Illustrated by George Wright 


ERRY GOW, whose eyebrows met in 
K a bushy tuft, brought Nan the 
news. 

When a girl learns that her affianced 
husband, given up by the surgeons when 
first brought to the hospital, has been de- 
clared, after a three-weeks’ touch-and-go 
with death, sufficiently recovered to return 
to his cabin on the adjoining island, that 
girl, ordinarily, would be both glad and 
thankful. And of course Nan was both 


glad and thankful—deeply so. Yet her 
joy over Ipsoot’s recovery was darkened 


by the portent of a fear which clutched at 
her heart like a cruel hand. 

As far back as she could remember until 
a year before, when her gentle, uncomplain- 
ing mother had passed on, Nan’s father had 
been a smuggler. Sleepless nights, two 
pale faces pressed to the narrow windows, 
watching, listening, never knowing whether 
the desperate venture had led to success 
or along the familiar way to the Federal 
prison on McNeil’s Island; living always 
from one dread to another, one month sur- 
feited with vulgar luxury, the next facing 
and experiencing actual want—such, as 
daughter and wife to a smuggler, had been 
Nan’s life and her mother’s. 

And Ipsoot Hawkins was likewise a 
smuggler—daring, resolute, held back from 
actually rivaling the king smuggler, Stodgy, 
only by a rather slow, unimaginative, bo- 
vine wit. 

Then Ipsoot had a narrow escape from 
capture, blundering out of a trap set for 
him which would probably have enmeshed 
cleverer men; and to Nan the episode was 
a Crisis. 

“Tpsoot, you have got to give it up,” 
she said, her lips trembling, her brown eyes 
suffused with tears. “ You’ve just got to! 


Listen, Ipsoot; it’s better to have it clearly 
understood now. You must give me your 
word. Then be warned; if ever you break 
over, I shall be the first to inform against 
you. I am to have your sacred promise 
that you will never, never cross the line 
again with contraband. On no other un- 
derstanding can—can what is between us 
go on.” 

Ipsoot had wagged his great, shaggy 
head doubtfully, but his love for Nan 
proved a powerful pleader. 

“T’m agreein’,” he said solemnly, “ but 
it’s ag’in’ judgment. Something grievous 
is goin’ to wind me up if I go to tacklin’ 
something I hain’t fitten for. But I’m 
agreein’. If I break over, you climb into 
yovr dory and flash Rogers the word; I'll 
take my medicine like a man!” 

Impulsively she had thrown her arms 
about the giant’s neck. His whispered 
pleadings brought a flush to her face, but 
finally she, in return, whispered: 

“Yes!” 

The day following, pursuant to agree- 
ment, Ipsoot sought employment in the 
shingle-mill on Fidalgo Island. Unfamiliar 
with the treacherous, whirring, ten-block 
machine, he had misplaced a great cedar 
block. This, striking the gear, had driven 
his right hand into the saw, and the block, 
hurtling from the saw-bed, had crushed 
in his breast, leaving him a quivering hulk 
upon the sawdust-covered floor. 

The accident occurred in the early morn- 
ing, before the timekeeper had made his 
rounds; consequently Ipsoot’s name had 
not yet been added to the pay-roll. Re- 
covering consciousness some days later in 
the hospital, he learned that because he 
had not been regularly enrolled as an em- 
ployee he was ineligible under the State 
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industrial-insurance act for his wages and 
hospital bill. 

After three weeks, while far from recov- 
ered, Ipsoot demanded release from the 


hospital. When he had paid his bill, of 
the money with which he had planned to 
complete the cabin, less than twelve dol- 
lars remained. One hand was practically 
useless, and his giant frame had received 
such a hurt that it would never more af- 
ford abiding-place for the bounding, Titan 
strength and endurance which once had 
been his. 

Kerry Gow, a smuggling pal of Ipsoot’s, 
brought word that the broken giant had 
come home to his unfinished cabin. 

“ He’s busted up bad, Ipsoot is,” volun- 
teered Kerry. “ He can’t never do no real 
work again, it don’t look like. But I gota 
idee”"—here Mr. Gow’s sinister brows 
bunched themselves together—“‘I got a 
idee that he can still sail the Halcie.” 

Sail the Halcie! For just an instant 
bitter self-recrimination possessed Nan. 
She had sent Ipsoot to the doom that had 
broken him. Sail the Halcie! She, too, 
could sail the Halcie. No man on Puget 
Sound knew boats, whether of sail or pow- 
er, better than she. And why not cast her 
lot with Ipsoot, take with him the desper- 
ate hazards of the night, the sea, the howl- 
ing gales, and the ever-watchful takers of 
men? 

Then a flush of shame suffused her coun- 
tenance. She was no better than Ipsoot, 
for she, too, had been tempted, strongly 
tempted. 

As Kerry Gow, having delivered his 
word, walked down the beach to his dory, 
she gazed thoughtfully out over the bay, 
where, in the offing, her father was just 
pulling his net. How bitterly she recalled 
that when no more than a child of eight or 
nine years she had toiled at the oars of the 
heavy skiff, helping her mother with the 
pitiful, patched gill-net, to drag a preca- 
rious livelihood from the salt chuck. Her 
father was then in prison on McNeil’s 
Island, doing a stretch for smuggling. 

Ah, the sea, brutal, ruthless as life and 
fate, yet gracious ever to him who con- 
quered it! And conquer it they would, 
she and Ipsoot. She must hurry and bring 
the glad tidings to him. She even thought 
whimsically how she would break the news 
of their new mutual venture: 

* All snug, sir, aloft and alow, on the 
fishing sloop Halcie!” 
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Hastily she began packing a lunch into 
a basket, thankful that she had that morn- 
ing baked a wild-blackberry pie. She 
wasn’t quite sure that pie had any place 
on a sick man’s dietary, but Ipsoot was 
fond of wild-blackberry pie, so in it went. 

From the beach before Nan’s father’s 
house, which was on John’s Island, across 
the channel and along the west side of 
Henry Island to where a trail led up over 
the “hump” to Ipsoot’s cabin, was an 
hour’s row. Beaching her light dory upon 
the Henry Island shore, she climbed the 
hill and hurried into the trail. Upon the 
rise immediately in the rear of the new 
cabin was a dense tangle of madrofa and 
spirea. 

As she passed into the clump of shrub- 
bery, Nan thought that she heard voices 
coming from below. Pausing, she parted 
the bushes cautiously and peered forth. 
She gave a sharp gasp; the basket fell from 
her hand as she recoiled, permitting the 
branches to spring back into place. 

Standing before Ipsoot, who seemed no 
more than a shadow of his former self, was 
Stodgy, the notorious opium-smuggler. 
Gesticulating earnestly, his voice pleading 
eloquently, Stodgy was endeavoring to win 
Ipsoot over against some stated objection. 

“ But it hain’t a smugglin’ job, Ip,” said 
Stodgy. “ No, no!” 

In imagination Nan could readily sense 
Stodgy’s evasive, lying look, of which the 
slow-witted Ipsoot would probably be all 
unconscious. 

“No, Ip, it hain’t a smugglin’ job. All 
you got to do is put acrost to Pybus Rock 
to-night after dark, load the stuff, bring it 
back here, and cache it in the woods back 
of your shack. No, it hain’t smugglin’— 
it’s barrel umber. Why don’t I go myself? 
You know why. I’m watched. If I was 
to ferry my own grandmother acrost, I’d 
get grabbed; but they won’t bother you, 
‘cause word has went out that you’ve quit 
on account of the girl. There’s two hun- 
dred dollars in it for you the minute you 
lay the stuff into cache.” 

Nan held her breath; her very heart 
paused for the answer. Would Ipsoot 
swallow any tale so preposterous? 

“ You say it hain’t smugglin’—that um- 
ber’s free?” 

“Sure! Look up a list. Two hundred! 
Say, Ip, did that ten-block knock all the 
sand out of your gear-box?” 

Stodgy laughed sneeringly. 
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AND MORNING 


‘‘IPSOOT, YOU HAVE GOT TO GIVE IT UP," SHE SAID, HER LIPS TREMBLING, HER BROWN EYES 


SUFFUSED WITH TEARS. 


“T’ll take the job,” said Ipsoot de- 
cisively. 

“Good!” exclaimed Stodgy. “ Load at 
Pybus Rock, then slide back in here any 
time after four bells of mornin’ when the 
tide’s floodin’. Good boy!” 

Standing there in the clump of bushes, 
Nan heard every word. She suddenly flung 


“you'vE JUST GOT To!" 


up her hands as if fending off a blow. 
Great sobs shook her body; she plucked 
with her fingers at her throat, as if some- 
thing choked her. Gone, forever gone, were 
faith, trust, love, from between her and 
Ipsoot Hawkins! 

Suddenly she grew calm; upon her face 
there settled a look, grim, determined, pur- 
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poseful. The tears dried in her eyes, leav- 
ing them hurt, angry, hard. 

Arriving at the channel which separated 
John’s from Henry Island, instead of con- 
tinuing on homeward, she turned sharply 
to the right and passed to the open bay. 
A row of half an hour then brought her to 
the headland of a third and much larger 
island, where, in a sheltered cove, stood a 
wharf. As she came alongside the slip, a 
trim, yellow craft, enormously over-en- 
gined, slid into its berth at the face of the 
dock and made fast. 

At once Nan sought the bridge. At 
sight of her, an officer in a gold-laced uni- 
form started in surprise. 

“T have come,” announced the girl ab- 
ruptly, “to give up Ipsoot Hawkins. To- 
night, some time between eight bells and 
morning, he will cross from Pybus Rock 
with a cargo of contraband.” 

“You—do you mean—you give up Ip- 
soot Hawkins?” 

She nodded her head. 

“ Ves.” 

For a long time the officer studied the 
girl’s face, which seemed serene, untroub- 
led, impassive as an Indian’s. 

“ All right!” said he grimly. “If we 
get him, there’s five hundred dollars’ re- 
ward in it for you; and that’s a lot of 
money these days. Why, folks get married 
on less!” 

Married! She turned blindly, stumbled 
down the gangplank. Her hands clutched 
to her breast, she fairly ran down the 
wharf, boarded her dory and rowed fran- 
tically away. 

II 


Tue day passed wretchedly. How she 
loathed herself! Starting with every right- 
eous premise, seeking consolation in roted 
creed, she nevertheless brought up always 
against the same miserable conclusion—she 
had betrayed Ipsoot—sold him. The re- 
ward of her treachery—never would she 
touch a penny! 

Toward nightfall her father rowed wear- 
ily in. It had been a luckless day; half a 
dozen silver salmon lay stark on the dory 
bottom. On his way in from the banks he 
had stopped at the Stuart Island store for 
supplies. As Nan began placing his sup- 


per upon the table, the old man drew a 
folded paper from his pocket—the monthly 
customs list, which he had picked up at the 
store. 
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“Shingles is free now,” said - Nan’s 
father, drawing up to the table. “ So’s all 
kinds of lumber. Phenacetin is free; ben- 
zin, iodin, umber, all paint pigments— 
the war does that.” ; 

“ Umber free!” The girl’s exclamation 
was almost a scream. ‘“ Umber free!” 

“Why, yes; nothin’ surprisin’ about 
that.” 

Umber free! Perhaps, after all, Stodgy 
In her heart 
she felt guiltily that she had condemned 
Ipsoot without hearing. And she had given 
him up! Even though transporting a non- 
contraband cargo, his evil record, her word 
against him, a long list of ancient, unex- 
piated crimes, would suffice to land him 
behind prison bars. Why, she had sus- 
pected Ipsoot almost from the first; could 
she expect more lenient treatment for him 
on the part of the revenuers? 

Deep within her consciousness she still 
felt that Stodgy had lied, but there was the 
possibility that he had not. Umber free! 
If it should transpire that the cache on 
Pybus Rock was really umber— 

Mechanically she poured the tea for her 
father, passed him the various dishes, but 
ate not a bite herself. 

After concluding the meal, her father 
seated himself in the big armchair, unlaced 
his heavy, hobnailed shoes, then presently 
fell to dozing. He arose yawning, stretched 
his arms, and repaired to the little lean-to 
room that was his. 

Umber free! Nan glanced at the clock. 
Ipsoot had long since started for the Ca- 
nadian side. There was no power-boat or 
craft of sail that could overhaul the Halcie 
within five miles. She stood in the center 
of the floor, staring stupidly at the wood- 
box. Umber free! 

Suddenly inspired, she ran to the wood- 
box, gathered a bundle of finely split, 
pitchy kindling-wood, wrapped it in a bit 
of an old sack, took some fusee matches 
from the cupboard, and picked up her 
father’s night-glasses from the shelf. 
Wrapping her shawl tightly about her 
head, she gathered up her bundle, opened 
the door, and fled down the trail to the 
beach, the gathering gale whipping her 
skirts about her madly. 

Hastily she decided to take her father’s 
heavy dory—a grave mistake. It was 
much stancher than her lighter craft, but 
too heavy, far too heavy for her strength 
in such a sea and wind. 
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Not until she had made the pass and 
headed across the open toward Cactus 
Rocks, a bunch of barnacled stone com- 
manding both John’s Pass and Henry 
Channel, did she realize her mistake. 
Ahead lay a waste of driving spume; but 
make it she must. 

Many a night, when her father and Ip- 
soot had been abroad, she had seen the 
signal-fire lighted on Cactus Rock by Kerry 
Gow, advising the smugglers that the cut- 
ter was abroad. A single fire meant “ dan- 
ger”; a double blaze meant “all clear.” 

Ipsoot would understand. A fire on 
Cactus Rock is visible far within the Ca- 
nadian line. She would kindle a fire with 
the fagots, feed it with driftwood, and keep 
her watch there until sunup. 

In the middle of the channel the seas 
began breaking over the dory, filling it. 
Shortly the water was almost to her knees. 
There was little danger of swamping, but 
the craft, loggy with water, was as unman- 
ageable as a scow. The waves, breaking 
upon the rocks, outlined the ragged base 
with soft phosphorescence. She was drift- 
ing. Inexorable wind and tide were sweep- 
ing her on, on. 

Ahead she began to hear the ominous 
growl of the waters fretting against the 
sheer base of San Juan Island. That way 
lay peril, deadly peril, for the tides swirled 
in and out among the sharks’ teeth, pro- 
truding fragments of chert worn to knifelike 
edges by the surging seas. 

But it was of Ipsoot she thought—Ip- 
soot, sold, betrayed, delivered to the im- 
placable law in a moment of unthinking 
passion. She had given him up. He would 
go to McNeil’s. 

Never! Never! 


Uttering a hysterical 
scream, she seized the oars anew, tugged, 
labored, striving to head the dory into the 
lee of John’s Island. The wind, catching 


the shawl from about her shoulders, 
whisked it away into the night, and her 
loosened hair streamed to the gale. Her 
hands were dead about the oar-grips. 

The dory, carrying its leaden burden, 
swept brutishly on. The break of waves 
among the teeth grew louder. She could 
see them, their cruel, cutting fronts sof- 
tened by a windrow of spume which lay 
before them like a billow of soft lace. 

The rocks! She had given up her lover. 
The rocks! It was as well! Nearer they 
came—and nearer. Fifty fathoms! Forty! 
Thirty fathoms! 
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Her hands fell listlessly from the oars. 
Huddled upon the thwart, she gazed stead- 
fastly into the face of her fate. 


ill 


THEN suddenly a splay finger of light 
thrust itself into the night, felt about, set- 
tled its blinding rays full upon her. A 
craft, looming in the darkness, was almost 
upon her. There came a shout from the 
fore-deck; a whistle-blast sounded. The 
boat was so close that she could almost 
have touched the bowsprit. 

A sailor, clinging to the forechains, 
reached, gathered her in. Strong hands 
lifted her to the deck. A frantic signal 
jangled in the engine-room. Full speed 
astern, the craft began backing away from 
the zone of danger. Nan heard the crash 
as her dory flung itself upon the teeth. 

She gazed about her stupidly—burst 
into hysterical laughter. She was on board 
the United States revenue cutter which had 
come to take up its station to watch for 
the smuggler, Ipsoot Hawkins. 

Lieutenant Rogers, emerging from the 
pilot-house, led her within. When the bin- 
nacle-light fell athwart the girl’s pale fea- 
tures, he started back, exclaiming: 

“ You! ” 

Shaking in every limb, she continued to 
look about her blankly—a state which the 
officer attributed to fear and exposure. 

“Come,” he said gently, urging her to- 
ward his own snug little cabin, where he 
drew some warm, soft blankets from a lock- 
er. “ Remove those wet garments and roll 
up in a blanket. After a time I’ll send and 
have your clothing taken below and dried. 
You’re chilled frightfully; I’ll have up a 
hot drink for you.” 

He turned, closed the door after him. 

“No, no!” shrieked Nan, flinging open 
the door and staggering after him. “ No! 
I was wrong—mistaken. Ipsoot isn’t out. 
I—I—no! He isn’t on a job. Honest!” 

Rather roughly Rogers seized her by the 
shoulder, faced her about. Before his 
fierce gaze her eyes faltered, lowered them- 
selves to the floor. 

“IT think I understand,” he said grimly; 
“but it’s too late—too late.” Again he 
led her to the cabin door. “I’m sorry, but 
under the circumstances I must ask you to 
keep strictly to this cabin until we have 
him safe under hatches.” 

The key turned in the lock. She stood 
in the center of the floor, the cold, salt 





The cutter’s propellers began to slow, 
came to a stop. The anchor let go, and 
the chain rattled through the hawse- 
hole. Nan knew! Many the time she 
had seen the cutter stalking a smuggler. 
They had come to anchor off Cactus 

DF Nh .. He Rocks. Ipsoot, to gain the beach be- 
S ¥ fore his cabin, must come through one 


**t HAVE COME," ANNOUNCED THE GIRL ABRUPTLY, of the two channels, and therefore with- 
“TO GIVE UP IPSOOT HAWKINS. TO-NIGHT, SOME in their ken. 


Puy DerWeEN OUT BELLS snp wonmine, “The tiny ship's clock hanging above 
A CARGO OF CONTRABAND " the lieutenant’s desk struck four bells, 

ten o’clock. In every probability the cut- 

water from her drenched garments pud- ter would lie in that same position for hours, 
dling about her. Until he was safe below until the flood-tide brought Ipsoot into 


hatches—keep to the cabin. the clutches of the guardians of the law. 
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Hours, hours to wait, suffer, uselessly re- 
pine, vainly regret! 
All was quiet on board the cutter save 


the steady pacing of the watch walking the - 


forward deck, and the rattle of machinery 
as the engineer below furbished up his en- 
gines preparatory for the dash after the 
smuggler. 

Nan knew boats. If she could but gain 
access to that engine-room for ten uninter- 
rupted seconds— 

She pressed her face against the glass of 
the single port-light, and peered into the 
darkness. She could dimly make out the 
outlines of John’s Island no more than 
forty fathoms off their starboard bow. 

Softly she turned the brass screw which 
held the port-light shut and thrust out her 
head. All lights had been doused. There 
was no person in evidence except the watch 
treading his narrow beat, a pair of night- 
glasses to his eyes. 

The engine-room! The thought ob- 
sessed her, though well she knew that the 
engineer on a revenue cutter never leaves 
his post until relieved. 

Cautiously she tried the door. It was 
locked, as she knew. She knelt before it. 
The lock was a solid affair of brass, and 
riveted into place. 

Standard port-lights for small craft are 
eight, ten, twelve, and fourteen inches in 
diameter. This in Rogers’s cabin was a 
twelve-inch light. 

Drawing a cabin chair up before the 
port, she climbed upon it and thrust her 
right arm and her head through the open- 
ing. Her wet clothing, clinging snugly to 
her body, aided not a little. She writhed, 
twisted, and though the pain of bruised, 
lacerated flesh made her weak and faint, 
the girl finally wormed her body through 
the narrow opening, caught her weight 
upon her hands like an acrobat, and tum- 
bled with a soft thump to the surface of 
the outer deck. 

Cat-footing toward the stern of the craft, 
she came to an open hatch amidships. Al- 
most could she have reached and touched 
the engineer’s greasy cap as he hovered 
over the engines, a bit of cotton waste in 
kis hand. 

Hungrily she stood staring down upon 
the gleaming brass and polished steel. Mi- 
nutely, expertly, she noted the position of 
the oil-feed, the tandem clutch-coupler, the 
exhaust pipes, the intake pipe which 
sucked in the salt water from a hole in the 


hull just below water-line, and which kept 
the terrifically driven cylinders cool and in 
working trim. 

Over and again she reviewed the possible 
accidents that can put a gas-engine out of 
commission. All demanded entrance to the 
engine-room. 

Seating herself upon the stern rail, she 
gazed down at the tiller-chains, to which 
was clinging something long, black, sinu- 
ous—a bit of kelp picked up in the cutter’s 
voyage across the bay. Kelp is a tough, 
durable seaweed, growing to as much as a 
hundred feet in length, at one end the di- 
ameter of a lead-pencil, at the other as 
large as a man’s arm. 

An involuntary cry escaped her lips. She 
had it—the solution! Prone upon the 
deck, she drew in the kelp, snapped off a 
section two feet long and three inches 
through. 

Hastily she stripped off her skirts, tied 
them up compactly, and swung the bundle 
from her shoulders. Cautiously she crept 
out upon the tiller-chain, lowered herself 
guardedly into the water. Swimming close 
beside the cutter, she worked herself for- 
ward, feeling along the water-line for the 
intake of the cooling pipe. 

Without difficulty she located it. Tread- 
ing water, she thrust the small end of the 
kelp stem into the intake, and shoved it in 
flush with the hull planks. The first ex- 
haust of the powerful engines would suck 
in the kelp stem, engaging it, plugging the 
pipe as effectually as if capped and sol- 
dered. A hundred revolutions of a high- 
velocity gas-engine, if denied the cooling 
bath, will heat the rings until they lock 
themselves immovably. An obstruction in 
the water-pipe, even after definitely lo- 
cated, is a job of hours to remove. 

Swimming a powerful crawl stroke, she 
struck out for the near-by shore of John’s 
Island. Climbing up the steep bank, she 
plunged into the woods and made straight 
for home. 

There was a chance, yet a chance. The 
engineer might try out the motive power, 
discover the kelp, and remove it in time. 
But there’was a chance! 

Her own light dory lay on the beach be- 
fore the cabin, the oars leaning against the 
side of the house. 

Every second was precious, but her good 
judgment told her that she would, in the 
end, be the gainer by a change to dry, 
warm clothing. Her father snored on 
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A SAILOR, CLINGING TO THE FORECHAINS, REACHED, GATHERED HER IN. STRONG HANDS LIFTED 
HER TO THE DECK. A FRANTIC SIGNAL JANGLED IN THE ENGINE-ROOM— 
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rhythmically while she slipped into a short- 
skirted suit of khaki. She climbed a chair 
and peered at the clock. It was ten min- 
utes past eight bells—midnight. 

Wrapping a couple of old towels about 
the end of a stick, she soaked the cloth 
well with kerosene from the oil-can. Seiz- 
ing a box of the fusee matches, she ran 
down the slope and shoved the dory into 
the water. 


EIGHT BELLS AND MORNING 


In order to make certain that she would 
be in a position to signal Ipsoot in either 
channel, she must pass to the side of Henry 
Island nearest the cutter, a distance twice 
as great as the direct route to the smug- 
gler’s cabin by reason of a promontory 
which jutted out from the east shore. 

Swiftly she formed her plan. At the in- 
stant that any activity of the cutter be- 
trayed the fact that they had sighted the 
quarry, she would ignite the oil-soaked 
rags and flash Ipsoot the warning. Then 
let them arrest her; what of it? 

Driving the dory ahead with sure, prac- 
tised hand, Nan quickly negotiated John’s 
Pass. She had swung to starboard and was 


making well along Henry’s shore when the 


staccato exhaust of an engine came to her 
ears. Suddenly the sound ceased. The 
ruse had worked. The kelp stem had 
dammed the water-pipe. It was a race 
now between Nan’s endurance and the en- 
gineer’s skill in spotting and remedying the 
engine trouble. 





“—FULL SPEED ASTERN, THE CRAFT BEGAN BACKING AWAY FROM THE ZONE OF DANGER. 


NAN HEARD 


THE CRASH AS HER DORY FLUNG ITSELF UPON THE TEETH 
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But seas and gale had leagued against 
her. Wonderful time she made while in 
the lee of the island, but when she made 
out to double the promontory, she encoun- 
tered combers that tossed and tumbled her 
boat as if it had been a floating chip. Row 
as she might, she was drifting, drifting 
back toward the cutter. 

With a sob that seemed to tear her 
breast, she headed the skiff inshore, and 
labored on in the treacherous trough of the 
seas until she again reached the area of 
comparative calm. 

In a narrow bay she beached the dory, 
scrambled up the bank, plunged into the 
trailless woods. She must hurry—hurry! 
Again and again she fell where tangles of 
creeping vines or great wind-fallen fir-trees 
barred her way. 

At the top of the rise in the midst of the 
island—a point which commanded a con- 
siderable stretch of land and sea—she 
caught the first glimpse of the yellowing 
east. Far away in the thick shadows which 
lay along Vancouver Island she thought 
she could make out the dim outline of a 
snow-white sail—Ipsoot’s. Also, from the 
bay behind, came the racket of the cutter’s 
engine. 

Drawing the box of fusees from the 
pocket of her blouse, she struck one and 
ran swiftly from tree to tree, guided by its 
flaring light. At last she found what she 
sought—a great fir, storm-riven, with its 
shattered trunk covered with a thick exuda- 
tion of pitch. 

Piling dry fern and leaves against the 
trunk, she fired the mass with another 
fusee. A dense, black smoke billowed and 
rolled away; there came the rapid crack- 
ling of flames, a sheet of fire swept up the 
tree and flung its lurid, red beacon to the 
clouds. 

But the white sail held steadily on its 
course, grew larger. It was Ipsoot’s; and 
the cutter was coming, coming! 

Something was wrong. Did the signal, 
even though lighted in an unaccustomed 
place, mean nothing to Ipsoot’s slow wit? 
Running back and forth, the girl sent her 
weak, futile voice into swallowing space: 

“Ipsoot! Ipsoot!” 

He had seen finally—and understood. 
With a yaw that plunged her rail under 
water, the Halcie came about, paid off, 
slid along a tack that closely paralleled the 
international boundary-line. The revenue 
cutter burst into sight from behind the 
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promontory, put out and clung to the sail- 
boat’s starboard bow. 

A mile to the westward—Ipsoot had re- 
quired time to solve the problems of the 
situation—the Halcie again put about and 
headed back into the misty border of the 
Canadian islands. 

Nan sank in a huddled heap among the 
brake and fern. She had saved him! She 
had saved him! If for what she had done 
the law. demanded reprisal—no matter. 
She had saved him whom she had sought 
to betray! 

Cautiously Nan crept down the declivity 
and hid in the clump of bushes in the rear 
of Ipsoot’s cabin. For an hour she watched 
the cutter as it cruised back and forth. 
Finally it came to anchor in the bay, and 
Lieutenant Rogers and his boatswain put 
off in the dingey. For a few moments they 
snooped about the cabin, then rowed back 
to the cutter, which hoisted anchor. The 
craft turned into the pass, and after a time 
the sound of the engine exhaust died away 
to nothingness. 


IV 


It was nearly noon when Nan descried 
the flash of a white sail. Straight toward 
the beach before the cabin it came. She 
emerged from hiding and ran down the 
beach. 

In the bellowing voice of Ipsoot Haw- 
kins were pride and thanksgiving, but prin- 
cipally pride: 

“ Nan, I—you—if you ain’t the smart- 
est girl, as well as the prettiest! I tell you, 
Nan—” 

Then the giant’s face grew grim. 

“ He lied to me! It wasn’t paint, it was 
pen-yen smoking-opium in that keg. When 
I got the flash, I put about. Then I kicked 
in the keg. It was opium. Close! Say, 
Nan, if they’d got me, it ’d been ten years 
—ten years! If you ain’t the smartest! 
Where did I cache it? Why, right back 
on Pybus Rock, where I found it. And 
there it ‘ll stay for all of me. I’m done— 
for good—forever!” 

Nan’s fingers were caressing the great, 
gaunt paw. 

“ Ipsoot, I’ve got some lunch in a basket, 
hidden in the brush—pie, berry pie.” 

Ipsoot bestowed upon the girl an ex- 
ceedingly hearty kiss. 

“ Trot ’er out, Nannie, and I and you'll 
begin practisin’ eatin’ just by our two 
selves!” 





The Bad Man of Cedarburg 


BY WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT AND JACK BECHDOLT 


Illustrated by C. D. Williams 


N unfortunate choice between two 
possible routes to his destination 
caused Fred Allen’s trouble. Guid- 

ing Mr. and Mrs. Farley and their daugh- 
ter Nina from the railroad-station to the 
hotel where they were to stop, pending their 
selection of a permanent residence, he might 
have led them through either Pine Street or 
Main Street. He chose Main Street be- 
cause the Farleys would see more of Cedar- 
burg’s picturesque life there. 

Allen had been deeply impressed by the 
sights along that thoroughfare on the day of 
his arrival in the crude little Northwestern 
timber town a year before, when he had 
come to take a clerical position in a big 
Now he 


lumber company’s local office. 
wanted the Farleys to experience the thrill 


that he had felt. They had come direct 
from Litchfield, Indiana—as had Allen a 
year before—and at his instigation. 

Allen liked Mr. and Mrs. Farley well 
enough; and while he could bear having 
Nina around, he couldn’t bear being far 
distant from her. Nina was capable of 
registering pleasure when Allen spoke of 
wedding-bells in a palpitating tone, but she 
wouldn’t live at a distance from her parents, 
and Allen couldn’t make a living for two in 
Litchfield. 

So he wrote Mr. Farley letters and then 
more letters, painting Cedarburg in alluring 
hues, describing its breezy Western atmos- 
phere—“ like a tonic ”’—its environs, and 
its opportunities in a manner that would 
have made the secretary of any California 
chamber of commerce emerald with envy. 
At last he secured the old gentleman a good 
position as a hydraulic expert for the new 
power-dam project of the Smith Brothers 
Lumber Company. 

So here were the Farleys, just arrived in 
the raw little town, and Nina clinging to 
Allen’s arm, and Allen deciding to go up 
Main Street instead of Pine. 


Allen was radiant in new corduroy 
trousers stuffed into painfully new cruiser’s 
boots, a new collar and tie, and a Stetson 
hat crowning the effect. From his neatly 
careless tie to his natty boots, he expressed 
the Litchfield idea of a young Westerner, 
which is to combine the sartorial daintiness 
of the East with the more colorful costume 
of the West. : 

Main Street was in the full bloom of 
pay-day. While it scarcely fulfilled Nina’s 
expectations, formed from the scenes in 
that film serial, “ Queenie of the Timber- 
lands,” it boasted a considerable sprinkling 
of laboring men in mackinaw coats and 
felt hats, many of them noticeably ex- 
hilarated with spending. 

Just ahead of them the sidewalk was 
filled to the curb and beyond with a crowd 
that centered about two big boom-tenders, 
who seemed to be renewing an old acquain- 
tance after several years’ separation. The 
two were feinting at each other like prize- 
fighters and exchanging sledge-hammer 
verbiage expressive of mutual delight and 
affection. At each sally the crowd roared 
applause. 

Nina clung tighter to Allen’s arm. Mr. 
and Mrs. Farley huddled together, mo- 
mentarily stopping their progress. 

“°S all right,” Allen assured them, push- 
ing forward. “ Just some of the boys cele- 
brating pay-day. No harm in a hundred 
of ’em—rough exteriors, but hearts of 
gold—that’s the real West. Watch now!” 

Allen .tapped the nearest onlooker. 

“ Couple ladies passing,” he warned. 

The crowd melted before them as the 
word went round. If the Farleys had been 
victims of the smallpox they could not have 
received a clearer path. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful how they respect 
you?” whispered Nina. 

Allen affected not to hear, but his chest 
expanded to its full thirty-four inches. 
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“That big blond fellow’s Bull Tozier, 
the boss of the Humptulips river crew,” he 
explained confidentially. ‘“ They say he’s 
licked everything his size and above, be- 
tween here and Anacortes; but you don’t 
want to get the wrong idea of these boys, 
Mrs. Farley. They’re good fellows—a little 
rough, maybe; but a woman’s just as safe 
on the streets of Cedarburg as she would 
be back in Litchfield. I don’t know but 
she’s safer. There isn’t a real bad man in 
the whole timber and river crew. Fact is, 
the town’s got only one ‘bad man,’ the 
old Western kind. Funny part about it, 
he’s our modei citizen.” 

“ How interesting!” breathed Nina, her 
eyes shining into Allen’s. 

“Yep,” boasted Allen happily. “ Mark 
Lannister’s a real bad man —I mean the 
killer type, you know. Nobody knows just 
where he came from or why he had to move 
on, but they sure do give him plenty of 
room when he goes down the street. Why, 
Nina, I saw that man walk into the Totem 
Pole bar Fourth of July night, when six 
men off one of the Nelson lumber schooners 


HE FLIPPED A 
STARCHY HAND- 
KERCHIEF FROM 
HIS COAT-POCKET 
AND VERY DELIB- 
ERATELY WIPED 
THE FOREFINGER 
WITH WHICH HE 
HAD TAPPED THE 
LUMBERJACK 


were trying to clean out the whole woods 
crew just in from four months up on Shuk- 
san, and a squad of police couldn’t have 
done what he did. The fight just faded 
away—that’s all!” / 

“Oh, Fred! What did he do?” breathed 
Nina. 

“Do! Didn’t do a thing that I could 
see—just came in. His reputation did the 
rest. Queer card, this Lannister. I’ll point 
him out to you some day. Know what I 
think? He’s trying to live down his past! 
Don’t drink, don’t smoke, and don’t gam- 
ble. Goes to church occasionally. I'll bet 
there’s some story about a girl who was go- 
ing to marry him and didn’t, some romance 
like that back of—” 
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“WHAT POWER!" SHE BREATHED. 





“AND WHAT A SAD FACE! SUCH 


TRAGEDY IN HIS EYES! DON’T YOU JUST LOVE A STRONG 
CHARACTER LIKE THAT, FRED?” 


Allen’s words trailed away. 
widened a little, and a fleeting expression of 


His eyes 


uneasiness crossed his face. He wished 
after all that he had chosen Pine Street. 

Just ahead of them a pair of swinging 
doors burst open to a chorus of angry yells 
and out rocketed the bulky, soiled form of 
a very befuddled lumberjack. The big 
body hit the wooden pavement with a jar 
that made the boards jump, and lay still a 
moment. 

Allen essayed to lead his little party to 
one side of the prostrate drunk. As they 
edged between the sodden lump of man- 
flesh and the wall of the saloon, the fellow 
stirred and rose gropingly upon very un- 
steady legs. 

Erect, the big form teetered and lurched 
full against Mr. Farley. That quiet and 
proper middle-aged gentleman drew hastily 
away. Allen spun round and laid his hand 
on the offender’s arm. 

“ Look here, my man,” he remonstrated 
crisply. “ Don’t take up the whole walk!” 


A tousled head turned in his direction 
and a pair of little black eyes blinked 
amazement into his. For a moment Goliath 
looked down upon David, speechless at his 
audacity. Then: 

“ Who th’ hell are you, yuh little runt?” 
rumbled Goliath. 

“Sh! Ladies!” warned Allen uneasily. 

The ladies referred to, along with the 
head of the Farley family, were edging fur- 
tively into the doorway of the drug-store, 
next to the saloon. 

“ Well, wha’ d’ I care? 
yuh into sawdust, yuh fresh little Tessie 
roared the outraged giant. “Look out, 
you! I’m goin’ to mess up your good 
looks!” 

Instinctively Allen gave a step as the 
giant advanced. An arm as thick as a 
boom-stick swung at him—swung, and was 
caught in a steel-trap embrace by a man 
who leaped up from behind. 

“ Lay off’n that!” roared the newcomer, 
who had rushed from the saloon. “I'll 


Why, I’ll chaw 


1? 
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teach you manners, you dirty pup! Ain’t 
it enough yuh should get thrown out of 
every bar in town?” 

With a bellow, Goliath swung his free 
fist at his captor. Blows rained. Then the 
pair locked arms and rolled on the sidewalk, 
and the very earth quivered to the thud- 
ding. From the saloon door, from down 
the street and up the street, boiled a crowd 
of yelling, laughing, swearing lumbermen 
that ringed the fighters and pinned the 
frightened Farleys and their nervous escort 
tight into the drug-store doorway. 

“ Zowie! Kill um, gouge um, gnaw his 
ear off’n him, Jack!” counseled the crowd. 
“ Who-0-0-0-p-p-e-e-e-e!”’ 

“ Really, Allen, really now, we—we’d 
better be going!” Mr. Farley stuttered 
anxiously. “‘ Can’t you get us past these 
ruffians?”’ 

“ Yes, yes!” Allen agreed nervously. “ If 
you don’t mind going through the drug- 
store here, I think the back way—” 

He tugged at the door of the drug-store. 
A hand had been laid upon the knob from 
the inside, and the form of a man bulked 
large against the glass. Allen stepped back 
promptly, and turned to the Farleys a 
glance of triumph. 

“ Lannister!” he announced. 
him coming out. Now watch!” 


Il 


Tue door opened and the man stepped 
out, a vast bulk of erect manhood that com- 
pelled immediate attention. He wore a 
sober black suit and a black string-tie that 
heightened the whiteness of a large and 
angular face. The square jaw was close- 
shaved; the mouth a firm line framed by 
two chiseled modelings from the sensitive 
nostrils. Coal-black eyes burned with a 
somber flame from under black brows. The 
hair that showed beneath Lannister’s Stet- 
son was coal-black save for a white patch 
over either temple. To the slant of an eye- 
lash he was the mysterious, picturesque, 
gambling gunman of the old West and new 
fiction. 

He turned his gloomy eyes on the refu- 
gees huddled on the step and nodded slight- 
ly to Allen; then his gaze turned to the 
riotous crowd and the’ fighters. With all 
the majesty of a bronze statesman in a 
park, he bent his beetling stare on the 
rabble. His fists closed slowly, and he ad- 
vanced step by step into the crowd. 

In his stately, menacing progress he 





“ That’s 
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brushed against one of the fighters, who 
snarled an imprecation and turned to glare 
at Lannister. He turned to glare, and im- 
mediately thereafter turned to run. One 
brief look at Lannister transformed him 
within the space of a magic instant from a 
savage, fighting beast to a timid rabbit; a 
rabbit inspired by fear, with such a re- 
markable capacity for speed that the rapid- 
ity of its disappearance around the nearest 
corner suggested the possession of a super- 
natural power to achieve instant invisibility 
at will. 

Another of the brawlers—a hulking, tow- 
headed Swede—neatly parried a pile-driver 
blow with the point of his chin, and, in 
consequence thereof, crumpled up limply on 
his face in the street. His antagonist be- 
strode him, and, the better to get at the 
Swede’s features for purposes of battery, 
rolled him over on his back. The Swede 
was utterly helpless; but, when rolled upon 
his back, his upturned eyes beheld the 
funereal form of the dread Lannister, and 
he took unto himself a second helping of 
vitality that enabled him to rise from be- 
neath his erstwhile conqueror — and rise 
running! The conqueror rose to pursue his 
escaping victim, caught sight of Lannister, 
and, instead of chasing the Swede, passed 
him on a sudden journey away from there. 

Up and down the street windows and 
doorways burst into a timid bloom of ex- 
pectant faces. Lannister was quelling a 
riot! Would anything happen to cause him 
to break loose? That was the question 
dominant in the mind of every onlooker. 
The town knew him for a perambulating 
stick of nervous dynamite, and it guessed 
something of the carnage that would result 
from his explosion. 

That the blast would occur some day no 
one in the place doubted. Would it be 
now? Would some one of the drunken 
brawlers blindly launch the epithet or blow 
that would loose death from its confines 
within the grim person of Mark Lannister? 
Watchers lacking proximity to a bullet- 
proof shelter hoped not. 

One by one the fighting loggers caught 
sight of the silent, funereal: man who com- 
manded peace merely by his threatening 
presence; nor needed he the reenforcement 
of vocal utterance to insure obedience. One 
by one they saw, and, seeing, ran like 
frightened children caught at mischief by a 
dreaded schoolmaster. At last only two 


were left, locked in each other’s arms and 
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so absorbed in their mutual effort at may- 
hem that they noted neither the departure 
of friend and foe, nor the grim cause 
thereof. 

Frowning, but not in anger, Lannister 
leaned and tapped one of the two remaining 
fighters on the cheek with his forefinger. 
The fellow forced open his puffed eyelids 
ever so slightly, but enough to recognize 
Lannister. 

“ Cheese! 
to his antagonist. 
here!” 

The other man looked, and a few seconds 
later Lannister stood alone in. the quiet 
street. He flipped a starchy handkerchief 
from his coat-pocket and very deliberately 
wiped the forefinger with which he had 
tapped the lumberjack. He replaced the 
handkerchief in his pocket, bent slowly for- 
ward from the hips in a stately bow to 
Allen and the Farleys, and, turning, strode 
majestically down the street, a lonely, grim 
figure of a man set conspicuously apart 
from his fellows. 

Awed groups emerged from store and 
saloon to stand whispering cautiously and 
staring after him. It was as if mongrel 
dogs had quarreled, and a passing lone wolf 
had stopped to watch their flight from the 
threat of his presence. 

“I’m eighty-two years old,” a long- 
whiskered, age-twisted little gnome of a 
mill watchman admitted, “ but that feller’s 
goin’ to break loose one o’ these days, an’ 
if I’m in gun range of ’im when he does, I’ll 
give any man ten to one right now that I'll 
bust all world’s records gittin’ from wher- 
ever I be to in back o’ somethin’ that ’ll 
stop bullets!” 

The Farleys came out of their doorway, 
and Allen led them toward the hotel. For 
several moments none of them said a word. 
It was Nina who finally broke the silence, 
which had been dedicated to reflections on 
recent events. 

“What power!” she breathed. “ And 
what a sad face! Such tragedy in his eyes! 
Don’t you just love a strong character like 
that, Fred?” 


Cheese!” he croaked huskily 
“Pipe! Look who’s 


“ Well—er—in a way,” Fred admitted . 


grudgingly, exchanging the showman’s view- 
point for that of the critic. “ He has his 
good points, of course, but he’s a bad egg. 
Don’t forget that! Been a gambler and a 
gunman, and all that sort of thing, you 
know. Vicious at heart. He’ll break loose 
again some day, and when he does—” 
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“ What a sad face!” Nina murmured. 
“Such tragedy!” 


III 


Frep ALLEN strode up the sawdust path 
that served Cedarburg’s best residential 
neighborhood, eager to reach the Farleys’ 
front porch—and Nina. 

Mr. Farley sat rocking on the porch. He 
returned Allen’s good evening with an ab- 
stracted air. 

“ Where’s Nina?” asked Allen eagerly. 

Mr. Farley sighed a troubled, tremulous 
sigh. 

“T don’t know,” he confessed pathetical- 
ly. “ I’m afraid she’s out walking with that 
fellow Lannister.” 

“ Lannister!”’ Allen’s face paled. “ Why, 
you don’t suppose she—” 

“I don’t like the looks of it, Allen,” de- 
clared Mr. Farley. “I don’t like the looks 
of it. Her mother and I don’t believe in 
interfering in her friendships as long as— 
as long as they seem to be proper for a 
young girl, but—” 

“But surely there’s some mistake!” 
urged Allen uneasily. “‘ Nina wouldn’t—” 

“Don’t you be too sure,” warned Mrs. 
Farley, pushing open the screen door. 
“ Don’t you be too sure, my boy. I tell you 
I don’t like it. When she got Lannister to 
come to the church social I began to worry; 
and then when—” 

“Yes,” agreed Nina’s father, “ and when 
she walked down Main Street with him 
last week, in the middle of the afternoon! 
I wish to Heaven we had never come out 
here, where my girl could be fascinated—” 

“ Psst!” warned Mrs. Farley. “ They’re 
coming back.” 

They heard Nina’s musical laugh and 
Lannister’s mutter. At the gate the two 
paused in significant tableau. In the dusk 
their figures seemed to merge as one. 
Nina’s voice, a little breathless, broke the 
silence. 

“Mr. Lannister! Don’t, please! Do 
come in and visit papa and mama a 
minute.” 

Lannister followed her up the walk. 

“ Hello, folks!” Nina greeted her family 
and her adorer. “ Bob—Mr. Lannister— 
and I’ve been having the bulliest walk.” 

Greetings were conventional and some- 
what uneasy. Lannister stayed a half-hour 
discussing timber prospects, then excused 
himself. A strained silence settled over the 
little group on the porch. 
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Mr. Farley coughed several times. Final- 
ly he began. 

“ Nina, I—” 

“No, no, father, let me!” cried his wife. 
“ Nina, here’s Fred been waiting for you 


‘most an hour. Do you think it’s nice to 
disappoint him?” 

“T’m sorry if Fred waited,” Nina began 
with icy sweetness; “ but we had no engage- 
ment, you know.” 

“No engagement!” puffed her father. 
“It’s a pretty pass when the man you're 
going to marry has to—”’ 

“Now, father!” warned Mrs. Farley. 
“ Girly, we were talking about Mr. Lan- 
nister before you came. You oughtn’t to— 
Nina, dear, think of Fred!” 

“Fred?” Nina’s three auditors jumped. 
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Never before had they heard Nina say 
“ Fred ” with that inflection—an inflection 
that seemed to reduce Allen to the dimen- 
sions of a germ observed under a diminish- 
ing-glass. ‘‘ So that’s it! Fred’s been saying 


“NINA, HERE'S FRED BEEN WAITING FOR YOU 
"MOST AN HOUR. DO YOU THINK IT'S NICE?” 


things about Bob—about Mr. Lannis- 
ter! Let me tell you, Fred Allen, Bob 
Lannister is a real man—a man who 
has suffered and grown stronger by his suf- 
fering—a man big enough to tower head 
and shoulders above this—this rabble here. 
Let them whisper about his past. What do 
I care? He is a man among men, and a 
real woman who understands him can lead 
him to higher things.” 
“Q-ho!” pounced Mr. Farley. “ And so, 
I suppose you’d like to be the woman 
who—” 
“Hush, father!” interrupted his wife. 
But Nina had drawn herself up haughtily. 
“IT would like to be the woman,” she 
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declared. “ There’s nothing on earth I 
would feel prouder about than to be the 
woman!” 

Before her mother’s groping arms could 
stop her, Nina had slammed the screen door 
behind her. She ran down the little hall, 


and they heard the door of her own room 
close and lock. 
Mr. Farley rose with hands upraised in 


“I'M SORRY IF FRED WAITED,” NINA BEGAN WITH ICY SWEETNESS; 
“BUT WE HAD NO ENGAGEMENT, YOU KNOW” 


a gesture of hopelessness that presented 
the situation to the Almighty and asked 
His opinion on it. He paced the porch 
wretchedly, his step uncertain. Presently 
Mrs. Farley reached out a timid hand and 
drew him down upon the arm of her rocker. 

“It just can’t be!” she sobbed. “ She’s 
young, father, young and headstrong, but 
she'll get over it. Poor old Fred—my boy!” 

Allen had stood quite still since Nina 
slammed the door behind her, his face 
turned toward the spot where she had dis- 
appeared, his hands, palms out, by his sides 
in a gesture of amazement, on his face a 
dumb astonishment at the cruelty of the 
world. 


13 
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At the mention of his name, Allen turned 
toward them stupidly. 

“ T can’t believe that she would do that,” 
he began. 

“She’s young, just a girl, Fred—only 
a little girl with a foolish, romantic notion,” 
urged Mrs. Farley. ‘I must talk to her.” 

“Tf it was anybody else!” Allen inter- 
rupted. “ Anybody from Bull Tozier to 
young Smith! God knows 
I want her, but I wouldn’t 
—TI wouldn’t—I know I’m 
not a bruiser, I never 
made any football records, 
I never even licked a man. 
It isn’t that I blame her 
for thinking me dull—” 

“ My girl! My Nina, 
to do that!” Mr, Farley 
moaned. 

“There, father; there, 
Fred,” his wife soothed. 
“It’s not past mending. 
Girls take silly notions and 
get over them. We'll find 
a way.” 

“ That’s it!” cried Allen. 
“A way! Nina must be 
made to understand what 
this man is—da crook, a 
man-killer, a—a murderer. 
Everybody knows it. He 
never denied it. I tell you 
his reputation is so bad 
the whole town’s afraid of 
him. She must be told. 
Nina must not marry a 
murderer!” 

“A murderer! Gracious, 
Fred, who did he murder?” 

“Who? I don’t know, 
but that’s what they all 
say. His grandmother, for all I know. We 
ought to find out, get the details—” 

“That’s it!” Nina’s father agreed, slap- 
ping his fist on the chair-arm. “ Find out, 
Fred; get his record, all of it. Let Nina 
know the truth—not just the vague notion 
that this man was once bad, but the cir- 
cumstances. She won’t be so crazy about 
him if she knows what he’s done. A crime 
isn’t so pretty when—” 

“ Sure!” Fred agreed. ‘“ You’ve got it. 
I'll start at once. Lannister gets letters 
from some place. I’ve seen him reading 
then; and the postmaster’s a good friend 
of mine—” 

“Yes, and while you look him up, we'll 
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see that she keeps away from that scoun- 
drel,” Mr. Farley broke in. 

“We'll do nothing of the sort,” declared 
his wife; “‘ not unless we want them to run 
off and get married. We'll say nothing; 
but Fred, dear boy, hurry!” 

“T’ll trace him down if I have to go to 
China to do it!” declared Allen. “ And 
when I find his past, believe me, I'll un- 
mask that crook before this whole town!” 

IV 

THREE weeks and a day later, the Farley 
family sat on the front porch with Lan- 
nister. Nina did the entertaining, her 
mother hovering near, nervously hospitable. 
Mr. Farley sat and rocked in the torpor of 
Sunday afternoon. 

Fred Allen, dressed in his conventional 
best, rounded the corner and approached 
the bungalow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Farley greeted the return- 
ing traveler with a palpable affectation of 
surprise that he had been away. Nina 
spoke frigidly to her former sweetheart. 
Lannister accorded him a gloomy nod, and 
turned his leonine gaze across the little 
lawn—brooding, pale-faced, a melancholy 
figure of remorse. Unconsciously Nina 
edged closer to her hero. 

Twice Allen, seated in a rocker the 
Farleys had thrust upon him, essayed to 
speak. He rose and cleared his throat. 

“ Lannister,” he began, “ I’m glad you’re 
here, because I’ve something to say—some- 
thing that we all—that is, something I want 
Nina to hear, and Mr. and Mrs. Farley.” 

“Just excuse me, please,” Nina said, 
rising, her chin held high. “If it’s any- 
thing like you had to say the last time you 
were here, I—” 

“ Nina!” warned her father. “ Sit—” 

“Tf it’s anything about Mr. Lannister, 
I don’t want to hear it,’”’ Nina declared. 

“Tt is about Lannister,” Fred admitted 
huskily. ‘ I—I must—I want you to hear 
it, Nina.” 

“ Tell her what you will,” Lannister said 
gloomily, rising. “1 won’t embarrass you 
by remaining to defend myself.” 

“ Don’t go, Bob,” Nina begged. “ If you 
go, I won’t listen. I want you here to tell 
him to his face that whatever he says is—” 

“ Perhaps if I wait in the house until he’s 
finished,” Lannister suggested, “I might 
then—” 

“I wish you’d stay, Lannister,” Fred said 
huskily. “I promise you I won’t—” 
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“TI will be within call when I am 
wanted,” Lannister interrupted coldly. 

He bowed gravely and entered the house. 
Nina looked after him with tears glistening 
in her eyes. 

“Do you think anything you can say 
will change my mind about a man like 
that?” she demanded. “ He’d be justified 
in wiping you off the face of the earth for 
your attempt to poison my mind against 
him; but no—he deliberately gives you the 
opportunity to hurt him if you can. Well, 
you can’t, I'll teil you that! I don’t be- 
lieve a word you're going to say, and it 
wouldn’t make a particle of difference if I 
did. Mr. Lannister may have been driven 
to the use of desperate measures at some 
time, somewhere. I don’t know and I don’t 
care. He may have lived a hard life, but 
he’s lived the life of a man, and I trust him. 
I know he’d tell me all about his past if I 
wished him to, but I wouldn’t insult him by 
asking a confession. I trust him, and that’s 
all there is to it. Nothing you can say will 
change me one bit!” 

“It breaks my heart to have to tell you, 
Nina,” Fred persisted miserably, “ but I 
must! I—” 

“Spare yourself any agony on my ac- 
count!” Nina sniffed. “ Nothing you can 
say will mean anything to me!” 

“I went back to Paynesville, Connecti- 
cut,” Fred began huskily, “to try and 

ot.” 

“ Paynesville, Connecticut!’ Nina inter- 
rupted. ‘“ Why, what’s that got to do 
with—” 

“I found that that was where Mr. Lan- 
nister came from,” Fred explained. “I 
went there to get evidence against him, to 
find out for myself why he left, and to lo- 
cate some one there who could tell me 
definitely of his life and doings since he 
left. Nina, I—I’m sorry, but I must tell 
you this. I must!” 

“Go on, Fred!” Mr. Farley encouraged. 
“It’s best for her to know the truth.” 

“ There—there isn’t a reason in the world 
why you shouldn’t marry him, Nina!” 
Fred blurted out miserably. ‘“ He’s been a 
hard-working man and a good, honest citi- 
zen all his life!” 

“* He—he’s what?” Nina gasped. “ In— 
in Paynesville, Connecticut, he—” 

“He came here direct from Paynesville 
three years ago,” Fred said huskily. “I 


know this means giving you up, Nina, but 
We've 


it’s the truth, and I must tell you. 





THE BAD MAN 


all misjudged him. He was superintendent 
of the Sunday-school there for years, 
and—” 

“ Superintendent of the Sunday-school!” 
Mr. Farley exploded. “ Then why—what— 
how—” 

“He left Paynesville with a perfectly 
good name,” Fred went on sadly. “ He 
came away because all his chickens died of 
the croup, and he got a chance to—”’ 

“ His—his chickens!” Nina exclaimed. 
“ The—the croup! Why, I—” 

“He owned a farm,” Fred explained. 
“ After his chickens died, he had a chance 
to sell it to a man who’d returned from 
Cedarburg, and told him of the opportuni- 
ties here, so he—” 

“ But he’s a gambler and a gunman!” 
Mr. Farley protested. “ Why—why, he 
claimed—he said he was—” 

“No,” Fred said sadly. “ We all thought 
that because—because he was so sad-look- 
ing and—you know, such a gloomy look 
out of his eyes, and such a stiff walk, and 
all that. He—he walks that way and looks 
so—so sort of mean and all, because his 
folks made him take elocution lessons when 
he was a boy, and he used to recite a lot 
at the church socials and such like, and he 
sort of got the habit. His record is abso- 
lutely clean,” Fred admitted wofully. 
‘‘ He’s so sad, and has white in his hair and 
all that, because his chickens died the way 
they did.” 

‘““His—his chickens!” Nina whispered. 
“ His chickens!” 

“They say back there that he was the 
handiest man with chickens in all New 
England,” continued Fred. “ Then all of 
a sudden his chickens just died on him by 
the hundred, and the shock of it kind of 
marked him, they say. They say he’s awful 
tender-hearted, and he sat out there in his 
hen-house for days, weeping, with his 
chickens dying all around him. They say 
it was pitiful to see. That’s all, Nina. I 
thought he was no fit man for you to know, 
and I went back there—to—to get ‘evi- 
dence. I’m sorry!” 

There was a moment of pregnant silence, 
and then Nina called to Lannister. 

“I—I’ve got to apologize,” Fred said 
humbly, as Lannister came out on the 
porch. “TI thought you were a bad man, 
and I went back to your home town to get 
evidence against you, so that—that—well, I 
found that you were a decent man with a 
good name, and that out here you’ve been 
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the victim of misunderstanding—just care- 
less rumor. I—I’ll say good-by to you now, 
Nina. Mr. Lannister is a perfectly proper 
person to—”’ 

“Oh, you beast!” Nina burst forth sud- 
denly. ‘“ You contemptible thing, you!” 

““]—I’m sorry, Nina,” Fred said, quail- 
ing before her wrath. “I did what I 
thought was best for you, and—” 

“I don’t,mean you!” she stormed. 
mean that—that thing there!” 

There was no doubt about the object of 
her contempt, for she was pointing a rigid 
forefinger direct at Lannister. 

- “Bad!” she spat forth. ‘“ You!” 

“I never said I—I was what—what they 
said I was, Nina—Miss Farley,” Lannister 
protested weakly. “ Folks just thought I 
was that kind of a man, and you—I thought 
if you liked me in spite of that—I never 
said that I—” 

“You never said that you were a chicken- 
farmer from Paynesville, Connecticut!” 
she finished for him bitterly. “ Chickens! 
Sunday-school superintendent! You needed 
a good woman to reform you—to keep you 
from going back to your evil—ugh! If you 
ever speak to me again, I'll have you ar- 
rested!” 

“ B-but, Nina; listen!” Lannister pleaded. 
“T never said—” 

“You go!” she commanded. “Go, or 
T'll—I’ll_ have Fred throw you off the 
place!” 

And right then Fred could have done it, 
too! 


“FT 


V 


THE moon was bright that night and 
Fred and Nina, sitting on the front porch, 
were numbered among the many happy 
lovers upon whom it shone. 

“T never loved him,” Nina explained for 
the hundred-and-somethingth time. “I felt 
that he—he needed some one to help him. 
He—he looked so sad and all, and—and 
all that about his past—I—” 

“ But surely, Nina, you wouldn’t want 
to marry a man just because he was bad, 
would you?” Fred persisted -perplexedly. 
“ Would you like me better if I was—” 

“Silly! I like you because you’re good, 
and kind, and—and honest, and—” 

“Then why should you like Lannister 
when you thought he—” 

“Oh, you don’t understand!” she ended 
the argument. ‘“ Nobody does!” 

Which was quite true. 
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ESTELLE WINWOOD, WITH HENRY MILLER AS A MEMBER OF THE ALL-STAR CAST PRESENTING 
THE NEW PLAY, “ MOLIERE” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 


HE vast amount of attention the 
theater gets is out of all proportion, 
in many cases, to the merits of what 

it gives the public. Every new play pro- 
duced on Broadway is covered by writers 
for the press on the opening night to the 
number of thirty-five pairs of seats. Faith- 
fully the critics give up their three hours to 
watching the show and to writing it up— 
or down—to the extent, at the very mini- 
mum, of an eighth of a newspaper column. 
In not a few instances the offering is not 
worth even a “ roast,’’ and yet, because 
the piece has had the glamour of the foot- 
lights thrown upon it, it is considered as 
news and treated accordingly. 

In addition to being news, most news- 
papers very properly regard drama as an 
art, and therefore a fit subject for critical 
comment. For my part, I am not inter- 
ested in reading the mere report of a new 
production, hence I carefully avoid those 
papers which make a point of regarding 
such things as nothing more than news. 

I am often asked whom I consider the 
best dramatic critic in New York. This is 


a difficult question to answer. Regarded 
from the standpoint of the actor, the prince 
of the critical fraternity doesn’t live in New 
York at all, but in Detroit, where George P. 
Goodale has criticised plays for the Free 
Press for nearly fifty-five years. It is said 
of him that in his long career he has never 
written unkindly of any player, electing, if 
he cannot praise, to ignore. Surely a far 
cry from the Manhattan reviewer who, 
some three years ago, said of a new produc- 
tion that “such merry moments as ‘ Go to 
It’ provides belong to the adenoids of—” 
Here followed the name of a certain actress 
in the cast. 

But while personalities of this sort are to 
be deplored, it must be remembered that 
critics owe a duty to the public as well as 
to the players. In 1913, soon after he had 
triumphed with “The Poor Little Rich 
Girl,” Arthur Hopkins brought out Long- 
fellow’s “ Evangeline,” which was “ smoth- 
ered beneath an avalanche of ridicule and 
abuse,” as Mr. Hopkins phrased it in a 
bitter protest to the press. In this iil- 
advised retort he claimed that the critics 
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MARGARET MOWER AS THE QUEEN IN LORD DUNSANY’S “ LAUGHTER OF THE GODS,” 
AS PRODUCED BY STUART WALKER 


From a photograph by Abbe, New York 
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MOLLIE KING, IN THE MUSICALIZATION OF PINERO’S FARCE, “ THE MAGISTRATE,” RUNNING 
IN NEW YORK UNDER THE NAME OF “GOOD MORNING, JUDGE" 


From a photograph by Campbell, New York 


were unpatriotic because they had dispar- 
aged an adaptation of a famous poem by a 
great American author — which was, of 
course, quite beside the point. 

Possibly in order to show that they bear 
no malice, the reviewers have dealt very 
leniently with Mr. Hopkins of late. In fact, 
when he brought out “ A Very Good Young 
Man,” last August, they let it down so easy 


that the public was deluded, and on the 
second night an angry woman demanded 
her money back, claiming that the piece was 
not worth what she had paid to see it. She 
made such a fuss in the lobby that the 
refund was made, too. As to ithe piece, it 
languished for a few weeks and was then 
retired to the storehouse. 

There are people, however, plenty of 














MANSFIELD, IN THE ZIEGFELD NINE O'CLOCK REVUE ATOP THE 
NEW AMSTERDAM THEATER 


From a thotograsth by Geisler & Andrews, New York 
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JANET BEECHER, THE HEROINE IN THE NEW MELODRAMA, “ THE WOMAN IN ROOM THIRTEEN "—SHE 
IS THE SISTER OF OLIVE WYNDHAM, WHOSE PORTRAIT APPEARS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 


From her latest photograph by Campbell, New York 
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OLIVE WYNDHAM, LEADING WOMAN WITH WILLIAM COLLIER IN “NOTHING BUT LIES” 


From her latest photograph by White, New York 


them, who never pay any attention to what 
the critics say. Indeed, some make a boast 
of the fact. They must be of the class 
appealed to in the advertisement of a ticket 
agency inserted in the New York dailies 
about two and a half years ago, in which 
occurred the following statement: 

Unless by chance you are a dramatic critic, you 


go to the theater for the pleasure you get out 
of it. 


If this implies that the dramatic reviewers 


expect to be bored by every play they see, 
the suggestion is untrue. As a matter of 
fact, considering the number of plays Man- 
hattan critics are supposed to cover in the 
course of a season, I think they retain 
their freshness to a surprising extent. I am 
speaking now of the men on the dailies, who 
must write their comments on the night of 
the first performance. Moreover, if the 
final curtain falls a little later than the 
usual hour, they have to work at white-heat 
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speed in order to catch the press. A few 
of them still travel down-town to the offices 
in Park Row, but one well-known reviewer 
pounds out his criticisms at a typing agency 
on Broadway. 

Saturday night openings give the critics 
more time, as the reviews are not expected 
to appear until Monday. That is because 
the Sunday papers go to press much earlier 
than the other editions of the week. A few 
attractions—such as those Winthrop Ames 
used to stage at the Little Theater, and the 
Princess shows, give what they call public 
dress rehearsals, to which the newspaper- 
men are invited; but these are exceptional, 
and as a rule reviews must be written in 
from half to three-quarters of an hour. 

In the old days, before subway expresses 
whirled one from the theater district to 
Newspaper Row, when for a brief while I 
covered the theaters for a daily newspaper, 
I used to write out the plot between the acts 
as it unfolded, and make my comments 
thereon in the Elevated trains as they made 
the long journey down-town, with frequent 
stops, to Park Place. I always stayed until 
the final curtain, too, thus avoiding such 
traps as the one into which a confrére fell 
when, leaving before the piece was finished, 
he spoke of the death of a hero who unex- 
pectedly turned up alive in the final scene. 
In these days the reviews written in the 
Times Square section are rushed down-town 
by messenger. 

There are two attractions in New York 
which, from the very nature of the case, 
give those who write about them a whole 
day in which to record their impressions. 
These are the Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic, 
atop the New Amsterdam Theater, and the 
Century Midnight Whirl, located on the 
roof of the erstwhile New Theater. 

These roof entertainments are really in 
the nature of vaudeville turns performed by 
a resident stock company, and I do not 
recall having seen a roast of them by 
the reviewers. The spectators are privileged 
to smoke, dance, and eat during the per- 
formance, which is run off in such swift 
fashion that if one does not care for any 
particular offering he has only a few 
minutes to wait for the next one. 

So successful have these midnight affairs 
proved that Ziegfeld has prefaced his with 
what he calls a Nine O’Clock Revue. The 


same people take part, but they do different 
things, so that if one takes pains to reserve 
his table in advance, one may see both bills 
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without fear of duplication. Pretty girls 
in unique costumes are naturally the piéces 
de résistance, but that feminine pulchritude 
is not the management’s sole asset is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by the fact that on the 
night of my attendance some of the hearti- 
est applause went to the four scrub-women 
impersonated by themselves — who as- 
sisted Lillian Lorraine in “ Tipperary 
Mary.” Nor did Fannie Brice in her imita- 
tions, Bert Williams in his songs, or Hal 
Hixon in his inebriated acrobatics fail of 
pleasing mightily. ; 

Speaking of musical shows, managers 
have made a point, this season, of providing 
Broadway with an abundance of them—a 
round dozen at the moment in which I 
write. After all, that is the type of amuse- 
ment your man and woman from out of 
town usually first look for when visiting the 
metropolis, and I think I need not remind 
the Munsey readers that these transients 
are the patrons on whom the theaters of 
Manhattan lean the hardest. Fortunately, 
some extra good things have bobbed up in 
what is usually—next to farce—the most 
difficult field in which to furnish satisfac- 
tion. More times than not the book of a 
musical play is poor; again, the cast may 
not prove up to what is required of it; 
and, worst of all, comparisons are so easily 
made with the superlatively good offerings. 

“Somebody’s Sweetheart,” without any 
specially known names to boost it in ad- 
vance, hit the popular taste right between 
the eyes. It tells a story interesting enough 
to hold the attention even without music, 
and when you add melodies of the catchiest 
type it’s small wonder that the Shuberts’ 
new Central Theater should be packed at 
every performance. The Theater Fiend in- 
sists that “Antonio Bafunno” is only a 
thin disguise for Rudolf Friml, who writes 
the scores for most of the Arthur Hammer- 
stein shows. Alonzo Price, author of the 
book, was an actor in “ Excuse Me,”’ play- 
ing no fewer than three parts when that 
railroad farce was produced in 1911. His 
wife, Nonette—her picture appeared in this 
department last month—plays and sings her 
way straight into the hearts of the audience, 
though the character she impersonates is 
that of an adventuress. Like Hazel Dawn, 
she handles the violin with deft fingers, and 
now uses the name by which she was known 
in vaudeville. 

This is an open season for new come- 
dians. “ Fiddlers Three” brought us Hal 
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GERTRUDE VANDERBILT, WHO IS ARBUTUS QUILTY IN THE MUSICAL-COMEDY HIT, 
‘LISTEN LESTER " 


From a photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 
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FAY MARBE, WHO HAS THE TITLE-ROLE IN THE NEW MUSICAL 

COMEDY, “ THE VELVET LADY” 


From a photograph by White, 
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Skelly, and in “ Some- 
body’s Sweetheart ” Wil- 
liam Kent rivets the 
success he achieved last 
autumn with Nora Bayes 
as the henpecked hus- 
band in “ Ladies First.” 
That was only his second 
appearance on Broad- 
way, his first having 
been made in the spring 
as Hyperion Buncombe 
in “ Toot, Toot!” the 
musical version of “ Ex- 
cuse Me,” in which Mr. 
Price figured once more 
as the gambler. Mr. 
Kent, then known in- 
formally on the pro- 
grams as “ Billy,” was 
discovered by Colonel 
Savage in Hartford, 
where he was found 
playing in a small mu- 
sical stock organization. 

Also in “ Toot, Toot!” 
was Edward Garvie, now 
the dodging Dodge in 
“Listen Lester,” the oth- 
er musical play which 
has vied with “ Some- 
body’s Sweetheart” in 
popularity. Distinctly a 
dancing show, its plot 
value is nil; but, thanks 
to the catchy tunes of 
Harold Orlob and the 
efficiency of a John Cort 
picked cast, the big 
Knickerbocker Theater 
will not hold all who 
want to get in. I re- 
member remarking in 
this department some- 
thing like three years 
ago that it was a won- 
der nobody brought out 
a piece in which danc- 
ing predominated. Well, 
here it is in “ Listen 
Lester.” 

The burden of most 
of the steps falls on 
Clifton Webb. Young 
as he looks, he has been 
on the stage nineteen 
years. As a boy actor 
he once played Tom 
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EVELYN GOSNELL, WIFE TO WALTER JONES IN THE NEW FARCE, “UP IN MABEL’S ROOM” 


From a photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Sawyer in “ Huckleberry Finn.” With an 
ambition for grand opera, his heels outvoted 
his voice, and his terpsichorean work in 
“Nobody Home,” “Very Good Eddie,” 
and “Love o’ Mike” settled the field in 
which he was destined to shine. 

Among the other clever folk in “ Listen 
Lester ” I was glad to see Ada Lewis again. 
With her consummate comedy art she con- 
trives to show new facets to a man-chasing 
widow. 

Another new musical offering that de- 


pends much on its dancing is “ The Velvet 
Lady,” one of the multitudinous adapta- 
tions from farces with which our stage has 
of late been dotted. Henry Blossom made 
this one from Fred Jackson’s “A Full 
House,” which evoked so many laughs at 
the Longacre four years ago, and no less 
a personage than Victor Herbert supplied 
the score. 

I admit to having felt slightly skeptical 
as to the results when I first heard of the 
venture. In a play whose fast and furious 
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fun had been confined to the limited num- 
ber of personages in a single household, 
plus one thief and a couple of policemen, 
I asked myself out of what the chorus was 
to be produced. But Mr. Blossom had a 
ready solution of the problem. He merely 
asked himself why there shouldn’t be a 
bevy of bridesmaids visiting the newly- 
weds and a policemen’s sextet, whereupon, 
presto! the thing is done. Indeed, “ There’s 
Nothing Too Fine for the Finest ” promises 
to be the best cop ditty of the decade. 
Again, laying the scene on Hallowe’en af- 
fords Mr. Herbert a chance for a “ Spooky 
Ookum ” scena which is full of color and 





p. 

The slavey, originated in the farce by 
May Vokes, now falls to Georgia O’Ramey, 
who has the funniest number I have heard 
in months in “ What a Position for Me!” 
More than this, she got applause that jus- 
tified a scene call when there had been 
no song, merely for her comedy. Miss 
O’Ramey’s last previous Broadway appear- 
ance was also in a musical show made from 
a play, as the waitress in “ Leave It to 
Jane,” which used to be “The College 
Widow.” 

The bride is Marie Flynn, whom I al- 
ways recall as sailing out on a boom over 
the front rows of the Casino when she was 
in “ You’re in Love.” Ray Raymond, the 
groom, not so long ago in vaudeville, sang 
on Broadway in “ Fancy Free ” last spring. 
The “ velvet lady ” who gives the new title 
to the piece is the cabaret-dancer, who, 
owing to the exigencies of the plot, does 
not appear until the last of the three acts. 
Klaw & Erlanger picked Fay Marbe for 
the part, a girl who had become well known 
in dancing at society events, and who later 
followed Justine Johnston in “ Oh, Boy!” 

“The Velvet Lady ” was originally “ A 
Grip Full of Trouble,” a story which Fred 
Jackson wrote in 1913 for the All-Story 
Magazine. 

Meanwhile, with the rush of audiences to 
the new productions in the light musical 
field, revivals of the old favorites by the 
Society of American Singers at the Park 
Theater are not neglected. “ Fra Diavolo ” 
and “ Martha ” were added to the list since 
my last record, and then came “ Robin 
Hood,” whose popularity threatens to dis- 
rupt the repertory system completely. This 
far-famed standby of the Bostonians, first 
brought out in 1890, had its last metro- 
politan showing at the New Amsterdam in 
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May, 1912, with a cast that included one 
of the original Bostonians, George Frothing- 
ham, as Friar Tuck. Edwin Stevens had 
Barnabee’s part of the Sheriff, and the 
Maid Marian was Bella Alten. The title- 
réle fell to Walter Hyde, an Australian. To 
my thinking the roster at the Park is easily 
ahead, with Orville Harrold and Craig 
Campbell alternating as Robin Hood, Wil- 
liam Danforth for the Sheriff, and Anne 
Bussert as the Maid. 

The reception of the De Koven opera 
was enthusiastic, and I am personally con- 
cerned lest its success may defer the pres- 
entation of “ Patience ”’ — whose last pre- 
vious New York performance, as it happens, 
dates from that same month of May, 1912. 
It was at the Lyric, just across the street 
from the New Amsterdam, and on the very 
next night after the “‘ Robin Hood ” revival, 
that De Wolf Hopper headed a cast in the 
Gilbert and Sullivan gem that included a 
former Bostonian — Eugene Cowles — as 
Major Murgatroyd, Cyril Scott as Archi- 
bald Grosvenor, Marie Doro as Patience, 
and Alice Brady as the Lady Saphir. 

The persistency with which farce and 
comedy have been converted into light mu- 
sical plays in recent months suggests to me 
the possibility that Shakespeare might be 
sugar-coated for the masses in this fashion. 
Of course, something similar has already 
been done in grand opera, Verdi’s “ Fal- 
staff” being a musical version of “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” and several 
Shakespearian tragedies have been boiled 
down into librettos. 

Surely the Master Dramatist would be 
no more demeaned by being turned into 
musical comedy than by being “ screened.” 
In the films the splendor of his diction is 
necessarily lost; in this other field some of 
the dialogue, at least, could be retained. 
The best play to begin with would perhaps 
be “ Twelfth Night.” What manager will 
be the first to make the plunge? 

I am moved to propose what may be con- 
sidered such a radical measure by the un- 
qualified London success that waited on the 
slaughtering of the foremost of living En- 
glish dramatists to make a musical-comedy 
holiday. On September 14, 1917, there was 
presented at the Adelphi Theater, in the 
Strand, “ The Boy,” based on Sir Arthur 
Pinero’s famous farce “ The Magistrate,” 
and the piece is still running there. When 
Daly produced the original farce at his 
theater in New York, in the eighties, Ada 
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PATRICIA COLLINGE, STARRING IN THE COMEDY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MENNONITES, “ TILLIE,” 
BASED ON THE BOOK BY HELEN MARTIN 


From her latest photograth by Sarony, New York 
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NORA BAYES, STARRING IN THE MUSICAL COMEDY, ‘‘ LADIES FIRST,"”" IN HER OWN PLAYHOUSE, 
NAMED AFTER HERSELF, ON THE ROOF OF THE FORTY-FOURTH STREET THEATER 


From a photograph by Abbe, New York 
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Rehan played the boy’s mother, who is 
obliged to reduce her son’s age from nine- 
teen to fourteen to hide a fib about her 
own. 

In consenting to what I suppose he con- 
sidered the mutilation of his work, Pinero 
insisted that the names of the charac- 
ters should be changed; so Agatha Posket 
in “The Magistrate” became Millicent 
Meebles in “ The Boy,” which reached 
New York as “Good Morning, Judge,” 
early in February. The Shuberts could not 
very well retain the English title for fear 
of confusion with “ Oh, Boy ”—which, by 
the bye, has just reached London as “ Oh, 
Joy,” with Tom Powers, fresh from flying 
in the war-zone, in his original part. 

The American cast of “Good Morn- 
ing, Judge” is headed by that sterling 
comedian, George Hassell, as the Judge. 
He was in the last Winter Garden “ Pass- 
ing Show,” and before that shone as the 
movie-loving butler in “Love o’ Mike.” 
Having played in “The Tempest” and other 
Shakespeare classics, Mr. Hassell might be 
pardoned for having said, in 1916, that he 
hoped “ The Girl from Brazil ” would prove 
to be the last musical comedy in which he 
was te appear; but, you see, it wasn’t. It 
may be some consolation to him now to re- 
flect that he is at least acting in a Pinero 
piece, even if it has had tunes annexed. 

Then there’s Margaret Dale, Hassell’s 
wife in the farce. In 1902 she became lead- 
ing woman to John Drew, who was in “ The 
Magistrate ” with Ada Rehan when the lat- 
ter acted in its original guise the réle that 
Miss Dale is now interpreting—the mother 
of the boy who starts all the trouble by 
causing his stepfather to turn high-roller for 
one memorable night. 

The boy is done by Charles King, just 
out of the navy, whose work you have prob- 
ably admired as the male half of the team of 
Brice and King. Opposite him is his sister, 
Mollie King, as Joy Chatterton, the boy’s 
music-teacher who speedily becomes much 
more. Miss King’s brief career started in 
vaudeville, whence she danced her way into 
the Winter Garden, and thence into pictures. 
She and her brother now have some stren- 
uous nights cut out for them, for after the 
performance at the Shubert they hurry 
uptown to participate in the “ Midnight 
Whirl ” atop the Century’s roof. 

“Good Morning, Judge,” has lilting airs 
of the true English musical-comedy brand, 
written by Lionel Monckton and Howard 
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Talbot, composers of “ The Arcadians.” Its 
scheme affords abundant opportunity for 
the introduction of the tinsel, glitter, and 
general hilarity of postwar entertainment. 
Rag-time tunes and Broadway jests have 
gone back to the elder Dumas for their new- 
est background, and in “ Monte Cristo, Jr.,” 
at the Winter Garden find brilliant lodg- 
ment. There’s a bit more plot than usual, 
but never fear, you who frequent that re- 
sort to find surcease from thinking. It isn’t 
at all necessary to your entertainment that 
you should try to follow the story. There 
is particularly good singing by Sam Ash 
and Charles Purcell, with laughable antics 
by the Dooleys, and capital comedy from 
Fanny Watson and Chic Sales, all placed 
against the effective settings of Watson Bar- 
ratt, with girls galore in bewildering cos- 
tumes tucked in at every available chink; 
and this time they neither toss anything 
into your lap nor give you cause to blush. 


MRS. FISKE COMES INTO HER OWN 


The New York manager who in 1896 
prophesied that Minnie Maddern Fiske, be- 
cause she was so intellectual, would be 
famous but never popular, would realize 
his mistake if he should watch the enthusi- 
asm of the big audiences that cannot re- 
strain their joy over her work in “ Mis’ 
Nelly of N’Orleans.” - After her last sea- 
son’s misadventures with “ Mme. Sand” 
and “ Service,” this comedy of “ moonshine, 
madness, and make-believe,” by Laurence 
Eyre, comes to her admirers like a draft of 
refreshing water bubbling from a clear, un- 
sullied spring. 

The play impresses me as having been 
written con amore in the youthful enthusi- 
asm of its writer, who was fortunate enough 
to find the one woman on the stage who 
ought to play it. Furthermore, it seems as 
if the actress herself must have been keenly 
sensible of the added charm that would be 
imparted by acting the piece just as it left 
its author’s hands. Of course, I may be 
wrong; for I know that in nine cases out 
of ten plays are rewritten almost to the 
last syllable. I am only stating the im- 
pression left with me on witnessing this one, 
the most enjoyable performance by a star 
I have seen in recent seasons. 

Mrs. Fiske was born in New Orleans, 
just long enough ago to add the flavor of 
personal appositeness to Mis’ Nelly’s jests 
about the flight of time. The scene is laid 
about thirty years ago, at Mardi Gras, in 
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the garden of an old house on St. Charles 
Street. The plot concerns Mis’ Nelly’s 
efforts first to prevent, then to further, a 
marriage between her niece and the son of 
a man who, through a misunderstanding, 
threw her over in the long ago. In playing 
her little game this woman of fifty odd, just 
returned from a long sojourn in Paris, res- 
urrects an old ball-gown of her youth from 
the depths of a trunk, and flirts so desper- 
ately with the young man that he implores 
her to marry him that very night. The 
dinner scene at which this farce of make- 
believe begins will rank for a long while to 
come as one of the most delicious bits of 
comedy frolicsomeness in the traffic of our 
stage. 

Not only is Mrs. Fiske herself at her best, 
but Cohan & Harris have surrounded her 
with eight players admirably fitted to the 
parts assigned them in this creole comedy 
of the eighties. The accents—carefully 
looked after, even to those on the program, 
under the expert eye of George W. Cable— 
fall mellifluously on the ear, and the entire 
atmosphere of the piece takes one’s senses, 
even the prosaic one of smell, captive. 
Hamilton Revelle, the Cosse to Mrs. Leslie 
Carter’s Du Barry, is eminently well suited 
to the father of the boy, and the episode 
where the two drop for an instant or so into 
voluble French adds a touch of rare vrai- 
semblance. Capital, too, is the boy of 
Georges Renavent, while the rebellious spirit 
of the niece is admirably portrayed by Irene 
Haisman, who once played around the world 
in “ Baby Mine.” 


THE RUSH TO NOVELISTS 


For the second time this season Norman 
Trevor becomes a noted novelist on the 
stage. First it was as an English writer in 
“ A Place in the Sun,” which did not shine 
very long. Now he comes forward as an 
author of American best-sellers in “ Toby’s 
Bow,” a comedy of exceedingly uneven 
merit by John Taintor Foote. 

I cannot but regard it as part of the per- 
sistent good luck of Smith & Golden that 
they escaped producing “Toby’s Bow,” 
which was on their list of contemplated 
offerings in the autumn of 1917. Then the 
obeisance was to be made by Frank Bacon 
as the negro servant, and Phoebe Foster 
was slated for the impoverished Southern 
girl who thinks she can recoup the family 
fortunes by writing stories. Now, under 
the spell of fate’s jugglery, Mr. Bacon re- 
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tains his white face in the title-réle of the 
season’s top-notcher, “ Lightnin’,” while 
George Marion, who used to stage plays 
for Henry W. Savage, brings all his art to 
bear on the character of the old negro, 
which is one of the most lovable in the 
year’s list. 

John D. Williams has provided “ Toby’s 
Bow ” with a cast of extreme capability, 
having persuaded Doris Rankin to leave her 
husband—Lionel Barrymore, still on the 
road with “ The Copperhead ”—and play 
the ambitious but quite incompetent au- 
thoress of Fairlawn, while Wright Kramer 
gives us a Southern colonel who is some- 
thing more than merely typical. Of course 
Charles A. Stevenson was as to the manner 
born as the high-minded publisher, but to me 
he seemed wasted on so small a part, which 
seems to require little beyond the whipping 
out of his personal check-book in order to 
grub-stake impecunious authors. I wonder 
how many of you recall him as Louis XV 
with Mrs. Carter in “ Du Barry ”! 


THE LURE OF CURIOSITY 


“The Net ” has suspense a plenty, and 
even as I sat there in the theater, picking 
holes in the plot, I eagerly awaited what 
came next in this melodrama of murder, 
mystery, and amnesia by Mrs. Maravene 
Thompson. I was properly grateful, too, at 
being allowed to see the crime committed, 
instead of having to guess who the perpe- 
trator was all through the three acts. To 
let an audience in on this, and yet to main- 
tain the interest at white heat, is no small 
feat for your modern playwright. 

To be sure, in order to accomplish it, Mrs. 
Thompson leans heavily on the prop of 
amnesia, which The Playgoer of the Eve- 
ning Sun hopes “ won’t come around again 
for a long, long time.” And yet he calls 
“ The Net ” an absorbing melodrama. That 
appears to have been the feeling of all the 
reviewers. While the play didn’t convince, 
it held them. 

Kathlene MacDonnell, who was with 
Hilliard in his luckless essay, “‘ The Pride 
of Race,” has the lead in this unique offer- 
ing, and Charles Millward is the mysterious 
stranger who, with a crack on the head 
from a business enemy, staggers into the 
plot in the nick of time. 


COHAN KIDS HIS SHOW 


I have often wondered why no one ever 
thought to write a comedy having to do 
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with the misty past, but introducing up- 
to-date contrivances—say, for instance, 
Washington telephoning Philadelphia to 
send along some electric heaters to Valley 
Forge, or Napoleon bewailing that there 
was not even a movie on St. Helena. Mark 
Twain did something of the sort in “A 
Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur's 
Court,” but so far as I know it has never 
reached the stage. George Cohan, how- 
ever, now comes along with an idea that is 
equally quaint and probably funnier. 

In casting about for a substitute for a 
new Cohan revue which he finally decided 
not to write, George M. lit on an opera 
comique of the blown-in-the-bottle brand, 
no doubt of Central European origin. Seek- 
ing some sort of camouflage for its Teu- 
tonic flavor, he must have asked himself: 

“ Why not keep the thing mainly as it is, 
and kid it?” 

Thus we have in “ The Royal Vaga- 
bond ” the first Cohanized opera comique. 
There’s the Zenda kingdom, the traditional 
inn, the inevitable mortgage, the love of the 
prince for the peasant maid—all these tried 
and true ingredients of the middle nineties. 
Nay, more—the ruthless George M. boldly 
calls your attention to most of them in the 


opening chorus, “‘ Opera, Comic Opera,” in 
which the principals introduce themselves. 
To give you an idea of the fashion in 
which this is done, I need only quote two 
lines from a military ditty which begins: 


We don’t know a thing that a soldier knows; 
We're simply dressed in a soldier's clothes. 


Of course, a three-act diet of this sort 
of thing would cloy the lustiest appetite for 
satire; but whenever the danger of satiety 
looms red, Cohan steps back and restores 
the balance with a neat love-song by the 
prima donna, Tessa Kosta, or some ad- 
mirable dancing by Dorothy Dickson, Carl 
Hyson, or Mary Eaton. And always the eye 
is entranced by Hungarian color-schemes 
that seem somehow to have taken on a new 
note of effectiveness. As to the music, this 
has a charm all its own, whether contributed 
by the main composer, Dr. Anselm Goetz], 
or by the versatile George M. himself. 

Just as in several other notable instances 
this season, the cast of “ The Royal Vaga- 
bond” contains no high-priced members, 
but several of its performers are in the way 
of becoming so by the success they have 
now achieved. Fred Santley, who was the 
Tailor-Made Man in the last Cohan revue, 


is the prince masquerading as the revolu- 
tionary Ferenz. His recent experiences in 
the army seem to have added deeper tones 
to his voice, and he makes an altogether 
admirable leading man. Robinson New- 
bold, the Ko-Ko in the Park Theater’s 
““ Mikado,” plays the prince’s tutor and 
companion in escapades to the complete 
satisfaction of the public. On the distaff 
side, Frances Demarest and Grace Fisher 
are wholly up to the unique demands this 
novelty of novelties makes upon them. Miss 
Demarest was closely associated with the 
memorable ‘“ Every Little Movement Has a 
Meaning All Its Own,” in “ Mme. Sherry,” 
and Tessa Kosta was in “Chu Chin Chow.” 


WHISPERS IN THE WINGS 


Percy MacKaye, scorning Atlantic City, 
the usual dog town, has been trying it on 
the French poodle right here in New York. 
He had his “‘ Washington ” translated into 
the language of Clémenceau, and produced 
in the week of the 22nd of February at the 
Théatre du Vieux Colombier in Thirty- 
Fifth Street, with Jacques Copeau, director- 
general of the French theater, as the im- 
mortal George. From what I hear, the 
English-speaking stage has been spared an 
affliction, and M. Copeau will do more to 
extend the entente cordiale between the two 
countries by sticking to his strictly Gallic 
repertory. 

Although death removed one-half the 
cast of “ Under Orders,” it did not halt the 
career of that uniquely powerful war play, 
for James L. Crane—who was the American 
Ace in the brief career of the melodrama 
of that name last spring—stepped at once 
into the shoes of poor Shelley Hull. If any 
management wishes to go Al Woods one 
better, and stage a play containing only a 
single character, I vote that Beatrice Her- 
ford should occupy that lonesome post— 
yes, and that she should write the play 
herself, as well. Judging by the effective- 
ness of her original monologues, I can think 
of no person better qualified to hold the 
entire attention of an audience. 

In “ A Sleepless Night,” Jack Larric and 
Gustav Blum, both members of the Play- 
wrights’ Club, added another to the bed- 
room farces with which the winter has 
been ministering to the wants of the tired 
business man. In this case the last act is 
as funny as the middle one containing the 
four-poster, thus transgressing all rules of 
the Farce-Writers’ Union. 
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rapidly and so completely as Dr. Sven Hedin’s “ Invincible Ger- 

many,” the proof-sheets of which were in course of revision when 
the last great German offensive in France was so dramatically halted and 
turned into a retreat. Throughout the war the famous Swedish traveler 
was one of the most active pro-Germans outside of Germany, and it would 
be interesting to know whether his labors in the Kaiser’s cause were purely 
disinterested or bore a financial relation to the Teutonic propaganda funds. 

Dr. Hedin’s German sympathies date back at least to his student days 
at Berlin, but he has received honors from several other countries—especially 
from England. The Royal Geographical Society has given him a gold medal, 
and both Oxford and Cambridge have conferred honorary degrees on him. 
More than that, to the British he is Sir Sven Hedin, for the late King 
Edward made him a knight commander of the Order of the Indian Empire. 

His Asiatic travels began when he was only twenty years old, before 
he entered the University of Berlin. He was tutor in the house of a 
Swedish oil operator in Baku, and when he had saved one hundred and 
fifty dollars out of his salary he spent it on a four months’ horseback 
expedition through Persia. His great journeys were made in 1894-1897 and 
1899-1902, when he made trails many thousands of miles in length across 
the vast and lonely plateaus of Eastern Turkestan and Tibet. Since then 
most of his time has been spent in his native city of Stockholm, writing 
the books in which his geographical discoveries are recorded. He is fifty- 
four years old now, but still a bachelor. 

Dr. Hedin is probably the greatest living authority on the geography 
of Central Asia. His “Invincible Germany” is evidence that when he 
turns his attention to the military and political affairs of Central Europe 
he is capable of making tremendous mistakes. 

* * * x * 


FTER their crushing military defeat and their utter political humiliation, 

Ai the Germans maintain, or attempt to maintain, their former 

arrogance in other fields of human activity? Can their historians 

and scientists, their preachers and teachers of every degree, continue to 
send forth the same blatant chorus of self-praise? 

One of the most remarkable aspects of the great war was the extreme 
jingoism of German men of science, and their emphatic support of the 
policy of militaristic terrorism. The approving manifesto of ninety-three 
intellectual leaders, contemporaneously with the rape of Belgium, shocked 
the civilized world. This led to a careful scrutiny of the German pretensions 
to superiority over the rest of mankind in scientific discovery and research; 
and the result has been a conclusive demonstration that such pretensions are 
largely ill-founded. 

The attitude of German naturalists toward the naturalists of other coun- 
tries has been particularly offensive. In 1913, a year before the outbreak of 
the war, the International Zoological Congress met at Monaco; and the most 
notable feature of the meeting was the persistent attempt of the represen- 
tatives of the German scientific societies arrogantly to force upon the world 
the adoption of the German system of nomenclature for animal species, “ to 
the exclusion of all attempts to trace out the literary history of each species 
and to preserve for it the name bestowed by the first author who described 
or figured it.” We quote the language of Lord Walsingham, one of the most 
eminent of living entomologists, who declares that it is impossible to acquit 
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the highly educated and scientific classes in Germany of sympathy with 
the world-conquering aspirations of their rulers and the barbarous atrocities 
they sanctioned. 

“ A conspicuous instance,” says Lord Walsingham, “is that of a certain 
learned professor with whom I was on intimate terms of friendship, who was 
honored by the Universities of Liverpool and Dublin, and delivered lectures 
in London under the auspices of the London University, turning out 
eventually to be a German spy engaged in fomenting rebellion in Ireland and 
antagonism to England and her Allies in the United States.” 

Some of the most valuable entomological collections in Europe—in addi- 
tion to many priceless works of art—have been carried off to Germany 
from Belgium, Russia, and Roumania; and Lord Walsingham very properly 
insists that these must be restored, or their equivalents selected from the 
German natural-history museums, by a commission of scientific experts 
appointed by the Allies, who shall transmit them to the countries which 
have thus been despoiled of their scientific treasures. 

* * * * * 


TJ NHE people of the Black Mountain seem to have finally rejected the 
rule of the house of Petrovich, and the national council at Cettinje 
favors the union of Serbia and Montenegro. King Nicholas is in 

Paris, unwilling to accept the verdict of his kinsmen. He haa long sought 

to bring about a union of Serbia with Montenegro under his own rule. In 

1903, when King Alexander of Serbia was assassinated, there was rejoicing 

in Cettinje, for it was thought that the vacant throne might fall eithér to 

Nicholas or to one of his two sons. 

Nicholas was popular then; but as the years went on, and the people 
saw their taxes go into motor-cars for the young princes, and saw the young 
princes ride away to the pleasure resorts of Europe, their hearts hardened 
against the Petroviches. When the Austrians took Mount Lovcen, the 
supposedly impregnable Gibraltar of Montenegro, in January, 1916, the 
world was surprised; but one Montenegrin explained afterward: 

“ The truth is, we welcomed the invaders. As soon as the people heard 
that the Austrians were in Cettinje, they went and pillaged the palace of the 
crown prince at Antivari. Whatever happens, that family is gone!” 

The princes of Montenegro date back to Balsa I, in 1356, and count 
among their number Ivan the Black, who fought sixty-three battles, and 
who sleeps not far from Cettinje, awaiting the day when he will come 
forth to lead his people to the conquest of Albania. In 1516 one of his 
descendants, George V, having married a Venetian bride, and preferring the 
gaieties of Venice to the barren rocks of his homeland, handed over his 
power to the Bishop of Cettinje. For three centuries thereafter the rulers 
of Montenegro held spiritual and temporal sway. Babylas was the first of 
these prince-bishops, and at his death his successor was elected; and such 
was the law until 1697, when Danilo (Daniel) Petrovich secured the right 
of succession for his own family. As the bishops were unmarried, however, 
the inheritance did not pass from father to son, but from uncle to nephew. 
The system lasted for eight generations, until the days of Peter II, who 
died in 1851, designating his nephew, another Danilo, as his successor. 
Danilo refused to take up the ecclesiastical office, and altered the constitu- 
tion so as to declare Montenegro a secular power, with himself as its 
hereditary prince. He was assassinated in 1860—not an unsatisfactory 
ending for a Montenegrin, whose father’s prayer for him at baptism is: 

“ God grant you may never die in bed!” 

Daniel died childless, and thus the heritage reverted again to a nephew, 
Nicholas Petrovich-Njegos, who ruled Montenegro till the Austrians drove 
him out, three years ago. The exiled monarch may perhaps find solace in 
literature, for in the intervals of his numerous wars his chief amusement 
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has always been verse-making. His most ambitious work is “ The Fiancée 
of Ali Bey,” an epic of a Turk of Mostar and the gentle Haika. Among 
his shorter popular poems is one written during the Balkan War of 1912, 
“ Onward, onward! Let my eyes see Prisrend!” 
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How the Word T was early in the war that the Rev. Bernard Vaughan, in one of his 
** Pinchbeck ”’ speeches, reproached the boasting Kaiser as a “ pinchbeck hero.” The 
Fell from Its inglorious flight to Amerongen proved the accuracy of the description, 
High Estate when we remember that “ pinchbeck” has come to mean shoddy, a base 
ail neuen a imitation of the reality. 

Philologists take delight in tracing the ups and downs—or, as they put 
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it, the meliorative and pejorative accidents—of words. The fate of “ pinch- 
beck” is one to make all self-respecting words beware of a similar descent. 

In 1721, when Christopher Pinchbeck, originally of Pinchbeck, in Lincoln- 
shire, moved from Clerkenwell to the region of Fleet Street, London, and 
opened his store at the sign of the Astronomico-Musical Clock, the name 
was without reproach. Mr. Pinchbeck was of an ingenious turn of mind, and 
invented an alloy of copper and zinc which made his fortune. He died 
in 1732, and his son Edward advertised in the Gentleman’s Magazine: 










The toys made of the late ingenious Mr. Pinchbeck’s curious metal, which 
so nearly resembles gold in color, smell, and ductility, are now sold only by his 
son and sole executor, Mr. Edward Pinchbeck, and by no other person in 
England, for to him alone he communicated the secret; and gentlemen and 
ladies may be accommodated with snuff-boxes, sword-hilts, tweezer-cases, buckles, 
and other fine pieces of workmanship made by the best hands. 









Customers were warned against the so-called Pinchbeck productions 
hawked about in coffee-houses. The genuine ware was by no means cheap, 
and many old country houses in England still retain some highly prized 
article in this alloy—a knife-handle, snuffers, or thimble-holders, that have 
so far escaped the clutches of the collector. On young Pinchbeck’s death, 
his secret died with him, and trinkets of baser material took the place 
of the “ curious metal.” 

The Pinchbecks were an inventive family. There was another brother, 
Charles, who was president of the Smeatonian Society—which later became 
the Institution of Civil Engineers—and who made a wonderful clock, still 
to be seen in Buckingham Palace, for Queen Charlotte. If Edward Pinchbeck 
had known the ignominy in store for his honorable name, he might have 
left his secret behind him, so that some successor could have maintained 
the quality of the family ware. 

* ok * * * 


The “ Handicap je United States Employment Service has opened a branch that is 













Bureau ”’ of the commonly called the “ handicap bureau,” and has summoned Victor 






United States T. J. Gannon from Chicago to Washington to direct its work. That 
Employment work is to find jobs for deaf people, blind people, people who are lame 
Service and halt, people who are old and broken down. 



















The whole idea grew out of what Mr. Gannon had been doing in Chicago. 
In that city certain philanthropic men came to the conclusion that employers 
were discriminating unduly against the elderly man or woman out of 
employment, and against the individual who had received injury. Natural 
as it was, and indeed to some extent inevitable, this discrimination was 
leading to a national tragedy, to a premature relegation to the scrap-heap 
of much human material that might still be useful if properly placed. A 
bureau was created to handle these derelicts on the sea of labor and to 
convert them into useful and contented units of the industrial system. 

It was found that most of the discards in the labor market had been 
rejected because of a single fact—they had passed middle life. American 
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industry had made up its mind that it preferred to employ strenuous youth. 
When it hung out its “ help wanted” sign and sorted those who came, its 
rejection of the man or woman with gray hair was automatic. The elderly 
individual who lost his job through no fault of his own was inh a position 
of such disadvantage that he often went down to the depths. 

Mr. Gannon believed that there was another side to the question. He 
held that elderly men and women are by no means useless. He argued that 
the man of sixty has acquired knowledge and skill with his years, and that 
he is likely to be of special value somewhere, if the proper niche for him 
can be discovered. The elderly employee, he urged, is terribly in earnest, 
he is free from the diverting interests of youth, he makes good quite as 
often as his juniors. It took two years to convert Chicago to this idea, 
but finally the employers of that city found that they had places for 
practically all the elderly people who applied. 

Mr. Gannon’s work extended to men who had been crippled or injured, 
and for these, too, he demanded a chance to find useful employment. A 
blind person has more sensitive fingers than those who see; the deaf can 
work amid the greatest clamor without the slightest confusion. A legless 
man may become a satisfactory telegraph-operator, and an armless switch- 
man may learn to do his work with his feet. For every person who has 
suffered injury there is a place in which he is still almost as good as new. 

So successful was the scheme in Chicago that it is now to be applied 
on a national basis. The United States Employment Service has more 
than two thousand branch offices, and through these the campaign is to be 
pushed. An attempt is to be made to convert the whole nation to the belief 
that there is a niche of usefulness for practically every would-be worker, 
and that those who employ should give the “ handicaps ” a chance. 

* * * * 7 


URWELL S. CUTLER, author of the article printed on pages 477- 
B 481 of this magazine, may be called a public official of the new type. 

He is not in politics for what he can get out of it—except for the 
opportunity to play his part in dealing with the national problems of these 
critical days. He is a manufacturer, a banker, the administrator of large 
estates, a man of wealth and wide commercial experience. He is a Harvard 
man, traveled, cultured, intellectual. He has already figured in public 
affairs, having been largely responsible for the adoption of the commis- 
sion form of government in his native city of Buffalo, for the framing of 
the workmen’s-compensation laws in New York State. He came to Wash- 
ington early in the war, to serve first with the War Trade Board, then as 
a member and later as chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

That bureau is expected to serve a most useful purpose in the post-bellum 
activities of this country. Congress has just recognized its importance by 
increasing its appropriation from a half-million to a million dollars a year, and 
it is working upon a more ambitious program than it has ever known before. 
Briefly stated, the purpose for which it exists is the promotion of the sale 
of American goods in foreign markets. The principal method of accom- 
plishing this end is through gathering trade information all around the 
world and furnishing that information to the American manufacturer. Three 
hundred consuls and one hundred and twenty-five consular agents of the 
State Department make trade reports to the Department of Commerce. 
The latter department also has a dozen commercial attachés at the chief 
capitals of the world, who report on the larger aspects of commercial 
problems and policies; and there are special commissioners who run about 
the world and make exhaustive studies of the market for particular products. 

These men are the field force that supplies information from every part 
of the habitable world, and Mr. Cutler is their coordinator and chief 
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commander. Their reports pour into the hopper of his bureau, where 
they are tabulated, digested, assimilated. The result is put in such form 
that it gives the latest and most complete statistics in the most practical and 
systematic way. Manufacturers everywhere may get the daily trade reports 
for the asking. They may receive special bulletins. They may ask, for 
instance, what is the market for typewriters in Tokyo or for zinc in Zanzibar, 
and get the proper answer. 

For many reasons, the race for foreign trade is going to be keener than 
ever after the war, and victory will go to those whose methods are the most 
intelligent and the most responsive to the needs of the situation. We are 
building a vast merchant marine, we must have a great commerce to keep 
it busy; and Mr. Cutler’s bureau is hard at work to see that we shall 
not fail. 

* * * » * 

HILE industrial reconstruction after the war is a far easier 
\ V problems in the United States than in France or England, it is of 
course an enormous task—how enormous we have perhaps not 
even yet fully realized. Many agencies, both official and unofficial, are at 
work upon it; and of the former the chief directing spirit and coordinator is 
the Assistant Secretary of War, Benedict Crowell. Mr. Crowell is the man 
who was primarily and personally responsible for getting materials with 
which to fight during the war, for diverting industry into lines of war-time 

production; and now he has had to reverse himself. 

Already the government’s plan for “tapering off” on war production 
has about worked itself out—has served its purpose as shock-absorber for 
the sudden termination of hostilities. Hundreds of manufacturers were 
allowed to continue work for two or three months, and have turned out, 
and received pay for, thousands or even millions of shells that will never 
be fired. It was a grievous waste of labor and materials, but it was con- 
sidered necessary in order to avoid an industrial crisis; and that end has 
now been virtually accomplished. 

There remain some two million men in uniform to be put back at work. 
The problem is the release of those men in such a way that they will not be 
out of employment, and will not accentuate conditions in a labor market 
that is already unsettled. All reports on this subject clear through Mr. 
Crowell’s office. 

The Assistant Secretary is a rather unusual type of the scientific man 
in business and public life. Mr. Crowell is a graduate of Yale, a scientist, 
a mining engineer. He has had much to do with the industrial life of 
Cleveland—his native city—is a recognized authority upon the iron ores 
that come down the lakes, has run about the world to pass upon mining 
properties, and has had charge of the Washington office of the Panama 
Canal. He is a tall, alert man not quite fifty years old, incisive and yet 
genial in manner. One might go far before finding a better type of the 
American with all his faculties developed, ready to meet any emergency 
and give a good account of himself. 

* * * * * 


r [ father of Terence V. Powderly, then fresh from the shores of 
Ireland, was the man who loaded the first coal-car ever hauled on 
an American railroad. This was in the anthracite fields of Pennsyi- 

vania about 1829, and the car held three thousand pounds of coal. 

Terence the younger, son of Terence the elder, was born at Carbondale, 
grew up with a pick in his hand, and joined the first union that was formed 
in the coal regions. He has been a labor-union man for fifty years now, 
and a leader for much of that time—for fourteen years as general master 
workman of the Knights of Labor. Then he took up the study of the 
law, was admitted to the bar, and served for five years as Federal commis- 
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sioner of immigration. He is still an official of the Bureau of Immigration, 
his title being that of chief of the information division. 

Mr. Powderly is probably the nation’s best authority on the immigrant. 
He came to know all the fifty races that work in the anthracite region. 
Being a human sort of man, he got at what they thought and felt. The 
government has entrusted to him such missions as that of tracing the 
Italian immigrant back to his source and studying him all along the line. 
In carrying out his investigations he tramped through Italy as a working 
man, sleeping in the cottages of the people of the soil. He wanted to 
learn their lives, view-points, aspirations. He has done the same with 
the Jugoslavs when they were ruled by Austria, with the Bohemians, and 
with the Russians. He has come to have a great store of information that is 
of interest at this particular juncture. He is able to pass judgment on the 
future trend of immigration, and the question whether it will be increased 
or lessened after the war. 

Two chief influences, Mr. Powderly says, have impelled the peoples of 
Europe to come to America. The first was that they might escape oppres- 
sion; the second, that they might secure greater industrial opportunities. 
The Jugoslavs, for instance, before the war, were pouring into the United 
States, driven by both of these two influences; but now political oppression 
has been lifted from them. They are receiving self-government, the sort of 
government for which they have longed through the centuries. With it 
comes the opportunity to own land, another of their great ambitions. So, 
Mr. Powderly believes, the people of that part of Europe will stay at home, 
will live and prosper in their own land. 

The same, in varying degrees, is largely true of the Bohemians, the 
Poles, the Lithuanians. Russia, Mr. Powderly believes, must eventually 
stabilize its affairs, and will evolve a government that is in the interest of 
the people. When it does, it will become the land of opportunity, especially 
for the agriculturist. Twenty Iowas can be carved out of the wonderfully 
fertile “ black lands” of Russia. So will the desire to come to the United 
States be taken from the people of Russia. 

Mr. Powderly thinks that in Italy there will be less difference in the 
situation; but all Europe will be bidding against the United States for 
Italian labor, and there will be new lands of opportunity. The United 
States will get fewer immigrants than formerly. 

* * x * * 


WO members of the younger generation of American writers were 
traveling together in Switzerland. One of them is a short-story 
man; the other, a novelist, whose books are colored by his interest 

in sociology. 

They were standing, silent and entranced, admiring the Alpine sunrise. 
The short-story man was the first to speak. 

“God!” he exclaimed, without the slightest irreverence. “ Isn’t it 
wonderful?” 

“Huh!” returned the sociological novelist. “The whole thing isn’t 
worth one good American laboring man!” 

That novelist’s sense of comparative values was matched by the great 
engineer who, after listening patiently to the rapturous language of a 
publisher friend describing a beautiful and costly set of books on classical 
mythology, remarked: 

“Good Lord, man! All the books ever written on mythology can’t 
compare with one mile of good road!” 

One great gain that we Americans ought to have achieved through recent 
experience is a new and more exact sense of values, giving proper recog- 
nition to the usefulness of all things—the sunrise and the workman, the 
well-made book and the well-made road. 














HERESE was fat. Not charmingly 
chubby or prettily plump, you un- 
derstand, but fat—farcically, fatally 

fat. She was afflicted with a curvature of 
lines supposed to be straight, and with adi- 
pose tissue that oozily defied every restrain- 
ing influence. Nature had furnished her, I 
should say, with about seventy-five pounds 
in excess of the material specified in the 
original plans; and this surplus was so dis- 
tributed that she could have worn a hoop 
from a tub, girdle-wise, only during sus- 
pended respiration. 

Now, Thérése was also the type of girl 
whose friends predict that she will make 
some man a good wife. And there was 
good reason for saying so. All the quailifi- 
cations that stand for one-hundred-per-cent 
efficiency in that business were hers. 

First of all, she was a natural-born home- 
maker, keeping a flat for three brothers in 
a way that should have elected her presi- 
dent of a housewives’ league. She did 
things to dirt that the Gold Dust Twins had 
never even thought of. She could darn 
socks so that ornamental, embroidered mo- 
tifs substituted for ex-holes. 

And economical? Reader, in this age 
where making both ends meet is like ef- 
fecting a rendezvous between parallel lines, 
she could manage a three-inch lap on a 
modest income! She did her own market- 
ing, you see, and what she didn’t know 
about the selection of short cuts and the 
detection of short weights could have been 
printed on the back of a pure-food label. 
Besides this, she could disguise a bread 
pudding so as to be unrecognizable to a 
palate matured on boarding-house rations. 

Cooking, in fact, was Thérése’s forte. 
Undisputed Queen of the Queensware was 
she, and High Priestess of the Red Oak 
Range. The weight of her biscuits was in 


inverse ratio to that of her body, and her 
Irish stews stood in the relation to all other 
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Irish stews as caviars to cracknels. So, 
when I tell you that, added to all this, 
Thérése had nice, twinkly brown eyes, a 
loving heart, a distaste for the last word, 
and strong scruples against the violation of 
pocket privacies, you will see what a jewel 
was being overlooked, and wholly over- 
looked, too; for the lady was as unwooed 
as she was unwed. 

True, now and then her brothers brought 
out bachelor friends to the well-dusted do- 
main of the well-cooked dinner, but none 
of them lingered long after the finger-bowl. 
Possibly each of them voted his hostess a 
handy thing about the house, but not even 
the quality of the cookery could atone for 
the quantity of the cook. So they all dined, 
dallied a bit, and departed early for dates 
with skinny things who thought an Irish 
stew meant a Hibernian inebriate, and who 
couldn’t have boiled water without a recipe 
illustrated by stereopticon slides, 

Naturally this state of affairs made Thé- 
rése miserable, for she believed that to taste 
the quintessence of life one needed a home 
and a helpmate—a man to cook for, look 
after, and worry about. And the fact that 
it was merely the bath-room scale that 
stood between her and happiness seemed 
somehow to make the situation even more 
tear-worthy. 

Don’t think, however, she took it all out 
in weeping. Oh, no! She fought fat with 
rubber underwear, Turkish baths, and a 
milk diet. She went on hiking-trips, and 
rolled about the apartment until the people 
below complained of a noise which they 
avowed only the annual landslide at Cule- 
bra Cut could equal. Once she took up one 
of those cults that affirm the power of mind 
over matter; but its theory of the mental 
origin of all physical conditions, putting 
her, as it did, in the fathead class, perhaps 
prejudiced her against the treatments. 

At all events, none of these measures 
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availed. Now and then, to be sure, a 
pound or so might disappear, but it always 
returned before long in company with three 
or four new ones. So, in the end, Thérése’s 
specific gravity and displacement each Sat- 
urday night remained practically the same. 

As time wore on, she grew desperate. 
Youth was slipping past her. Her brothers 


all had steady jobs and steady girls—a 
combination apt to dissolve fraternal estab- 
lishments at any moment. Something had 
to be done. 

It was at this juncture that she noticed 
an advertisement in the newspaper. 

“Why be fat?” it asked, irritatingly as- 
suming that obesity is a volitional affair. 
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An accompanying picture showed a spick 
and span sanatorium, and below this was 
printed a series of testimonials. These 
Thérése read avidly. Beyond a doubt, the 
doctor could, without the use of dangerous 
drugs, transform a slob into a sylph within 
a month. She had the word of “ some of 
our most prominent people—names fur- 
nished on request.” So it was Dr. Skookum 
for her! 


II 


Tuus it happened that one day in June 
found Thérése toiling up a steep hill to- 
ward a white frame building dedicated to 
emancipating womankind from embonpoint. 
When she reached the top, she was, as you 
may have suspected, just one stage this side 
of apoplexy. 

Panting, perspiring, and peeved, she 
hoisted herself to the porch and eased two 
hundred or more pounds into a creakingly 
protestful chair. Still breathing stertorous- 
ly, she leaned back and closed her twinkly 
brown eyes wearily, only to open them in 
surprise as a voice behind her hazarded: 

“Gee! You must have made that hill on 
high, sister!” 

A quick turn of her chair brought her 
facing the speaker—a tall man with gray- 
ish hair; a man so astoundingly thin that 
an ounce less flesh would have approached 
the indecent. Thérése stared at him curi- 
ously. Undoubtedly one of Dr. Skookum’s 
exhibit patients, she surmised; and the 
longer she looked at the attenuated testi- 
monial, the larger grew her faith in the 
doctor. 

By this time the man had strolled around 
in front of her. In formal tones that 
begged indulgence for his former flippancy, 
he said: 

“Our house physician has just stepped 
to the village, but I am Tom Padgitt, his 
brother-in-law, and perhaps I can serve you 
just as well.” 

Now, Thérése had long since decided that 
the social salvation of the fat lady lies in 
the humorous acceptance of her condition. 
In other words, “ gelatinous but jolly ” 
should be her watchword. So she came 
back with a grinning— 

“T’ve been too well served as it is. 
That’s what ails me!” 

“Ah! High blood-pressure?” 

“No.” Again she smiled. “ Fatty de- 
generation of the figure. Before you sits a 
puffy product of the third helping.” 
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Interestedly Padgitt dropped into the 
chair beside her. 

“ The third helping!” he murmured wist- 
fully. “And I can’t evere get away with 
the first!” 

“ Dyspepsia?” the lady surmised hope- 
fully, and he nodded a morose assent. 
“ Ever try Fletcherism?” 

“T’ve tried everything,” he told her. 

Then he burst into a passionate exposé 
of sovereign remedies. He had chewed 
even stewed food so conscientiously that it 
seemed only fair to arrange for two dental 
shifts. He had gone to Carlsbad, only to 
grow worse and worse. He had drunk 
water with and without meals. He had 
lived on herbs, in health-belts, and at hos- 
pitals where aliment was introduced into 
the system incognito and in capsules; but 
still the stomach refused to welcome suste- 
nance with an active digestive principle. 

No, neither the vigorous chewing of fad 
food nor the rigorous eschewing of bad 
food availed, and now as a last resort he 
had come to Dr. Skookum’s to try out a 
fast-cure. 

The lady listened with a compassion that 
was about to become articulate when Dr. 
Skookum, a small man with a blondish 
beard, opened the gate. Thérése rose to 
meet him, and, after a few explanatory 
phrases from Padgitt, entered the house. 
At the desk she left some intimate details 
of her family history, bank references, and 
a forwarding address for the remains, 
should her vital organs too seriously resent 
tissue shrinkage. Then she was given a 
loose robe generically related to a Mother 
Hubbard, and was ushered into the obesity 
ward, where a nurse with a tape line await- 
ed her. 

During the elaborate system of measure- 
ments that followed, she looked about her 
almost gaily. It was the first situation that 
life had ever vouchsafed her wherein she 
could ask: “ Am I as fat as that?” with a 
royal confidence that she would receive a 
negative answer. 

All about her were ladies undeniably, un- 
disguisably bigger than herself. You might 
not be sure just what elephantiasis is, but 
one glance and you knew they had it. 

Thérése’s gratification, however, was 
somewhat chilled when the nurse, who had 
momentarily absented herself, returned 
with a schedule of the day’s routine. A 
single glance advertised it as a pretty rigor- 
ous program. Every exercise in which flex- 
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or and extensor have ever collaborated, 
every form of heat that has ever stimulated 
excretory glands to watery activity—all 
were included, and this on a minimum of 
food. 

Thérése studied it doubtfully. Even if 
one could achieve the chaste and trig lines 
of an ironing-board, was it worth it? 

This doubt ran through two subsequent 
days of half-hearted endeavor; and then, 
on the third day, she met up with Padgitt. 
He was sitting on a step that led from the 
side porch to the lawn, puffing listlessly a 
brier pipe, and looking so wan and weak 
and wobegone that Thérése anxiously 
queried: 

“ Are you ill?” 

He looked up pathetically. 

“ No, just starved,” he said. 

“ Oh, that soon passes,” replied Thérése, 
seeking to console him. 

The man looked grimly unconvinced. 

“T suppose a general hankering after a 
square meal might, but not this whimper- 
ing, specific hunger of mine.” He leaned 
over toward her confidentially. “ Sister,” 
he sighed, “I want an Irish stew as man 
has never wanted anything before! Every 
fiber of my being, every nerve of my organ- 


ism, has put in an emergency call for it!” 
A faint laugh worked out via Thérése’s 
three chins. 
“Well, why don’t you get one?” 


“ Because I can’t. The doctor says it 
means internal strife that would make the 
Sinn Fein uprising look as ingenuous as a 
spite fence.” 

Again the lady laughed, but a thoughtful 
consideration of the statement brought 
forth a derisive— 

“Nonsense! A carefully prepared stew 
wouldn’t hurt you in the least.” She 
paused to glance speculatively toward the 
kitchen, after which she resumed: “ Listen! 
I'll tell you what we'll do. The diet 
kitchen’s empty at this hour, and you’re a 
relative anyhow, so we can weather the 
storm if we’re caught.” Laboriously she 
rose. “ Come on, and I'll fix you up!” 

Vehemently the man shook his head. 

“ No, ma’am — can’t buck the doctor’s 
orders!” 

With the appearance of not having heard 
him, Thérése went on: 

“T first take an onion, silver as running 
water; a mealy potato; cubes of meat ten- 
derer than the conscience of a newly elected 
reform mayor.” 
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ce Oh! ” 

A quivering cry, betokening that endur- 
ance had reached the penultimate point, 
came from behind the brier pipe. Ignoring 
it, Thérése continued: 

“ Then a suspicion of paprika; an En- 
glishman’s hint of celery salt; and season 
with a subtle garlic influence, which, 
*‘ scarce suspected, animates the whole.’ ” 

“Do you—” 

“ And grated green peppers and chopped 
pimentos give a carnival color that intrigue 
the eye as—” 

It was the man’s turn to interrupt. 

“ Sister,” he began, “ you’re probably in 
with the tombstone trust, but I'll take a 
chance!” 

Resolutely he rose and followed her to 
the kitchen, where Thérése began a hurried 
search for the necessary ingredients. A few 
moments later, a simmering concoction on 
the back of the stove gave off a fumous re- 
port of her success. Padgitt, lounging up 
against the sink, watched the preparations 
a little uneasily; but once the steaming 
plate was on the table, all his misgivings 
faded into insignificance. 

“Death, where is thy sting?” was the 
blissful response that the first taste of the 
stew summoned. 

Each succeeding mouthful was accompa- 
nied with a sigh of gratification that made 
Thérése, now cleaning up the greasy evi- 
dences of the escapade, grin with pleasure. 
Finally he finished and pushed back his 
chair. His face was illumined with the 
postprandial smile of the male—which is, 
by the way, the most benign and brilliant 
expression in the repertory of the human 
countenance. 

“Well, I’ve known lots of toothsome 
treats in my life,” he said; ‘“‘ from the spicy, 
wholesome things my mother used to make 
to grub de luxe in places where the chef 
pays the same income tax that Charlie 
Chaplin does; but take it from me, sister, 
I never enjoyed anything as I have this!” 

Thérése’s puffy cheeks flushed in ac- 
knowledginent; but before she could phrase 
an adequate retort, the sound of crunching 
feet on the gravel outside warned them of 
invasion, and precipitately they fled. 


Ill 


THE next morning, when she looked out 
of her window, a glimpse of Padgitt serene- 
ly smoking assured Thérése that the for- 
bidden treat had occasioned no unpleasant 
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aftermath. In the days that followed, 
these excursions to the kitchen were regu- 
larly repeated; and, oh, what tingling tru- 
ancies they were! 

Over delicacies that waxed more and 
more pretentious there was established an 
intimacy that waxed more and more signifi- 
cant. Soon Padgitt began manifesting 
symptoms that bore corroborative testi- 
mony to the correlation of heart and midriff 
in male anatomies; and it was not long be- 
fore he arrived at the stage just this side 
of serious intentions. Here, however, he 
stopped abruptly. As Thérése saw, his ad- 
miration for her personality simply could 
not stretch to encompass its corporeal en- 
velope. 

And after all, you couldn’t blame him. 
A man has a certain delicacy in taking a 
wife whose silhouette must inevitably con- 
jure up impressions of a busted lounge; 
just as he has a certain hesitancy in estab- 
lishing at the foot of his table a lady who 
hasn’t seen her dinner-plate for years. 

For, to be perfectly frank, Thérése hadn’t 
got a bit thinner. Dr. Skookum’s treat- 
ments, so far, had reduced her income with- 
out affecting her outlines in the least. Up 
to this time she hadn’t minded particular- 
ly; but now that she was confronted with 
the possibility of losing Padgitt, her con- 
cern assumed proportions as gigantic as her 
own. 

In love with him? Decidedly! 

Besides, she knew him to be richly 
equipped for husbandhood. Years of dys- 
pepsia had left untouched funds of amia- 
bility, on which she felt she could count to 
cover all the shortages of married life, from 
underdone chops up. Moreover, he was a 
good risk from a financial standpoint. He 
held some sort of city position, she didn’t 
know just what, but one with an hono- 
rarium adequate for the adoption and main- 
tenance of a suburban-bred bungalow. Su- 
perior inducements, certainly, and enough 
to convince you that it was up to Thérése 
to shrink into a slenderness sufficiently en- 
gaging to engage herself to them. 

She had always been a thorough person, 
anyway, and now she brought to the busi- 
ness of getting thin the kind of energy of 
which cosmic forces are probably made, 
and the type of determination that can put 
over a lost cause. Nobody in the ward ex- 
ercised more or ate less, nor did anybody 
keep a stricter account of the results. Our 
heroine’s favorite parlor sport was the com- 
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parison of yesterday’s specific gravity with 
that of to-day’s. 

A tape line had become the boundary of 
all her interests; the dial of a scale was the 
finger of fate, and the circumferences of its 
face encompassed all that life could hold 
of weal or wo. Outside kingdoms might be 
shattered and civilization canceled; but so 
long as that black hand stopped an ounce 
earlier than the day previously, or that 
tape measure met a quarter of an inch ear- 
lier, God was in His heaven, all was well 
with the world! 

Days bloomed into weeks without our 
friend growing much thinner, but still she 
continued to think in the terms of ounces 
and inches, pounds and proportions. Shy- 
lock, conspiring to relieve poor Antonio of 
a pound of flesh, became her favorite char- 
acter in literature. Every hour her inten- 
sity of purpose waxed keener, until at 
length reduction became an idée fixe. 
Reader, an idée fixe is bound to get you 
sooner or later. Over the one-track, mono- 
rail mind lies the route to those institutions 
where diagnosis is illustrated by significant 
taps on the forehead. 

And yet Thérése was so well grounded in 
good sense that she might have sidestepped 
the consequences had it not been for cer- 
tain unsettling tidings. Alas, she heard 
that Padgitt was preparing to leave, to step 
out of the drama while the heroine was still 
cast for the heavy part! 

Everything was over, she thought des- 
pairingly. All that she had hoped for, 
starved for, and perspired for was faring 
forth where neither fumous stews nor con- 
tracting dimensions could sway him. 

Night and day she brooded over the situ- 
ation. Why couldn’t she get thin? 

Desperately, strainingly, she threw her- 
self in the system until finally nerves, al- 
ready taut, gave way; and one morning she 
awoke, flushed and delirious. The doctor, 
immediately summoned, gravely mur- 
mured: “ Brain fever!” and predicted a 
long and difficult siege. 

Nor was he wrong. For four weeks Thé- 
rése loitered in that No Man’s Land between 
life and death. Never was higher fever reg- 
istered upon a thermometer’s silver spine; 
never did wilder delirium torment a crazed 
brain. More and more frenzied grew her 
ravings—ravings which showed how deeply 
a monomania can attaint a practical sub- 
conscious mind. For days she piteously 
begged protection from a butcher’s scale 
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that chased her up and down a column of 
troy weights. One night a loud-lunged ter- 
ror of a tape line that had coiled, and was 
about to spring, brought on a fainting-spell 
that lasted half an hour. 

Indeed, so seriously had the obsession 
threatened her mental equilibrium that even 
after she became rational, the supersensi- 
tiveness persisted. One door leading from 


her room, which gave a glimpse of a scalé 
in the corridor, had to be kept locked; and 
the doctor insisted that every law of mental 
hygiene interdicted even the mention of 
ounces and inches before her. 

And this is why, when it was discovered 
that she had sacrificed some sixty pounds 
to the fever, it incited no comment—not 
even from Thérése herself. When she was 
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permitted a mirrored inspection of those 
pleasantly acute angles—angles for which 
she had yearned so strainingly—a sharp 
“ Ugh!” was her only response. 

Yes, the double chin was gone, she saw, 
but oh, the maddening, nightmarish single- 
mindedness that had assisted at its banish- 
ment! And anyway, what good was slen- 
.ciness now? She had lost her chance, she 


murmured over and over again, and then— 
one day the lost chance walked in. 


IV 


THERE was a rather breathless exchange 
of greetings. Then Padgitt pulled a chair 
up to the bed and said: 

“Well, you’ve had a pretty tough time 
of it, haven’t you, sister?” 

At the memory of all those hounding hal- 
lucinations, Thérése could not restrain a 
shudder; but she smiled, after a moment, 
as she watched his deliberate enjoyment of 
her curveless comeliness. Each gracious, 
graceful contour came in for its tribute; and 
as the twinkly brown eyes on the pillow met 
the darker ones above, something happened. 
Just then the nurse left the room, and 
Thérése found her soft, slender hand in two 
warm, muscular ones. 

“ Listen, dear!” His voice slowed into a 
disturbing tenderness. “I want you to 
hurry up and get well; and while you're 
doing it, I wish you’d see if you could get 
used to the idea of having me hang around 
for life!” 

The heart under the silkoline quilt burst 
into a song of thanksgiving for an escape 
from an atmosphere of scales and tape 
measures into a life where neither ounces 
nor inches counted. Nevermore to speak 
of them! Nevermore to think of them! 

She started to speak, to tell him the 
haunting tragedy of specific gravity, the 
imperativeness of forgetfulness; but Padgitt 
stopped her gently. 
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“No, don’t answer me now,” he said. 
“ T don’t want you to excite yourself. Just 
take it easy and think it over.” Reluctant- 
ly he rose. “I'll be out again soon, but in 
the mean time, if you can send me a ray of 
hope, mail it to the address on this card.” 

A few minutes later the nurse returned 
with a glass of milk; but one glance at the 
bed, and the tumbler tumbled from nerve- 
less fingers. The patient whom she had 
left glowing and bright-eyed was doubled 
up, hysterically sobbing, beating the pillow 
with frenzied hands. Quickly the nurse 
flew to the bed. 

“What is the matter?” she queried. 

After a prolonged pause, there came out: 

“ Mr. Padgitt—he—he proposed!” 

The nurse’s interest in this failed to can 
cel her bewilderment. 

“So you are going to marry him?” 

“Oh, how can 1?” The storm brok: 
forth afresh. ‘“ Great Heavens! Do yout 
know who that man is?” 

The ministering angel’s expression bulle- 
tined suspicions of every type of malevo- 
lence from mayhem to murder; but she said 
nothing. Thérése pointed chokingly to the 
card Padgitt had given her. Several emo- 
tions seemed struggling for ascendency on 
the nurse’s face as she read it, but her per- 
suasive reply was: 

“ Still, don’t you see, dear, that love can 
overlook anything?” 

She followed up this theorem with addi- 
tional sophistries about the all-sufficiency 
of the sentiment that is supposed to make 
the world go round. What immediate ef- 
fect this had on our heroine is hard to say, 
for her head remained burrowed in the pil- 
low; but as testimony of its ultimate suc- 
cess I quote an interesting item from a re- 
cent newspaper, which ran: 


Miss Thérése Thorndyke was married yesterday 
to Thomas F. Padgitt, our city commissioner of 
weights and measures. 





REMEMBRANCE 


Out of the sullen sky 
A bright, swift wing; 
Out of the night, soft music 
Whispering; 
Out of the city’s din 
Fine harmony; 
Into an ashen day 
Your thought of me! 


Susan Myra Gregory 
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XXV 


USK had drawn a gray mantle over 
D the East End streets when Miska, 

discharging the cab in which she had 
come from Victoria, hurried furtively along 
a narrow alley running toward the Thames. 
Unconsciously she crossed a certain line—a 
line invisible except upon a map of London 
which lay upon the table of the assistant 
commissioner in New Scotland Yard—the 
line forming the “ red circle ” of M. Gaston 
Max. And, crossing this line, she became 
the focus upon which four pairs of watchful 
eyes were directed. 

Arriving at the door of a mean house 
some little distance removed from that of 
Ah Fang Fu, Miska entered, for the door 
was open, and disappeared from the view 
of the four detectives who were watching 
the street. Her heart was beating rapidly; 
for she had thought, as she stood up to 
leave the restaurant, that the fierce eyes 
of Chunda Lal had looked in through the 
glass panel of one of the doors. 

This gloomy house seemed to swallow 
her up. The men who watched wondered 
more and more what had become of the 
elegant figure, grotesque in such a setting, 
which had vanished into the narrow door- 
way, and which did not reappear. Even 
Inspector Kelly, who knew so much about 
Chinatown, did not know that the cellars 
of the three houses left and right of Ah 
Fang Fu’s were connected by a series of 
doors planned and masked with Chinese 
cunning. 

Half an hour after Miska had disappeared 
into the little house near the corner, the 
hidden door in the damp cellar below the 
Pidgin House opened, and a bent old 
woman — a ragged, gray-haired, and dirty 
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figure—walked slowly up the rickety wood- 
en stairs and entered a bare room behind 
and below the shop, and to the immediate 
left of the den of the opium-smokers. This 
room, which was windowless, was lighted 
by a2 tin paraffin lamp hung upon a nail 
in the wall. The floor presented a litter 
of straw, paper, and broken packing-cases. 
Two steps led up to a second door —a 


_ Square, heavy door of great strength. The 


old woman was about to unlock this door 
with a key which she carried, when it was 
opened from the other side. 

Lowering his head as he came through, 
Chunda Lai descended. He wore European 
clothes and a white turban. Save for his 
ardent eyes and his handsome, fanatical 
face, he might have passed for a> lascar. 
He turned and half closed the door. 

The woman shrank from him, but, ex- 
tending a lean, brown hand, he gripped her 
arm. His eyes glittered feverishly. 

“So!” he said. “ We are all leaving 
England! Five of the Chinese sail on the 
P. and QO. boat to-night. Ali Khan goes 
to-morrow, and Rama Dass, with Miguel, 
on the Andaman. I meet them at Singa- 
pore. But you?” 

The woman raised her finger to her lips, 
glancing fearfully toward the open door; 
but the Hindu, drawing her nearer, repeat- 
ed with subdued fierceness: 

“T ask it again—but you?” 

“T do not know,” muttered the woman, 
keeping her head lowered and moving in 
the direction of the steps. 

Chunda Lal intercepted her. 

“Stop!” he said. “Not yet are you 
going! There is something I have to speak 
to you.” 

“Sh!” she whispered, half turning and 
pointing up toward the door. 


* This story began in the January number of Munsey's MAGAZINE 
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“ Those!” said the Hindu contemptuous- 
ly. “ The poor slaves of the black smoke, 
floating in their dream paradise! They 
have no ears to hear, no eyes to see!” He 
grasped her wrist again. “ They content 
for shadow smiles and dream kisses, but 
Chunda Lal have eyes to see and ears to 
hear. He dream, too, but of lips more sweet 
than honey, of a voice like the song of the 
nightingale! Ah!” 

Suddenly he clutched the gray hair of 
the bent old woman and with one angry 
jerk snatched it from her head—for it was 
a cunning wig. Disordered hair gleaming 
like bronze waves in the dim lamplight was 
revealed, and the dark eyes of Miska looked 
out from the artificially haggard face—eyes 
wide-open and fearful. 

“ Bend not that beautiful body so,” whis- 
pered Chunda Lal, “ that is straight and 
supple as the willow-branch. Oh, Miska ” 
—his voice trembled, and he that had been 
so fierce a moment since stood humbly be- 
fore her—‘ for you I become as the mean- 
est and the lowest; for you I die!” 

Miska started back from him as a muffled 
outcry sounded in the room beyond the 
half-open door. Chunda Lal started also, 
but almost immediately smiled — and his 
smile was tender as a woman’s. 

“Tt is the voice of the black smoke that 
speaks, Miska. We are alone. Those are 
dead men speaking from their tombs.” 

“ Ah Fang Fu is in the shop,” whispered 
Miska. 

“ And there he remain.” 

“ But what of—/im?” 

Miska pointed toward the eastern wall 
of the room in which they stood. Chunda 
Lal clenched his hands convulsively and 
turned his eyes in the same direction. 

“It is of him,” he replied in a voice of 
suppressed vehemence —“ it is of him I 
would speak!” He bent close to Miska’s 
ear. “In the creek, below the house, is 
lying the motor-boat. I go to-day to bring 
it down for him. He goes to-night to the 
other house up the river. To-morrow I am 
gone. Only you remaining!” 

“ Yes, yes. He also leaves England to- 
morrow.” 

“ And you?” 

“IT go with him,” she whispered. 

Chunda Lal glanced apprehensively to- 
ward the door. 

“Do not go with him!” he said, and 
sought to draw Miska into his arms. “ Oh, 
light of my eyes, do not go with him!” 
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Miska repulsed him, but not harshly. 

“ No, no—it is no good, Chunda Lal. I 
cannot hear you.” 

“You think ”— the Hindu’s voice was 
hoarse with emotion—*“ that he will trace 
you—and kill you?” 


“Trace me?” exclaimed Miska with 
sudden scorn. “ Is it necessary for him to 
trace me? Am I not already dead, except 


for him? Would I be his servant, his lure, 
his slave for one little hour, for one short 
minute, if my life was my own?” 

Beads of perspiration gleamed upon the 
brown forehead of the Hindu. His eyes 
turned from the door to the eastern wall, 
and back again to Miska. He was torn by 
conflicting desires, but suddenly came reso- 
lution. 

“ Listen, then!” His voice was barely 
audible. “If I tell you that your life is 
your own—if I reveal to you a secret which 
I learned in the house of Abdul Rozan, in 
Cairo—” 

Miska watched him with eyes in which 
a new, a wild expression was dawning. 

“If I tell you that life and not death 
awaits you, will you come away to-night? 
We will sail for India to-morrow. Ah, I 
have money! Perhaps I am rich as well 
as—some one; perhaps I can buy you the 
robes of a princess ”—he drew her swiftly 
to him—*“ and cover those white arms with 
jewels!” 

Miska shrank from him. 

“ All this means nothing,” she said. ‘“‘ How 
can the secret of Abdul Rozan help me to 
live? And you—you will be dead before I 
die—yes, one little hour after he finds out 
that we go!” 

“Listen again!” hissed Chunda Lal in- 
tensely. “ Promise me, and I will open for 
you a gate of life. For you, Miska, I will 
do it, and we shall be free. He will never 
find out. He shall not live to find out!” 

Miska shrank yet farther from him. 

“ No, no, Chunda Lal!” she moaned. 
“You have been my only friend, and I 
have tried to forget—” 

“T will forswear Kali, the goddess of the 
Thugs,” he said fervently, “ and shed no 
blood for all my life. I will live for you 
alone and be your slave.” 

“Tt is no good. I cannot, Chunda Lal, 
I cannot!” 

“‘ Miska!” he pleaded tenderly. 

“ No, no,” she repeated, her voice quiver- 
ing. “I cannot. Oh, do not ask it—TI 


cannot!” 
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She picked up the hideous wig, moving 
toward the door. Chunda Lal watched her, 
clenching his hands; and his eyes, which 
had been so tender, grew fierce again. 

“ Ah!” he cried. “ It may be I know a 
reason!” 

She stopped, glancing back at him. 

“Tt may be,” he continued, and his re- 
pressed violence was terrible—“ it may be 
that I, whose heart is never sleeping, have 
seen and heard! One night ”— he crept 
toward her—“ one night when I cry the 
warning that the doctor sahib returns to his 
house, you do not come! He goes in at the 
house, and you remain. But at last you 
come, and I see in your eyes—” 

“ Oh!” breathed Miska, watching him. 

“ Do I not see it in your eyes even now? 
Never before have I thought so until you 
go to that house, never before have you 
escaped from my care as here in London. 
Twice again I have doubted, and because 
there was other work to do I have been 
helpless to find out. To-night ”—he stood 


before her, glaring madly into her face— 
‘ | think again that you have gone to him!” 

‘Oh, Chunda Lal!” cried Miska piteous- 
ly, extending her hands toward him. “ No, 


no-—do not say it!” 

“So!” he whispered. “I understand! 
You risk so much for him—for me you risk 
nothing! If he—the doctor sahib—say to 
you, ‘ Come with me, Miska ’—” 

“No, no! Oh, can I never have one 
friend in all the world? I hear you call, 
Chunda Lal, but I am burning the en- 
velope, and he—Dr. Stuart—finds me. I 
am trapped. You know it is so!” 

“ T know you say so; and because Fo Hi 
is not sure, and because of the piece of the 
scorpion which you find there, we go to 
that house, he and I, and we fail in what 
we go for.” Chunda Lal’s hands dropped 
limply to his sides. “ Ah, I cannot under- 
stand, Miska! If we are not sure then, 
are we sure now? It may be ”—he bent 
toward her—‘ that we are trapped!” 

“ What do you mean?” 

‘““ We do not know how much the French- 
man learns. We do not know how much 
they read of what he had written. Why 
do we wait?” 

“He has some plan, Chunda Lal,” re- 
plied Miska wearily. “ Does he ever fail?” 

Her words rekindled the Hindu’s ardor; 
his eyes lighted up anew. 

“I tell you his plan,” he whispered tense- 

“Oh, you shall hear me! He watch 
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you grow from a little, lovely child, as he 
watch his death spiders and his gray scor- 
pions grow! He tend you and care for you 
and make you perfect, and he plan for you 
as he plan for his other creatures. Then 
he see what I see—that you are not only 
his servant, but also a woman, and that you 
have. a woman’s heart. He learn — who 
think he knows all—that he, too, is not yet 
a spirit, but only a man, and have a man’s 
heart, a man’s blood, a man’s longings! It 
is because of the doctor sahib that he 
learn it—” 

He grasped Miska again, but she strug- 
gled to elude him. 

“Oh, let me go!” she pleaded. 
madness that you speak!” 

“It is madness, yes—for you! Always 
I have watched, always I have waited; and 
I also have seen you bloom like a rose in 
the desert. To-night I am here, watching 
—and he know it! To-morrow I am gone! 
Do you stay, for—him?” 

“Oh!” she whispered fearfully. “ It can- 
not be!” 

“You say true when you say I have 
been your only friend, Miska. To-morrow 
he plan that you have no friend!” 

He released her, and slowly, from the 
sleeve of his coat, slipped into view the 
curved blade of an Oriental knife. 

“ Ali Khan bhai salam!” he muttered— 
by which formula he proclaimed himself a 
member of the dreaded fraternity of Thugs. 

Rolling his eyes in the direction of the 
eastern wall, he concealed the knife. 

“‘ Chunda Lal!” Miska spoke wildly. “I 
am frightened! Please let me go, and to- 
morrow—”’ 2 

“ To-morrow!” Chunda Lal raised his 
eyes, which were alight with the awful light 
of fanaticism. “ For me there may be no 
to-morrow! Yak Allak!” 

“Oh, Ae may hear you!” whispered 
Miska pitifully. “ Please go now. I shall 
know that you are near me, if—” 

“ And then?” 

“T will ask your aid.” 

Her voice was very low. 

“ And if it is written that I succeed?” 

Miska averted her head. 

“ Oh, Chunda Lal—I cannot!” 

She hid her face in her hands. Chunda 
Lal stood watching her for a moment in 
silence. Then he turned toward the cellar 
door, and then again to Miska. Suddenly 
he dropped upon one knee before her, took 
her hand, and kissed it gently. 


“Tt is 
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“T am your slave,” he said, his voice 
shaken with emotion, “ For myself I ask 
nothing—only your pity!” 

He rose, opened the door by which Miska 
had entered the room, and went down into 
the cellar. She watched him silently, half 
fearfully, yet her eyes were filled with com- 
passionate tears. Then, readjusting the 
hideous gray wig, she went up the steps 
and passed through the doorway into the 
den of the opium-smokers. 

XXVI 

Stuart read through a document con- 
sisting of six closely written pages. Then 
he pinned the sheets together, folded them, 
and placed them in one of those long en- 
velopes associated in his memory with the 
opening phase of the Scorpion mystery. 
Smiling grimly, he descended to his dis- 
pensary, and returned with the Chinese 
coin attached to the cork. With this he 
sealed the envelope. 

He had volunteered for dangerous service 
that night, and his offer had been accepted. 
Gaston Max’s knowledge of Eastern lan- 
guages was slight, while Stuart’s was sound 
and extensive, and the Frenchman had cor- 
dially welcomed the doctor’s offer to serve 
as a member of the raiding-party at the 
house of Ah Fang Fu. 

Reviewing the facts gleaned from Miska 
during the earlier part of the evening, 
Stuart perceived that, apart from the addi- 
tional light which they shed upon her own 
relations with the group, they could be of 
slight assistance to the immediate success 
of the inquiry— unless the raid failed. 
Therefore he had determined upon the 
course which now he was adopting. 

As he completed the sealing of the en- 
velope, and laid it down upon the table, 
he heard a cab draw up in front of the 
house. Presently Mrs. McGregor knocked 
and entered the study. 

“Inspector Dunbar to see you, Mr. 
Keppel,” she said; “ and he has with him 
an awful-looking body all cuts and band- 
ages—a patient, no doubt.” 

Stuart stood up, wondering what this 
could mean. 

“Will you please show them in, Mrs. 
McGregor?” he replied. 

A few moments later Dunbar entered, 
accompanied by a bearded man whose head 
was bandaged so as partly to cover one eye, 
and who had an evil-looking scar running 
from his cheek-bone, apparently—or at any 
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rate from the edge of the bandage—to the 
corner of his mouth, so that his lip was 
drawn up in a fierce and permanent snarl. 

At this person Stuart stared blankly, 
until Dunbar began to laugh. 

“ Tt’s a wonderful make-up, isn’t it?” he 
said. “I used to say that disguises were 
out of date, but M. Max has taught me 
that I was wrong.” 

“* Max?” cried Stuart. 

“At your service,” replied the appari- 
tion; “ but for this evening only I am Le 
Balafré. Yes, pardieu! I am a real dead 
man!” 

The airy indifference with which he an- 
nounced himself as representing one whose 
awful body had but that day been removed 
from a mortuary —one who, in his own 
words, he had “had the misfortune to 
strangle ”—was rather ghastly, and at the 
same time admirable. For the scarred man 
had deliberately tried to murder him, and 
false sentiment should form no part of the 
complement of a criminal investigator. 

“Tt is a daring idea,” said Stuart. “I 
suppose you are trusting to the probability 
that the Scorpion remains ignorant of the 
fate of his agent, and continues to believe 
that the body found off Hanover Hole was 
yours.” 

“ The admirable precautions of my clever 
colleague,” replied Max, laying his hand 
upon Dunbar’s shoulder, “in closing the 
mortuary and publishing particulars of the 
identification disk make it perfectly safe. 
Le Balafré has been in hiding. He emerges!” 

Stuart had secret reasons for knowing 
that Max’s logic was not at fault, and this 
brought him to the matter of the sealed 
paper. He took up the envelope. 

“‘T have here,” he said slowly, “ a state- 
ment. Please examine the seal.” 

He held it out, and Max and Dunbar 
looked at it. The latter laughed shortly. 

“Oh, it is a real statement,” continued 
Stuart, “ the nature of which I am not at 
liberty to divulge. As we take risks to- 
night, I propose to leave it in your charge, 
inspector.” 

He handed the envelope to Dunbar, 
whose face was blank with astonishment. 

“In the event of failure to-night,” added 
Stuart, “ or catastrophe, I authorize you to 
read this statement and act upon it. If, 
however, I escape safely, I ask you to re- 
turn it to me unread.” 

“ Eh bien!” said Max, and fixed that eye 
the whole of which was visible upon Stuart. 
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* Perhaps I understand, and certainly ”— 
he removed his hand from Dunbar’s shoul- 
der and rested it upon that of Stuart— 
“and certainly, my friend, I sympathize!” 

Stuart started guiltily, but Max imme- 
diately turned aside and began to speak 
about their plans. 

“In a bag which Inspector Dunbar has 
thoughtfully left in the cab—” he began. 
Dunbar hastily retired. Max laughed. 

“In that bag,” he continued, “ is a suit 
of clothes such as habitués of the Pidgin 
House rejoice to wear. I, who have studied 
disguise almost as deeply as the great 
Clarkson, will transform you into a perfect 
ruffian. It is important, you understand, 
that some one should be inside the house of 
Ah Fang Fu, as otherwise, by means of 
some secret exit, the man we seek may es- 
cape. I believe that he contemplates de- 
parting at any moment, and I believe that 
the visit of Miguel means that what I may 
term the masters of the minor lodges are 
coming to London for parting instructions 
—or, of course, Miguel may have come 
about the disappearance of Le Balafré.” 

“Suppose you meet Miguel?” 

““My dear friend, I must trust to the 
kismet that pursues evil-doers. The reason 
which has led me to adopt this disguise 
is a simple one. Although I believe the 
Pidgin House to be open to ordinary opium- 
smokers, it may not be open on ‘ lodge 
nights.” Do you follow me? Very well! 
{ have the golden scorpion, which I sup- 
pose to be a sort of passport.” 

Stuart wondered more and more at the 
reasoning powers of this remarkable man. 

“ The existence of such a passport,” con- 
tinued Max, “ would seem to point to the 
fact that all the members of this organiza- 
tion are not personally known to one an- 
other. At the same time, those invited or 
expected at present may be known to Ah 
Fang Fu, or whoever acts as concierge. 
You see? Expected or otherwise, I assume 
that Le Balafré would be admitted. At 
night I shall pass very well for Le Balafré, 
somewhat damaged as a result of my en- 
counter with the late Charles Malet, but 
still recognizable.” 

“ And I?” 

“ The word of Le Balafré should be suf- 
ficient to get you in. Of course I may be 
conducted immediately into the presence of 
the chief—the Scorpion—and he may prove 
to be none other than Miguel, for instance, 
or my Algerian acquaintance; or he may 
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even be a she —the fascinating Zara el 
Khala. We do not know; but I think— 
oh, decidedly I think—that the cowled one 
is a male creature, and his habits and hab- 
itat suggest to me that he is a Chinaman.” 

“ And in that event,” said Stuart, “ how 
shall you act?” 

“At once! I shall hold him, if I can, or 
shoot him, if I cannot hold him. Both of 
us will blow police whistles, with which we 
shall be provided, and Inspectors Dunbar 
and Kelly will raid the premises. But I am 
hoping for an interval. I do not like these 
inartistic scrimmages! The fact that these 
people foregather at an opium-house sug- 
gests to me that a certain procedure may 
be followed which I observed during the 
course of the celebrated Mr. Q. case in New 
York. Mr. Q. also had an audience- 
chamber adjoining an opium-den, and his 
visitors went there ostensibly to smoke 
opium. The opium-den served as a sort of 
anteroom.” 

“‘ Weymouth’s big Chinese case had simi- 
lar features,” said Inspector Dunbar, who 
reentered at that moment, carrying a leath- 
er grip. “If you are kept waiting, keep 
your ears open, doctor—that’s when your 
knowledge of the lingo will come in use- 
ful. We might rope in the whole gang and 
find we hadn’t a’scrap of evidence against 
them; for beyond the attempt on yourself, 
Dr. Stuart, there’s nothing that I can see, 
so far, to connect the Scorpion with Sir 
Frank Narcombe.” 

“It is just such a bungle that I fear!” 
cried Max. “ Ah, how this looped-up lip 
annoys me!” 

He adjusted the bandage carefully. 

“We've got the place comfortably sur- 
rounded,” continued Dunbar; “and who- 
ever may be inside is booked. A lady, an- 
swering to the description of Mlle. Dorian, 
went in this evening, so Sowerby reports.” 

Stuart felt that he was changing color. 
He stooped hastily to inspect the contents 
of the bag which Dunbar had opened. 

“Eh bien!” said Gaston Max. “We 
shall not go empty-handed, then! And now 
to transfigure you, my friend!” 


XXVII 


AFTER a spell of warm, fine weather, the 
night had set in wet and stormy. The 
squalid streets through which Stuart and 
Gaston Max made their way looked more 
than normally deserted and _ uninviting. 
The wind moaned, and the rain accom- 
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panied with a dreary tattoo. Sometimes the 
siren of a passing vessel wailed out upon 
the river. 

“ We are nearly there,” said. Max. “ Par- 
dieu, they are well concealed, those fellows! 
I have not seen so much as an eyebrow.” 

“Tt would be encouraging to get a 
glimpse of some one,” replied Stuart. 

“ Ah, but bad—inartistic! It is the next 
door, I think—yes. I hope they have no 
special way of knocking!” 

Upon the door of a dark and apparently 
deserted shop he rapped. Both had an- 
ticipated an interval of waiting, and both 
were astonished when the door opened al- 
most at once, revealing a blackly cavern- 
ous interior. 

“Go off! Too late! Shuttee shop!” 
chattered a voice out of the darkness. 

Max thrust his way resolutely in, fol- 
lowed by Stuart. 

“Shut the door, Ah Fang Fu,” he said 
curtly, speaking with a labored French ac- 
cent. “ Scorpion!” 

The door was closed by the invisible 
Chinaman, there was a sound of soft move- 
ments, and a hurricane-lantern suddenly 
made its appearance, its light revealing the 
interior of a nondescript, untidy little shop. 
The lantern was held by an old and very 
wrinkled Chinaman, who wore a blue smock 
and a round hat, and whose face possessed 
the absolute impassivity of an image. As 
he leaned over the counter, scrutinizing his 
visitors, Max thrust forward the golden 
scorpion held in the palm of his hand. 

“ Tchee, tchee!’ chattered the China- 
man. “Fo Hi fellers, eh? You plenty 
much late. Other fellers Fo Hi pidgin 
plenty much sooner. You one time catchee 
allee same bobbery, b’long number one 
joss-pidgin man!” 

Being covertly nudged by Max: 

“Cut the palaver, Pidgin!” growled 
Stuart. 

“ Allee lightee!” chattered Ah Fang Fu, 
for evidently this was he. “ You play one 
piecee pipee till Fo Hi got.” 

Raising the lantern, he led the way 
through a door at the back of the shop. 
Descending four wooden steps, Stuart and 
Max found themselves in the opium-den. 

‘“ Placee all full up—no loom,” said the 
Chinaman. 

It was a low-ceiled apartment, the beams 
of the roof sloping slightly upward from 
west to east. The center part of the wall 
at the back was covered with matting 
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hung from the rough cornice supporting the 
beams. To the right of the matting was 
the door communicating with the shop, and 
to the left were bunks. Other bunks lined 
the southerly wall, except where, set in the 
thickness of the bare brick and plaster, a 
second strong door was partly hidden by 
a pile of empty packing-cases and an un- 
tidy litter of straw and matting. 

Along the northern wall were more 
bunks, and an open wooden stairway, with a 
hand-rail, ascended to a small landing or 
platform before a third door high up in the 
wall. A few mats were strewn about the 
floor. The place was dimly lighted by a 
red-shaded lamp swung from the center of 
the ceiling; and near the foot of the stairs 
another lamp, of the common tin variety, 
stood upon a box, near which was a bro- 
ken cane chair. On the same box were 
one or two opium-pipes, several small tins, 
and a pack of cards. 

All the bunks appeared to be occupied. 
Most of the occupants were lying motion- 
less, but one or two were noisily sucking 
at the opium-pipes. These had not yet 
attained to the opium-smokers’ Nirvana. 
So much did Gaston Max, a trained ob- 
server, gather in one swift glance. 

Then Ah Fang Fu, leaving the lantern 
in the shop, descended the four steps, and, 
crossing the room, began to arrange two 
mats with round head-cushions near the 
empty packing-cases. Stuart and Max re- 
mained by the door. 

“You see,” whispered Max, “he has 
taken you on trust, and he did not seem 
to recognize me. It is as I thought. The 
place is open to the public as usual; and 
Ah Fang does a roaring trade, one would 
judge. For the benefit of patrons not affil- 
iated to the order, we have to pretend to 
smoke.” 

“Yes,” replied Stuart, with repressed 
excitement, “ until some one called Fo Hi 
is at home, or visible. The word ‘ got ’ may 
mean either of those things.” 

“ Fo Hi,” whispered Max, “ is the Scor- 
pion!” 

“TI believe you are right,” said Stuart— 
who had good reason to know it. “ Good 
Heavens, what a foul den! The reek is 
suffocating. Look at that yellow, lifeless 


face yonder, and see that other fellow, 
whose hand hangs limply down upon the 
floor. Those bunks might be occupied by 
corpses, for all the evidence of life that 
some of them show.” 
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“ Morbleu, do not raise your voice! Some 
of them are occupied by Scorpions. You 
noted the words of Ah Fang? Sk!” 

The old Chinaman returned with his 
curious shuffling waik, raising his hand to 
beckon to them. 

“ Number one piecee bunk, lo!” he said. 

“ Good enough,” growled Stuart. 

The two crossed and reclined upon the 
uncleanly mats. 

“ Makee special loom,” explained Ah 
Fang Fu. “ Velly special chop!” 

Passing from bunk to bunk, he presently 
came to a comatose Chinaman from whose 
limp hand, which hung down upon the 
floor, the pipe had dropped. Ah Fang Fu 
took the implement from the smoker’s fin- 
gers, and, returning to the box upon which 
the tin lamp was standing, began calmly to 
load it. 

“ Good Heavens!” muttered Stuart. “ He 
is short of pipes! Pah, how the place 
reeks!” 

Ah Fang Fu busied himself with a tin 
of opium, the pipe which he had taken from 
the sleeper, and another pipe—apparently 
the last of his stock—which lay near the 
lamp. Igniting the two, he crossed and 
handed them to Stuart anc Max. 

“ Velly soon, lo!” he said, and made a 
curious sign, touching his brow, his lips, 
and his breast in a manner resembling that 
of a Moslem. 

Max repeated the gesture, and then lay 
back upon his elbow, raising the mouth- 
piece of the little pipe to his lips, but care- 
fully avoiding contact. 

Ah Fang Fu shuffled back to the broken 
cane chair, from which he had evidently 
arisen to admit his late visitors. 

Inarticulate sounds proceeded from the 
bunks, breaking the sinister silence which 
now descended upon the den. Ah Fang Fu 
took the cards and began to play patience, 
constantly muttering to himself. The occa- 
sional wash of tidal water became faintly 
audible, and once there came a scampering 
and squealing of rats from underneath the 
floor. 

“Do you notice the sound of lapping 
water?” whispered Stuart. “ The place is 
evidently built upon a foundation of piles, 
and the cellars must actually be submerged 
at high tide.” 

“ Pardieu, it is a death-trap! 
this?” 

‘ A loud knocking sounded upon the street 
oor. 


What is 


Ah Fang Fu rose and shuffled up. 
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the steps into the shop. He could be heard 
unbarring the outer door. 

“Too late! Shuttee shop, shuttee shop!” 
he said to some one outside. 

“ T don’t want nothin’ out of your blast- 
ed shop, Pidgin!” roared a loud and thick 
voice. “I’m old Bill Bean, I am, an’ I 
want a pipe, I do!” 

“ Hello, Bill!” replied Pidgin. 
samee dlunk again!” 

A red-bearded ship’s fireman, wearing 
sea-boots, a rough blue suit similar to 
Stuart’s,-a muffler, and a peaked cap, 
lurched unsteadily into view at the head 
of the steps. 

“ Blimey!” he roared over his shoulder, 
“ Drunk! Me drunk! An’ all the pubs in 
these parts sell barley-water colored brown! 
Chuck it, Pidgin!” 

Ah Fang Fu reappeared behind him. 

“ Catchee dlunk ev’ly time for comee 
here,” he chattered. 

“°Tain’t ’umanly possible,” declared the 
new arrival, staggering down the steps, “ fer 
a ealthy sailorman to git drunk on colored 
water just ‘cause the publican calls it beer! 
I ain’t drunk—I’m only miserable. Gimme 
a pipe, Pidgin!” 

Ah Fang Fu barred the door and de- 
scended. 

‘“*Comee here,” 
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“ Allee 


“a My 
placee all full up, and no other placee 
b’long open.” 

Bill Bean slapped h.m boisterously on 
the back. 

“Cut the palaver, Pidgin, an’ gimme a 


he muttered. 


pipe. Piecee pipe, Pidgin!” 

He lurched across the floor, nearly fall- 
ing over Stuart’s legs, took up a mat and 
a cushion, lurched into the farther corner, 
and cast himself down. 

“ Ain’t I one o’ yer oldest customers, 
Pidgin?” he inquired. “‘ One o’ yer oldest, 
I am!” 

“ Blight side twelve time,” muttered the 
Chinaman. “ Gettee me in tlouble, Bill. 
Number one police chop.” 

“Not the first time it wouldn’t be!” re- . 
torted the fireman. ‘“‘ Not the first time as 
you've been in trouble, Pidgin. An’ unless 
they ’ung yer—which it ain’t ’umanly pos- 
sible to ’ang a Chink by ’is leather neck— 
it wouldn’t be the last, neither!” 

Ah Fang Fu, shrugging resignedly, shuf- 
fled from bunk to bunk in quest of a dis- 
used pipe, found one, and, returning to the 
extemporized table, began to load it, mut- 
tering to himself. 
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“Don’t like to ‘ear about your wicked 
past, do you?” continued Bill. “ Wicked 
old yellow-faced ’eathen! Remember the 
dive in Frisco, Pidgin? Wot a rough ’ouse! 
Remember when I come in—full up I was; 
me back teeth well under water—an’ you 
tried to shanghai me?” 

“ You cuttee palaber. All big lie,” mut- 
tered the Chinaman. 

“Ho! A lie, is it?” roared the other. 
“ Wot about me wakin’ up all of a tremble 
aboard o’ the old Nancy Lee—me, a fire- 
man, aboard of a blasted wind-jammer? 
Wot about it? Wasn’t that shanghaiin’? 
An’ not a bean in me pocket! Broke to 
the wide, an’ aboard of a old wind-jammer 
wot was a coffin ship! A coffin ship she 
was, an’ ’er old man was the devil’s father- 
in-law. Ho! Lies? I don’t think!” 

“You cuttee palaber!” chattered Ah 
Fang Fu, busy with the pipe. “ You likee 
too much chin-chin. You makee nice piecee 
bobbery.” 

“Not a bean!” continued Bill reminis- 
cently. He sat up violently. “ Even me 
pipe an’ baccy was gone!” he shouted. 
“ You’d even pinched me pipe an’ baccy! 
You’d pinch the whiskers off of a blind 
man, you would, Pidgin! ’And over the 
dope. Thank goodness somebody still keeps 
the right stuff!” 

Suddenly, from a bunk on the left of 
Gaston Max, there came a faint cry. 

“ Ah, he has bitten me!” 

“ Ello!” said Bill. ‘“ Wotcher bin givin’ 
’im, Pidgin? Chandu or hydrerphobia?” 

Ah Fang Fu crossed and handed Bill the 
pipe. 

“One piecee pipee. No more hab.” 

Bill grasped the pipe eagerly and raised 
it to his lips. Ah Fang Fu returned un- 
moved to his patience, and silence reclaimed 
the den, broken only by the old Chinaman’s 
inarticulate murmurings and by the lapping 
of the tide. 

“A genuine customer!” whispered Max. 

“ Ah!” came again, more faintly. ““ He— 
has—bitten—me!” 

“ Blimey!” said Bill Bean in a drowsy 
voice. ‘“‘ ’Eave the chair at ’is ’ead there, 
Pidgin!” 

Stuart was about to speak when Gaston 
Max furtively grasped his arm. 

“Sh!” he whispered. “ Do not move, 
but look—at the top of the stairs!” 

Stuart turned his eyes. A Hindu was 
standing on the platform at the head of the 
sta'rs. 
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“ Chunda Lal!” whispered Max. “ Pre- 
pare for—anything!” 

Chunda Lal descended slowly. Ah Fang 
Fu continued to play patience. The Hindu 
stood behind him and began to speak in a 
voice of subdued fervor. 

“Why do you allow them, strangers, to 
come here to-night?” 

Ah Fang Fu continued complacently to 
arrange the cards. 

“S’pose hab gottee pidgin allee samee 
Chunda Lal hab got? Fo Hi no catchee 
buy blead and cheese for Ah Fang Fu! 
He ”—nodding casually in the direction of 
Bill Bean—*“ plitty soon all blissful.” 

“ Be very careful, Ah Fang Fu!” said 
Chunda Lal. He lowered his voice. “ Do 
you forget so soon what happen last week?” 

“ No Il’member.” 

“ Some one comes here—we do not know 
how close he comes; perhaps he comes in— 
and he is of the police!” 

Ah Fang Fu shuffled uneasily in his chair. 

“No p’lice chop for Pidgin!” he mut- 
tered. ‘ Same feller tumble in liver?” 

“ He is gilled — yes; but suppose they 
find the writing he has made? Suppose he 
has written that it is ere people meet 
together?” 

“ Makee chit tella my name? Muchee 
hard luck! Number one police chop.” 

“You say Fo Hi not buying you bread 
and cheese. Perhaps it is Fo Hi that save 
you from hanging!” 

Ah Fang Fu hugged himself. 

“ Velly good!” he muttered. 

Chunda Lal raised his finger. 

“ Be very careful, Ah Fang Fu!” 

“ Allee time velly careful.” 

“ But admit no more of them to come in, 
these strangers.” 

“Tchee, tchee! Velly ploper. Some 
time big feller come in, if Pidgin palaber 
or not. Pidgin never ‘lude to big feller.” 

“Your life may depend on it,” said 
Chunda Lal impressively. ‘‘ How many are 
here?” 

Ah Fang Fu turned at last from his cards, 
pointing in three directions, and, finally, at 
Gaston Max. 

“ Four?” said the Hindu. 
it be?” 

He peered from bunk to bunk, muttering 
something ——a name, apparently — after 
scrutinizing each. When his gaze rested 
upon Max, he started, stared hard, and, 
meeting the gaze of the one visible eye, 
made the strange sign. 


“ How can 
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Max repeated it; and Chunda Lal turned 
again to the Chinaman. 

“ Because of that drunken pig,” he said, 
pointing to Bill Bean, “‘ we must wait. See 
to it that he is the last!” 

He walked slowly up the stairs, opened 
the door at the top, and disappeared. 


XXVIII 


SINISTER silence reclaimed the house of 
Ah Fang Fu, and the old Chinaman re- 
sumed his solitary game. 

“He recognized Le Balafré,” whispered 
Max, “ and was surprised to see him! So 
there are three of the gang here! Did you 
particularly observe in which bunks they 
lay, doctor? Sh!” 

A voice from a bunk had commenced to 
sing monotonously. 

“ Peyala peah,” it sang, the words rising 
weirdly above the murmured accompani- 
ment of the other dreaming smokers and 
the plashing of the tide. “ To myn-na-peah 
phir kysee ko kyah—” 

“ He is speaking from an opium trance,” 
said Stuart softly. “A native song: ‘If a 
cup of wine is drunk, and I have drunk it, 
what of that?’ ” 

“ Mon Dieu, it is uncanny!” whispered 
Max. “Brr! Do you hear those rats? I 
am wondering in what order we shall be 
admitted to the Scorpion’s presence, or if 
we shall all see him together.” 

“He may come in here.” 

“ All the better!” 

“ Gimme ’nother pipe, Pidgin,” drawled 
a very drowsy voice from Bill Bean’s corner. 

Ah Fang Fu left his eternal arranging 
and rearranging of the cards and crossed 
the room. He took the pipe from the fire- 
man’s limp fingers, and, returning to the 
box, refilled and lighted it. Max and Stuart 
watched him in silence until he had handed 
the second pipe to the man and returned to 
his chair. 

“We must be very careful,” said Stuart. 
“We do not know which are real smokers 
and which are not.” 

Again there was a weird irterruption. 
A Chinaman lying in one of the bunks be- 
gan to chant in a monotonous, far-away 
voice: 

“Chong lieou chouay—om mani padme 
hum!” 

“<The jewel in the lotus ’—the sacred 
formula of the Buddhists!” whispered 
Stuart. ‘“ He is a real smoker. Heavens, 
the reek is choking me!”’ 
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The chant was repeated, the words dying 
away into a long murmur. Ah Fang Fu 
continued to shuffle the cards. Presently 


Bill Bean’s second pipe dropped from his 
His husky voice spoke, almost in- 


fingers. 
audibly. 

“* ’m—old—Bill—Bean. I—” 

A deep-noted siren hooted loudly from 
the river. 

“A steamer making for dock,” whispered 
Max. “Brr/ It is a veritable nightmare, 
this! I think in a minute something will 
happen. Sh/” 

Ah Fang Fu glanced slowly around. 
Then he stood up, raised the lamp from 
the table, and made a tour of the bunks, 
throwing the light in upon the faces of the 
occupants. Max watched him closely, 
hoping to learn in which bunks the mem- 
bers of the Scorpion group lay; but he was 
disappointed. Ah Fang Fu examined all 
the bunks, and even turned the light upon 
Stuart and Max. He muttered to himself 
constantly, but seemed to address no one. 
Replacing the lamp on the box, he whistled 
softly. 

“Look!” breathed Max. 
again!” 

Stuart cautiously turned his eyes toward 
the open stairs. 

On the platform above stood a bent old 
hag, whose witch-eyes were searching the 
place keenly. She descended with a curi- 
ously lithe step, for all her age, and, stand- 
ing behind Ah Fang Fu, tapped him on the 
shoulder and pointed to the outer door. He 
stood up, shuffled across, went up the four 
steps, and unbarred the door. 

“ Tchee, tchee!’’ he chattered. 
make a lookout.” 

He went out and closed the door. 

“‘ Something happens!” whispered Max. 

A gong sounded. 

o “ Ah! ” 

The old woman approached the matting 
curtain hung over a portion of the wall, 
raised it slightly in the center—where it 
opened—and disappeared beyond. 

“You see!” said Stuart excitedly. 

“Yes! It is the audience-chamber of the 
Scorpion!” 

The ancient hag came out again, crossed 
to a bunk, and touched its occupant, a 
Chinaman, with her hand. He immediate- 
ly got up and followed her. The two dis- 
appeared beyond the curtain. 

“What shall we do,” said Stuart, “ if 
you are summoned?” 


“The stairs 


“ Pidgin 
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“T shall throw open those curtains the 
moment I reach them, and present my pis- 
tol at the head of whoever is on the other 
side. You—sh/” 

The old woman reappeared, looked slow- 
ly around, and then held the curtains 
slightly apart, to allow of the Chinaman’s 
coming out. He saluted her by touching 
his head, lips, and breast with his right 
hand. Then he passed up to the door com- 
municating with the shop, which he opened, 
and went out. 

His voice came, muffled: 

“ Fo Hi!” 

“Fo Hi!” returned the high voice of Ah 
Fang Fu. . 

The outer door was opened and shut. 
The old woman went up and barred the 
inner door, then returned and stood by the 
matting curtain. The sound of the water 
below alone broke the silence. 

“ There goes the first fish into Dunbar’s 
net!” whispered Max. 

The gong sounded again. Thereupon the 
old woman crossed to another bunk and 
conducted a brown-skinned Oriental into 
the hidden room. As soon as they had dis- 
appeared, Max resumed his instructions to 
Stuart. 

“ As I pull the curtains aside,” he said, 
“blow the whistle, run across, unbar the 
door—”’ 

So much engrossed was he in giving 
these directions, and so much engrossed 
was Stuart in listening to them, that nei- 
ther detected a faint creak which proceeded 
from almost immediately behind them. This 
sound was occasioned by the slow and cau- 
tious opening of that sunken, heavy door 
near to which they lay—the door that com- 
municated with the labyrinth of cellars. 
Inch by inch from the opening protruded 
the head of Ah Fang Fu! 

“ Tf the Chinaman offers any resistance 
Max went on, speaking very rapidly, “mor- 
bleu, you have the means to deal with him! 
In a word, admit the police. Sh/ What is 
that?” 

A moaning voice came from one of the 
bunks. 

“ Cheel kegur men mas ka dheer: 

“ An Eastern adage,” whispered Stuart. 
“* There is always meat in a kite’s nest.’ 
He is dreaming!” 

“Eh bien, very true—and I think the 
kite is at home!” 

The head of Ah Fang Fu vanished. A 
moment later the curtains opened again 
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slightly, and the old woman came out, 
ushering the brown man. He saluted her, 
unbarred the door, and went out. 

“ Fo Hi!” he was faintly heard to say. 

There was no definite answer—only the 
sound of a muttered colloquy. Suddenly 
the brown man returned, and spoke to the 
old woman in a voice so low that his words 
were inaudible to the two attentive listeners 
in the distant corner. 

“ Ah!” whispered Max. “ What now?” 

“ Shall we rush the curtain?” said Stuart. 

“No!” Max grasped his arm. “ Wait! 
Wait! See, he going out! He had perhaps 
forgotten something. A second fish in the 
net!” 

The Oriental went up the steps into the 
shop. The old woman closed and barred 
the door, then opened the matting curtain 
and disappeared within. 

“I was right!” said Max. 

But for once in his career the great de- 
tective was wrong. 

She was out again almost immediately 
and bending over a bunk close to the leit 
of the masked opening. The occupant con- 
cealed in its shadows did not rise and fol- 
low her, however. She seemed to be speak- 
ing to him. Stuart and Max watched 
intently. 

The head of Ah Fang Fu reappeared in 
the doorway behind them. 

“Now is our time!” whispered Max 
tensely. “ As I rush for the curtains, you 
run to the shop door and get it unbolted, 
whistling for Dunbar!” 

Ah Fang Fu, fully opening the door be- 
hind them, crept out stealthily. 

“Have your pistol ready,” continued 
Max. “ First put the whistle between your 
teeth.” 

Ah Fang Fu silently placed his bowler hat 
upon the floor, shook down his long pigtail, 
and, moving with catlike tread, stooping, 
drew nearer. 

“ Now, doctor!” cried Max. 

Both sprang to their feet. Max leaped 
clear of the matting and other litter and 
dashed for the curtain. He reached it, 
seized it, and tore it bodily from its fasten- 
ings. Behind him the long, flat note of a 
police whistle sounded —and ended ab- 
ruptly. 

“Ah, nom d’un nom!” cried’ Max. 

A cunningly devised door, looking like a 
section of solid brick and plaster wall, was 
closing slowly, heavily. Through the open- 
ing that still remained he caught a glimpse 
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of a small room, draped with Chinese drag- 
on tapestry. Upon a raised, carpeted dais 
were a number of cushions forming a divan 
and an inlaid table bearing a silver snuff- 
vase. A cowled figure was seated upon the 
dais. 

The door closed completely. Within a 
niche in its center sat a yellow, leering idol, 
jade-eyed and complacent. 

Wild, gurgling cries brought Gaston Max 
sharply about. 

An answering whistle sounded from the 
street outside, and then a second and a 
third. 

At the instant when Stuart had sprung 
to his feet, Ah Fang Fu, stooping ever 
lower, had seized the doctor’s ankle from 
behind, pitching him forward on his face. 
It was then that the note of the whistle 
ceased. By this time the Chinaman had 
his long pigtail about his victim’s neck, 
while Stuart, prone, with Ah Fang Fu 
kneeling upon his body, plucked vainly at 
the strangling rope of hair. 

Max raised his pistol, and from the bunk 
almost at his elbow leaped Miguel, the West 
Indian quadroon, a sand-bag raised. It 
descended upon the Frenchman’s skull, and 
he crumpled up limply and collapsed upon 
the floor. There came a crash of broken 
glass from the shop. 

Uttering a piercing cry, the old woman 
staggered from the door—near which she 
had been standing as if stricken helpless 
during the lightning moments in which 
these things had happened—and advanced 
in the direction of Ah Fang Fu. 

“Ah, God! You kill him! 
him!” she moaned. 

“ Through the window, Sowerby! This 
way!” came the voice of Inspector Dunbar. 
“ Max! Max!” 

The shrill and sustained note of a whis- 
tle, a confusion of voices, and a sound of 
heavy steps proclaimed the entrance of the 
police into the shop and the summoning of 
reenforcements. 

Ah Fang Fu rose. Stuart had ceased to 
struggle. The Chinaman replaced his hat 
and looked up at the woman, whose eyes 
glared madly into his own. 

“ T chee, tchee!” he said sibilantly. “ It 
is the will of the master.” 

“ Down with the door!” roared Dunbar. 

The woman threw herself, with a wild 
sob, upon the motionless body of Stuart. 

There ensued a series of splintering 
crashes, and finally the head of an ax ap- 
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peared through the panels of the door. Ah 
Fang Fu tried to drag the woman away, 
but she clung to Stuart desperately and was 
immovable. Thereupon the huge quadroon, 
running across the room, swept them both 
up into his giant embrace, man and woman 
together, and bore them down by the sunk- 
en doorway into the cellars below. 

The shop door fell inward, crashing down 
the four steps, and Dunbar sprang into the 
place, revolver in hand, followed by In- 
spector Kelly and four men of the river_ 
police, one of whom carried a hurricane- 
lantern. Ah Fang Fu had just descended 
after Miguel and closed the heavy door be- 
hind him. 

“Try this way, boys!” cried Kelly. 

He rushed up the stairs, and the four 
men followed him. The lantern was left 
on the floor. 

Inspector Dunbar stared about him. 
Sergeant Sowerby and several other men 
entered. Suddenly Dunbar saw Gaston 
Max lying on the floor. 

“Good Heavens!” he cried. 
have killed him!” 

He ran across, knelt, and examined Max, 
pressing his ear against the Frenchman’s 
breast. 

Inspector Kelly, reaching the top of the 
stairs and finding the door locked, hurled 
his great bulk against it and burst it open. 

“ Follow me, boys!” he cried. “ Take 
care! Bring the lantern, somebody!” 

The fourth man grasped the lantern, and 
all followed Kelly up the stairs and out 
through the doorway. His voice came 
dimly: 

“ Look out for the beam! 
forward!” 

Sowerby was struggling with the door by 
which Miguel and Ah Fang Fu, unseen, 
had made their escape. Dunbar, having 
rested Max’s head upon a pillow, was glar- 
ing all about him, his square jaw set grimly 
and his eyes fierce with anger. 

A voice droned from a bunk: 

“ Cheel kegur men mas ka dheer!” 

The police were moving from bunk to 
bunk, scrutinizing the occupants. The up- 
roar had penetrated to the opium-smokers 
even in their drugged slumbers. There 
were stirrings and mutterings and move- 
ments of yellow hands. 

“‘ But where,” muttered Dunbar, “ is Dr. 
Stuart? And where is the Scorpion?” 

He turned and stared at the wall from 
which the matting had been torn; and out 


“ They 


Pass the light 
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of the little niche in the cunningly masked 
door the jade-eyed joss leered at him com- 
placently. 

XXTX 

Stuart awoke to a discovery so strange 
that for some time he found himself un- 
able to accept its reality. He passed his 
hands over his face and eyes, and looked 
about him dazedly. He experienced great 
pain in his throat, and he could feel that 
his neck was swollen. He stared down at 
his ankles, which also were throbbing ago- 
nizingly—to learn that they were confined 
in gyves attached by a short chain to a ring 
in the floor! 

He was lying upon a deep divan, which 
was covered with leopard-skins, and which 
occupied one corner of the most extraor- 
dinary room he had ever seen or could ever 
have imagined. He sat up, but was imme- 
diately overcome with faintness, which he 
conquered with difficulty. 

The apartment was one of extraordinary 
Oriental elegance, having two. entrances 
closed with lacquered sliding doors. Chi- 


nese lamps, swung from the ceiling, illumi- 
nated it warmly, and a great number of 


large, bright-hued silk cushions were strewn 
about the floor. There were tapestries in 
black and gold, rich carpets and couches, 
several handsome cabinets, and tall cases of 
Oriental workmanship containing large and 
strangely bound books, scientific parapher- 
nalia, curios, and ornaments. 

At the farther end of the room was a 
deep, tiled hearth, in which stood some kind 
of chemical furnace, hissing constantly. 
Upon ornate small tables and pedestals 
were vases and cases—one of the latter con- 
taining a number of orchids in flower. 

Preserved lizards, snakes, and other crea- 
tures were in a row of jars upon a shelf, 
together with small skeletons of animals in 
frames. There was also a perfect human 
skeleton. Near the center of the room, 
upon a dais, was a canopied chair of gro- 
tesque Chinese design, with a big bronze 
bell hanging beside it. 

Nearer to the divan upon which Stuart 
was lying stood a large, finely carved table, 
upon which were some faded volumes, lying 
open, and a litter of scientific implements. 
Near the table stood a very large bowl of 
what looked like platinum, upon a tripod, 
and several volumes lay scattered near it 
upon the carpet. From a silver incense- 
burner arose a penciling of blue smoke. 
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One of the lacquered doors slid noiseless- 
ly open, and a man entered. Stuart inhaled 
sibilantly and clenched his fists. 

The newcomer wore a cowled garment of 
some dark-blue material, which enveloped 
him from head to feet. It had oval eye- 
holes, and through these apertures gleamed 
two eyes which scarcely looked like the 
eyes of a human being. They were of the 
brilliant yellow color sometimes seen in the 
eyes of tigers, and their most marked and 
awful peculiarity was their unblinking gaze. 
They seemed always to be open to their 
fullest extent, and Stuart realized with an- 
ger that it was impossible to sustain for 
long the piercing, unmoved regard of Fo 
Hi; for he knew that he was in the presence 
of the Scorpion! 

Walking with a slow and curious dignity, 
the cowled figure came across to the table, 
first closing the lacquered door. Stuart’s 
hands convulsively clutched the covering of 
the divan as the sinister figure approached. 
The intolerable glare of those weird eyes 
had awakened within him a horror, a loath- 
ing horror, such as he never -remembered 
to have experienced in regard to any human 
being. It was the sort of horror that is 
caused by the proximity of a poisonous ser- 
pent—or a scorpion. 

Fo Hi seated himself at the table. 

Absolute silence reigned in the big room, 
except for the hissing of the furnace. No 
sound penetrated from the outer world. 
Having no means of judging how long he 
had been insensible, Stuart found himself 
wondering if weeks, days, or only hours 
had passed since the raid on the den of 
Ah Fang Fu. 

Taking up a test-tube from a rack on 
the table, Fo Hi held it near a lamp and 
examined the contents—a few drops of 
colorless fluid. These he poured into a 
curious, long-necked, yellow bottle. He 
began to speak, but without looking at 
Stuart. 

His diction was characteristic, resembling 
his carriage in that it was slow and dis- 
tinctive. He seemed deliberately to choose 
each word, and to give it all its value, 
syllable by syllable. His English was per- 
fect to the verge of the pedantic; his voice 
was metallic and harsh, touching at times, 
when his words were vested with some 
subtle significance, guttural depths which 
betrayed the Chinaman. He possessed un- 
canny dignity, as of tremendous intellect 
and conscious power. 
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“T regret that .you were so rash as to 
take part in last night’s abortive raid, Dr. 
Stuart,” he said. 

Stuart started. So he had been uncon- 
scious for many hours! 

“Because of your professional acquire- 
ments, at one time I contemplated remov- 
ing you,” continued the unemotional voice. 
“ But I rejoice to think that I failed. It 
would have been an error of judgment. I 
have useful work for such men. You shall 
assist in the extensive laboratories of my 
distinguished predecessor.” 

““ Never!” snapped Stuart. 

The man’s callousness was so purposeful 
and deliberate that it awed. He seemed 
like one who stands above all ordinary hu- 
man frailties and emotions. 

“ Your prejudice is natural,” rejoined Fo 
Hi calmly. “ You 2-2 ignorant of our sub- 
lime motives; but you shall, nevertheless, 
assist us to establish that intellectual con- 
trol which is destined to be the new world 
force. No doubt you are conscious of a 


mental hiatus extending from the moment 
when you found the pigtail of the worthy 
Ah Fang Fu about your throat to the time 
when you recovered consciousness in this 


room. It has covered a period of nearly 
twenty-four hours, Dr. Stuart.” 

“T don’t believe it!” muttered Stuart. 
His own voice seemed as unreal as every- 
thing else in this nightmare apartment. 
“Tf I had not revived earlier, I should 
never have revived at all!” 

He raised his hand to his swollen throat, 
touching it gingerly. 

“Your unconsciousness was prolonged,” 
explained Fo Hi, consulting an open book 
written in Chinese characters, “ by an in- 
jection which I found it necessary to make. 
Otherwise, as you remark, it would have 
been prolonged indefinitely. Your clever 
but rash companion was less happy.” 

“What?” cried Stuart. “ He is dead? 
You fiend! You infernal yellow fiend!” 

Emotion shook him, and he sat clutching 
the leopard-skins and glaring madly at the 
cowled figure. 

“ Fortunately,” resumed Fo Hi, “my 
people, with one exception, succeeded in 
making their escape. I may add that the 
needless scuffling attendant upon arresting 
this unfortunate follower of mine, imme- 
diately outside the door of the house, led 
to the discovery of your own presence. 
Nevertheless, the others departed safely. 
My own departure is imminent; it has been 
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delayed because of certain domestic details, 
and by the necessity of awaiting nightfall. 
You see, I am frank with you.” 

“ Because the grave is silent!” 

“The grave and—China. There is no 
other alternative in your case.” 

“‘ Are you sure that there is no other in 
your own?” asked Stuart huskily. 

“An alternative to my returning to 
China? Can you suggest one?” 

“The scaffold!” cried Stuart furiously. 
“The scaffold, for you and for the mur- 
derers who follow you!” 

Fo Hi lighted a Bunsen burner. 

“T trust not,” he rejoined placidly. 
“With two exceptions, all my people are 
now out of England.” 

Stuart’s heart began to throb painfully. 
With two exceptions! Did Miska still re- 
main? He conquered his anger and tried 
to speak calmly, recognizing how utterly 
he lay in the power of this uncanny being, 
and how closely his happiness was involved, 
even if he escaped with life. 

* And you?” he said. 

“In these matters, Dr. Stuart,” replied 
Fo Hi, “I have always modeled my be- 
havior upon that of the brilliant scientist 
who preceded me as European representa- 
tive of our movement. Your beautiful 
Thames is my highway, as it was his high- 
way. No one of my immediate neighbors 
has ever seen me or any of my followers 
enter this house.” He selected an empty 
test-tube. ‘“ No one will see me leave.” 

The unreality of it all threatened to 
swamp Stuart’s mind again, but he forced 
himself to speak calmly. 

“Your own escape is just possible, if 
some vessel awaits you; but do you imagine 
for a moment that you can carry me cap- 
tive to China and elude pursuit?” 

Fo Hi, again consulting the huge book 
with its yellow, faded characters, answered 
him absently. 

“Do you recall the fate of the Grand 
Duke Ivan?” he said. “ Does your mem- 
ory retain the name of Van Rembold, and 
has your Scotland Yard yet satisfied itself 
that Sir Frank Narcombe died from natural 
causes? Then there was Ericksen, the most 
brilliant European electrical expert of the 
century, who died quite suddenly last year, 
as you know. I honor you, Dr. Stuart, by 
inviting you to join a company so highly 
distinguished! ” 

“You are raving! What have these men 
in common with me?” 
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Stuart found himself holding his breath 
as he awaited a reply; for he knew that he 
was on the verge of learning that which 
poor Gaston Max had given his life to 
learn. For a moment Fo Hi hesitated; and 
in that moment his captive recognized, and 
shuddered to recognize, that he won this 
secret too late. 

“The grand duke is a military genius 
who, had he remained in Europe, might 
well have readjusted the frontiers of his 
country. Van Rembold, as a mining en- 
gineer, stands alone, as does Henrik Erick- 
sen in the electrical world. As for Sir 
Frank Narcombe, he is beyond doubt the 
most brilliant surgeon of to-day; while your 
studies in snake poisons—which were nar- 
rowly watched for us in India—give you a 
unique place in toxicology. These great 
men will be some of your companions in 
China.” 

“In China!” 

“In China, Dr. Stuart, where 1 hope 
you will join them. You misapprehend the 
purpose of my mission. It is not destruc- 
tive, although neither I nor my enlightened 
predecessor have ever scrupled to remove 
any obstacle from the path of that world- 
change which no human power can check 
or hinder. It is primarily constructive. No 
state or group of states can hope to resist 
the progress of a movement guided and up- 
held by a monopoly of the world’s genius. 
The Sublime Order, of which I am an un- 
worthy member, is now organizing such a 
movement.” 

“ Rest assured it will be crushed!” 

“Van Rembold is preparing radium in 
quantities hitherto unknown from the vast 
pitchblende deposits of Honan—which in- 
dustry we control. He visited China ar- 
rayed in his shroud, and he traveled in a 
handsome Egyptian sarcophagus purchased 
at Sotheby’s on behalf of a Chinese col- 
lector.” 

Fo Hi stood up and crossed to the hiss- 
ing furnace. He busied himself with some 
obscure experiment which proceeded there, 
and then said, without turning his head: 

“Your own stateroom will be less ro- 
mantic, Dr. Stuart — possibly a packing- 
case. The intellectual giant who achieved 
so much for the Sublime Order—my imme- 
diate predecessor in office—devised a means 
of inducing artificial catalepsy—” 

“Good Heavens!’ muttered Stuart as 
the incredible, the appalling, truth burst 
upon his mind. 
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“* My own rather hazardous delay,” con- 
tinued Fo Hi, “is occasioned in some 
measure by my anxiety to complete the 
present experiment. Its product will be 
your passport to China.” 

Carrying a tiny crucible, he returned to 
the table. 


XXX 


Stuart felt that his self-possession was 
deserting him. Madness threatened—if he 
was not already mad. He forced himself to 
speak. 

“You taunt me because I am helpless. 
I do not believe that those men have been 
spirited into China. Even if it were so, 
they would die, as I would die, rather 
than prostitute their talents to such mad 
infamy!” 

Fo Hi carefully poured the contents of 
the crucible into a flat platinum pan. 

“In China, Dr. Stuart,” he said, “‘ we 
know how to make men work. I myself 
am the deviser of a process that is effective 
in certain cases. I term it the Feast of a 
Thousand Ants. It is performed with the 
aid of African driver-ants, a pair of surgical 
scissors, and a pot of honey. I have ob- 
served you studying with interest the hu- 
man skeleton yonder. It is that of one of 
my followers —a Nubian mute, who met 
with an untimely end quite recently. You 
are wondering, no doubt, how I obtained 
the frame in so short a time. My African 
driver-ants, Dr. Stuart, of which I have 
three large cases in a cellar below this room, 
performed the task for me in exactly sixty- 
nine minutes!” : 

Stuart strained frenziedly at his gyves. 

“Great Heavens!” he groaned. “ All I 
have heard of you was the merest flattery. 
You are either madmen or the most hideous 
of fiends!” 

“When you are enlisted as a member of 
the Sublime Order,” said Fo Hi softly, 
“and you awaken in China, Dr. Stuart— 
you will work. We have no unwilling 


recruits.” 

“Stop your accursed talk! I have heard 
enough.” 

But the metallic voice continued 
smoothly: 


“I appreciate the difficulty which you 
must experience in grasping the true sig- 
nificance of this movement. You have seen 
mighty nations, armed with every known 
resource of science, at a deadlock on the 
battle-field. You naturally fail to perceive 
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how a group of Oriental philosophers can 
achieve what the might of Europe failed to 
achieve. You will remember, in favor of 
my claims, that we command the service 
of the world’s genius, and have a financial 
backing which could settle the national 
loans of the world. In other words, the 
exhumation of a considerable percentage of 
the great men who have died in recent 
years would be impossible. Their tombs 
are empty!” 

“T have heard enough. Drug me, kill 
me; but spare me your confidences!” 

“In the crowded foyer of a hotel,” con- 
tinued Fo Hi imperturbably, “at a thea- 
ter, in a concert-room, in the privacy of 
their homes, of their offices—wherever op- 
portunity offered, I caused them to be 
touched with the point of a hypodermic 
needle such as this.” 

He held up a small hypodermic syringe. 

“Tt contained a minute quantity of the 
serum which I am now preparing — the 
serum whose discovery was the crowning 
achievement of a great scientist’s career. 
I refer, Dr. Stuart, to my brilliant prede- 
cessor. They were buried alive; but no 


surgeon in Europe or America would have 


hesitated to certify them dead. Aided by 
a group of six Hindu fanatics, trained as 
grave-robbers, it was easy to gain access to 
their resting-places. One had the misfor- 
tune to be cremated by his family—a great 
loss to my council; but the others are now 
in China, at our headquarters. They are 
laboring day and night at their preparations 
for bringing this war-scarred world under 
the scepter of an Eastern emperor.” 

“ Faugh!” cried Stuart. “ The whole of 
that war-scarred world will stand armed 
before you!” 

“We realize that, doctor; therefore we 
are prepared for it. I spoke of the Nor- 
wegian, Henrik Ericksen. This is his most 
recent contribution to our armament.” 

Fo Hi rested one long, yellow hand upon 
a small object that looked like a miniature 
search-light. 

“T nearly committed the clumsy indis- 
cretion of removing you with this little 
instrument,” he said. ‘“ You recall the 
episode? Ericksen’s disintegrating ray, Dr. 
Stuart! The model here possesses a lim- 
ited range, of course, but the actual in- 
strument has a compass of seven or eight 
miles. It can readily be carried by a large 
plane. One such plane, in a flight from 
Suez to Port Said, could destroy all the 
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shipping in the canal and explode every 
grain of ammunition on either shore. Since 
I must leave England to-night, the model 
must be destroyed, and unfortunately a 
good collection of bacilli has already suf- 
fered the same fate.” 

Placidly, slowly, and unmoved from his 
habit of unruffled dignity, Fo Hi placed the 
little search-light in a deep mortar, while 
Stuart watched him, speechless and aghast. 
He poured the contents of a large jar into 
the mortar, whereupon a loud hissing sound 
broke the awesome silence of the room, and 
a cloud of fumes arose. 

“Not a trace, doctor!” said the cowled 
man. “A little preparation of my own. It 
destroys the hardest known substance— 
with the solitary exception of a certain clay 
—in the same way that nitric acid would 
destroy tissue-paper. You see, I might le- 
gitimately have aspired to become famous 
among safe-breakers!”’ 

“‘ You have preferred to become infamous 
among murderers!” snapped Stuart. 

“To murder, Dr. Stuart, I have never 
stooped. I am a specialist in selective war- 
fare. When you visit the laboratory of our 
chief chemist, in Kiangsu, you will be 
shown the whole of the armory of the Sub- 
lime Order. I regret that the activities 
of your zealous and painfully inquisitive 
friend, M. Gaston Max, have forced me to 
depart from England before I had com- 
pleted my work here.” 

“T pray you may never depart!” mur- 
mured Stuart. 

Fo Hi, having added some bright-green 
fluid to that in the flat pan, had now 
poured the whole into a large test-tube, and 
was holding it in the flame of the burner. 
At the moment when it reached boiling- 
point it became colorless. He carefully 
placed the whole of the liquid in a retort, 
to which he attached a condenser. He 
stood up.. 

Crossing to a glass case which rested 
upon a table near the divan, he struck it 
lightly with his hand. The case contained 
sand and fragments of rock. As Fo Hi 
struck it, out from beneath the pieces of 
rock darted black, active creatures. 

“The common black scorpion of south- 
ern India,” he said softly. “Its venom is 
the basis of the priceless formula, F. Kat- 
alepsis, upon which the structure of our 
Sublime Order rests, Dr. Stuart. Hence 
the adoption of a scorpion as our device.” 
He took up a long, slender flask. 
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“ This virus, prepared from a glandular liquid into the curious yellow bottle. A 
secretion of the Chinese swamp-adder, is faint vapor arose from it. 

also beyond price. Again, the case upon “You would scarcely suppose,” he said, 
the pedestal yonder contains five perfect “that yonder window opens upon an ivy- 
bulbs—three already in flower, as you ob- grown balcony commanding an excellent 
serve—of an orchid discovered by our chief view of the river. I apprehend, however, 
chemist in certain forests of Burma. It is that the researches of your late friend, M. 
a rare plant, and flowers only at long in- Gaston Max, may ere long lead Scotland 
tervals—eighty years or more—and under Yard to my doors, although there has been 
highly special conditions. If the other two nothing in the outward seeming of this 
bulbs flower, as they probably will, I shall house, in the circumstances of my tenancy, 
be enabled to obtain from the blooms a _ or in my behavior since I have secretly re- 
minimum quantity of an essential oil for sided here, to excite local suspicion.” 


















which the nations of the earth, if they knew “ Scotland Yard men may surround the 
its properties, would gladly empty their house now!” said Stuart viciously. 
treasuries. This case must at all costs “One of the two followers whom I have 
accompany me.” retained here with me watches at the gate,” 
“Yet because you are still in England,” replied Fo Hi. “An intruder seeking to 






said Stuart huskily, “I venture to hope enter by any other route— through the 
that your devil dreams may end on the hedge, over the wall, or from the river— 







scaffold!” would cause electric bells to ring loudly in 
“That can never be, Dr. Stuart,” re- this room, the particular note of the bell 
turned Fo Hi placidly. ‘“ The scaffold is signifying the point of entry. Finally, in 






not for such as myself. It is a crude and the event of such a surprise, I have an exit 
barbaric institution, of which I disapprove. whereby one emerges at a secret spot on 
Do you see that somewhat peculiarly con- the river bank. A motor-boat, suitably 
structed chair yonder? It is an adaptation, concealed, awaits me there.” 
by a brilliant young chemist of Canton, of He put a thermometer in the neck of the 
Ericksen’s disintegrating ray. A bell hangs yellow bottle and placed the bottle in a 
beside it. If you were seated in that chair, rack. He directed the intolerable gaze of 
and I desired to dismiss you, it would mere- his awful eyes upon the man who sat, with 
ly be necessary for me to strike the bell teeth tightly clenched, watching him from 
once with the hammer. Before the vibra-_ the divan. 
tion of the note had become inaudible you “Ten minutes of life—in England—yet 
would be seeking your ancestors among the remain to you, Dr. Stuart. In ten min- 
shades. It is the throne of the gods. Such utes this fluid will have cooled to a tem- 
a death is poetic!” perature of ninety-nine degrees, when I 
He returned to the table, and, observing shall be enabled safely to make an injec- 
meticulous care, emptied the few drops of tion. You will be reborn in Kiangsu!” 
colorless liquid from the condenser into a Fo Hi walked slowly to the door whereby 
test-tube. Holding the tube near a lamp, he had entered, opened it, and went out. 
he examined the contents, then poured the The door closed. 
(To be concluded in the May number of Munsey’s MaGazine) 



























THE FLOOD-TIDE OF THE YEAR 






WHeEwn the birds and the blossoms return in the spring, 
; And thoughts are like sunbeams alert with the light, 
j Then the scent of the grass and the glow of young leaves 
: Release from stern winter the spirit that grieves; 
; Then love, long imprisoned in mist or in shade, 
{ Awakes in the heart of a man and a maid; 
: Then poets, forgetful of sorrow and night, 
With words freshly plumed for a jubilant flight, 
Sing lyrics of passion and songs of good cheer; 
For spring is the flood-tide that gladdens the year. 
William Hamilton Hayne 
















